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SELL TO FRANCE... BUY FROM FRANCE 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


LYONS FAIR 2. 


FIFTY EIGHT TRADE GROUPS OVER A MILLION VISITORS 
FIVE THOUSAND EXHIBITORS OVERSEAS BUYERS CLUB 


HIS is the annual TRADE BUYERS ONLY exhibition of France. Ever sincé 1916, the 


mile long tongue of land between the Rhone and Lyons Central Park has seen new buildings 
and new amenities added to it in constant succession. 





CATALOGUE (1,000 pages)—ready early April—can reach you in England before you make 
the journey. (9/8 post free from the London Representatives.) 


Trade Buyers’ Cards, entitling holder to reduction on French Railways and Free Pass to the Fair, 
and particulars of hotel accommodation are also obtainable from the London Representatives 


ROBERT BRANDON & PARTNERS LTD.,, 
47, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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FRANCE BUYS FROM BRITAIN FRANCE SELLS TO SRITAIN 

Chemicals Wool, Hides, Skins and other raw materials Wheat—Fruit and vegetables Machine tools—scientific instrun: 
Plasucs Textiles and apparel Wines and spirits Cars—cycle accéssories 

Heavy Machinery Coal and petroleum products inorganic chemicals. Fertilisers Books and periodicals 

Aircraft tron and Steel Timber and Timber products Pottery and glassware 

Cars and motor cycies Metal manufactures Paper and board Essential oils and perfumes 
Tractors and agricultural machinery Electrical equipment and appliances Textiles and apparel Toys, jewellery and fancy goods 


Scientific and optical instruments Food, drink and tobacco “tron ore—iron and steel Clocks, watches, optical goods 















the office orator 


Every office has one. Even we have one. The young lady with the loose larynx 
is proud of her ability to write and talk, type and talk, take shorthand and 
talk ... even drink tea and talk. Yet she can be a figure expert, for no matter 
who operates a FACIT calculator, the answer will be right, first time and 
every time. FACIT, with only ten figure keys, is so simple to operate that any 

member of your staff can achieve machine-perfect multiplication and division 
after only a few minutes practice. No trained operator is required (nor any 

special knowledge of mathematics). We have some interesting leaflets on the 

subject—drop us a line and wé’ll send them along, without obligation ; 


BLOCK & ANDERSON LTD. 
$8-60 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET LONDON, W. 8 


Telephone: WESTERN 2531-7 gh 
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THE BOOK THAT 
~ CHANGED 
| 2,000,000 


THE POWER OF 
- | POSITIVE THINKING 

















is the title of the book that can change YOUR LIFE—just as it has changed the lives of 


2 millions in America. 

. For inte 2,000,000 American homes in the last two years this remarkable beok has 
a penetrated with its simple, direct, homely and VITAL message. 

- In this age when all mankind is puzzled by the problems of the hydrogen bomb 

x THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 

a 

B by DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


explains your doubts, your troubles, your difficulties and points the way te a happier life. 
Look, briefly, at some of the chapter headings that help to build up the message that Dr. Peale 


brings :— 
WOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN HAPPINESS... HOW TO BREAK THE WORRY HABIT... 
STOP FUMING AND FRETTING... HOW 10 GET PEOPLE 10 LIKE YOU... 
EXPECT THE BEST AND GET IT... PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE. . . 


And, always, like the thread of life, is the dominant message: Think POSITIVELY, and draw 
on a source of POWER you have never tapped before. 


A MESSAGE AS OLD AS FAITH AND AS 
NEW AS THIS MORNING'S NEWSPAPER 


BEGINS DAILY m =6MAKE 


nonce’ OOD ATM Srrue 


IN THE COPY 


ITE. i aa i anata 
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DAVID BROWN and the SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 















Shipbuilders know and appreciate the contribution of the David Brown Companies | 

to the engine-room. David Brown have taken part in the development of high speed gearing 
since the earliest days of turbine drives. David Brown igs Re oes 

turbine gears for marine main propulsion have Pg gk tated 

an international reputation in the industry. 
The outstanding quality of these and every 

other David Brown product ts the result ~ 
of the combined skill and resources 


of the whole great organisation. 


- 





COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists In gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. _ DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDALTD. ASTON MARTIN! 


THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY.) LT! 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY TRE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LT! 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. DAVID BROWN.-JACKSON LTD. DAVID BROWN (cANADA) LTD. 


Associated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRAL4B14) PTY. LTD. 
Sole selling agent in the U.K. 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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/ ~THERE GOES 
MR, BAXTER, 
THE FIRM'S 
FINANCIAL 


WIZARD... 


in that briefcase 
he’s got the answer | 


to a big 
Friday problem. 


What’s inside? Full details of Smiths AUTOPRINT MARK 11 
4) Time Recorder. A Smiths is economical. It takes 
an automatic check (so that there can be no overstamps | 
or double printings). And the Accounts Dept. gets an 
ccurate record of each employee’s hours 
normal time in blue; overtime and late time in red. 
It’s simple — no levers or handles to waste time —it 
prints electrically py SOLENOID on insertion of the time 
card. And its constant efficiency means not only a saving 
in money —it promotes confidence amongst the staff, 
too. Worth looking into? A lot of big firms have done 
so already —for the name Smiths is itself well- 
known as a guarantee of good time-keeping. i 
Smiths Time Recorders are available 
on sale or rental ... details will gladly 
be sent you on request. 


SMITHS 


FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 


MAKE THE FINEST MASTER CLOCKS 
AND TIME RECORDERS 


Write to 
ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 


aus Great Portland Street, London, W.1. LANgham 7223. Also at Manchester, 
wand Belfast. The Industrial Branch of Smiths English Clocks Limited | 
1 


TRADE UNIONISM 


—where now? 


Unions and the Welfare State 
Strikes—official and unofficial 
The problem of the Big Union 
The role of the shop steward 
Leadership in the unions 


Lessons from the railway and docks 
disputes 


The unions and politics 
Rights and wrongs of the Closed Shop 
The effect of nationalisation 


Trade unions and world peace 
All aspects of the Trade Unions today 


and tomorrow are discussed in an 
important series of articles by 


SIR FREDERICK LEGGETT 


Formerly Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, who was Chairman London Docks Dispute 
Inquiry Committee 


Beginning on Sunday in the 


UNDAY 
TIMES 
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Better 
for everyone 


aeee 






Imperial 
typewriters 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., LEICESTER & HULL 
CRO 











advertising sells 


Your trip to Australia and back will cost 
you less if you travel under the 


best il it gels P & O special * quiet season” plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200. | 
Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 31st May, 1955. 
Homewards Ist Sep. to 3ist Dec. 1955 or 1956. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 





2 
—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
* ia million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
i ae ib and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to, 
ie Full details from 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. WHI: 4444 
_ . ms | (122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVE: 8000 or local Travel Agen. 
; 
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THE 


FAITH OF 


NEWSPAPER 


E are tied to nowolitical party ; and we have 
no set of dogmas to be used in interpreting 
every situation. But we ‘iave some obligations. 


The first of these is to 1}\. - wuse of human free- 
dom and world peace. or ine to go together. 
Without freedom there con be ao certainty of 
peace, 


To seek, in however smal! a+ y, to disperse 
the threat of atomic war wh' i hangs over all 
mankind is a first duty to any responsible organ 
of public opinion. For this threat is the most in- 
sidious of all. It weakens religious faith, it under- 
mines moral values and strikes at the very roots 
of our Christian civilisation 


We believe that a newspaper should give the 
news as it happens, honestly and accurately. We 
consider that the worst crime in journalism is to 
decide on some line of “ policy’ and then to 
twist the presentation of events to justify that line. 


But to be impartial is not to be indifferent or 
indecisive. We exercise our right, in comment, to 
take sides. Most of the time we shall do so in the 
spirit of the man who said that it is the duty of a 
great newspaper “to comfort the afflicted and 
afflict the comfortable "’. 


‘ 


The “‘ comfortable ”” and the “ afflicted” are 
not always the same as they were fifty or even 
twenty years ago. 


Among the comfortable today are some of the 
families living in subsidised council houses with 
two or three at work and £20 or £30 coming in 
each week. 


Among the afflicted we must count many of 
the professional and “ white-collared ”’ workers, 
harassed by rising prices and higher taxation, and 
squeezed between the great pressure-groups of 


organised capital and organised labour. 


They have few champions. Yet it is upon them 
—upon the teachers, scientists, parsons, doctors, 
writers, artists, and many others — that the pros- 
perity, and prestige, of Britain ultimately depend. 


We shall always be ready to plead their cause, 
and to fight against a tax system which allows a 
football pool investor or a stock exchange specu- 
lator to keep his winnings untouched, but con- 
fiscates the frutts of energy and enterprise an: 
hard work. 


We shall attack the monopolists who stifle com- 
petition and enrich themselves at the expense of 
the consumers. 


We shall oppose the apostles of planning for 
planning’s sake. Bad planning and clumsy con- 
trols only stifle initiative, restrict the rewards of 
industry and — in the end — impoverish every- 
one. 


There is a fixed conviction in many a British 
mind that an intelligent and responsible news- 
paper must be dull and, conversely, that a lively 
appearance is a sign of irresponsibility. 


It is not so. The world we are living in is so full 
of exciting events that any newspaper which 
presents a true picture of what is going on must 
bring some of that excitement into itself. 


We live in a world of desperate perils and 
boundless opportunities, a world where there are 
great things to be done. The News Chronicle is a 
paper which means to play its part in doing them. 


From a recent leading article 


in the NEWS CHRONICLE 





YOU PROBABLY READ IT ALREADY—IF NOT, GIVE IT A TRIAL 
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up to 15% FASTER MOULDING 
with LUSTREX HI-FLOW 55 


Lusrrex*, Monsanto’s popular polystyrene plastic, is now 

available in a faster flowing form. With Hi-Flow 55, you 

2 can mould at a lower temperature — and cut cycle lime 
by up to 15%! Thus for normal mouldings, Hi-Flow 55 

can save time, increase production and cut costs. 

And for intricate mouldings, particularly those needing 

a long flow, Hi-Flow 55 greatly reduces the risk of 

strain and instability in the finished product. 

Hi-Flow 55 is also specially suitable for very thin 

J wall applications —— and thick sections too! Lustrex 
US Hi-Flow 55 needs no special moulding technique — 
it can be used in standard injection moulding equipment. 
Please note that it can be supplied only to commercial 


users in production quantities. Write now for full details. 










What you can make with LUSTRE X* 


Many different products, cheaply and well. You can make 
tool handles, and packages for tools. You can make filing 
trays, and fittings for refrigerators and radios. In fact you 
can make almost anything — from instrument panels and 
picnic sets to camera spools and small cable drums — in 
Lustrex polystyrene plastic. 


(*Registered Trade Mark) 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, A 
127 Vietoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 WGA ane 
In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd. 
Montreai. Monsonto Chemicals (Australic) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of 
india Ltd., Bomboy. Representatives in the world’s principal cities, “i g 
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Negotiating from Sense 


moments of decision ; and they are nearing them in disturbing 

confusion. The first nettle that waits to be grasped is, of course, the 
final ratification of the Western Union agreements. The cumbrous 
democratic processes set in motion by the London and Paris con- 
ferences last autumn are now far advanced. German and Italian 
ratification appears imminent ; and in France, where the prospects of 
a favourable verdict have been clouded by the parliamentary 
squabbling of the past fortnight, it is at least clear that final decisions 
cannot be delayed much longer. But ratification is no end in itself, and 
never was. The Paris agreements were devised as a means to several 
ends. Their purpose was not merely to add a West German contribu- 
tion to the joint defences of the democratic half of Europe, but much 
more : to create a voluntary bond between Germany and its western 
neighbours ; to draw the fangs of German militarism without arousing 
a German sense of frustration ; and to enable the West to treat with 
the Soviet bloc on fair terms, neither under the pressure of vastly 
superior forces, nor beset by divisive fears, nor losing ground with 
every tick of the clock. 

Yet at this moment, when all logic suggests that the West ought to 
be concentrating its attention on the last effort required to complete 
ratification and the steps that must be planned to follow it, Europe is, 
instead, deafened by a shrill clamour: an outcry against all that has 
been so slowly and painstakingly devised and agreed, a clamour to 
abandon it at this late stage, to drop it, somewhat in the manner of 
Aesop’s dog, in hopes of being tossed some hypothetical Soviet bone 
the shape of which is not even clear. This half-hysterical mood has 
been intensified throughout the West, by the abrupt and furtive shifts 
of power in Moscow. 

A fortnight has now gone by since the Supreme Soviet held its 
melodramatic session. There has been a slackening of the flood of 
words on which the new Russian government launched itself. There 
has been time for considered analysis of the lengthy interviews granted 
to American newspapermen by the new rulers, of theif speeches before 
the Supreme Soviet, of this week’s declarations on Red Army Day, 
and of the “line” which the Khrushchev-Bulganin regime is already 
putting out through its press and radio for domestic and foreign 
audiences. Already some of the first snap judgments pronounced in 
the West have been modified or even abandoned. ‘Indeed, some of 
those who, a fortnight ago, were lamenting that Mr Malenkov had 
carried the free world’s last chance with him into oblivion are now 
foremost in calling for instant and unconditional approaches to the 
men who deposed him. 

What does really emerge from the torrent of words from Moscow, 
and what does it signify for a West that now stands on the threshold 
of a new form of unity ? One must first accept the fact that no 
Communist will admit that any change in Soviet foreign policy has 


|: Europe, the free nations are approaching not one but two critical 
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occurred at all. Officially it is claimed, just as it was 
after Stalin’s death, that Moscow’s approach to world 
problems remains exactly as before ; and the observer 
in the West has to adopt the technique, long used by 
the Russian public, of reading between the lines. He 
has also to relate what is being said in Moscow now to 
what has been said there over the past few years. Thus, 
it is meaningless to make deductions simply from the 
fact that the Soviet hydrogen bomb has been publicly 
brandished since Mr Malenkov fell; it was he who 
brandished it first, when he addressed the Supreme 
Soviet in the summer of 1953. Nor can the new rulers’ 
threats about the fatal consequences of ratifying the 
Paris agreements be regarded as dramatically new ; 
similar menaces were repeatedly uttered during the 
Malenkov era. 

Two features of the present Soviet position, however, 
stand out with particular clarity. First, the new govern- 
ment has not the least intention of shutting the door to 
negotiation from the outset. It does not sound at all 
enthusiastic about personal contact with Sir Winston 
Churchill, who has been singled out for attack ; but the 
new men have made more soothing noises in the general 
direction of the United States than have ever been heard 
yet. Admittedly, all the statements emitted from 
Moscow this month have judiciously blended the tart 
with the smooth, balancing words of welcome against 
assurances that the Soviet armed forces can and will take 
on all comers. But a striking feature of Russian broad- 
casts for foreign listeners in the week immediate'y after 
the Supreme Soviet meeting was the complaint that the 
western press had played up the marshals’ sabre- 
rattling. Moscow is anxious not to cut too war- 
hike a figure in the eyes of the outside world. 


* 


Secondly, although the immediate Russian objective 
in Europe is to frustrate Western Union, this falls into 
place as part of a broader pattern, a pattern that is 
repeated tirelessly in the various statements of recent 
weeks. The real objective on which Soviet eyes are 
focused is the removal of American bases from both 
Europe and Asia, from all points, in fact, where they 
represent any kind of threat to the Soviet bloc. The 


Communist campaign against Western Union, the - 


denunciation of Nato, and the alternative plan for 
“ European security” long canvassed by Mr Molotov 
are all parts of this whole. The Russians are not con- 
cerned merely to prevent the formation of twelve West 
German divisions, but to make it impossible for Ameri- 
can forces to continue using Germany as a base—and 
thus to start a process which could quickly lead to their 
complete removal from Europe. 

In the best traditions of Marx’s original manifesto, 
the Soviet rulers—at least in this respect—“ scorn to 
conceal their aims.” The argument that the existence 
of American bases anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Soviet bloc is intolerable was hammered home, 
bluntly and without qualification, during this month’s 
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newspaper interviews in Moscow, in the ren 
speeches, and in the Soviet press, If this to some ¢> ent 
reflects the soldierly thinking of the newly promi: ent 
marshals, it is also in line with Mr Khrushchev’s \¢\l- 
known habit of outspokenness. Indeed, one of the 
characteristics of the new régime is the jettisonir: of 
the suave manner of the Malenkov period. Last \: ek 
a very clear example was provided by the new S: ict 
declaration on disarmament. Some observers ini:r- 
preted this as an ominous retreat to the practic: of 
stating impossible terms instead of negotiating serio :\y. 
But the obvious truth is that Vyshinsky was not ne :o- 
tiating seriously last year; on the contrary, he »as 
making a well-timed effort to break up the London «nd 
Paris conferences. Patient cross-examination even v- 
ally revealed the hollowness behind his cloudy si2ic- 
ments ; and no more was heard of them. Now the 
Russians are back at the familiar task of making simple 
propaganda for simple minds out of the whole disarima- 
ment question ; and in one way it is a relief. There 
was never any likelihood that they would come ali ng 
with the West far enough to make watertight coniro! 
over a balanced disarmament programme possible ; and 
it is good that that should be made. clear, 


& 


e 


Yet, all that being said, it remains impossible meicly 
to label every Soviet statement as pure propaganda or 
tactics. These elements are unquestionably presen! 
all that the Soviet rulers say ; but other, more genuine 
elements can sometimes be detected too. There is much 
reason to suppose that the repeated references 10 
American bases reflect a quite genuine anxiety. J he 
very inconsistency of the Russian leaders points to this. 
While Mr Khrushchev was denouncing the existence of 
bases in conversation with his western visitors, Marsh! 
Bulganin was talking of “maintaining the present 
superiority of Soviet arms over those of the capitalist 
armies,” and Mr Molotov was assuring all the Russie: 
that in a hydrogen-bomb war only the wicked capita! s! 
system would be destroyed. Behind such brashly ccn- 
fident statements, the Soviet rulers are plainly worne«, 
and with some reason. 

The West must, then, take seriously certain essenii:! 
parts of the present Soviet “ line”; without swallow1n; 
Moscow’s whole propaganda output, it is both possibic 
and necessary to accept the fact that at some points th« 
propaganda coincides with bedrock policy. This is no‘ 
to say that western policy must be tailored to suit Sovic' 
requirements, that projects vital to the free nations mu:! 
be abandoned merely because they cause in Moscow 2! 
alarm that is real and not simulated. But it does mea™ 
that western decisions should take full account of suc! 
real factors. 

The Kremlin’s new preference for plain spoker 
bluntness ought to make the task easier. The adveni 
of the “ tough ” and talkative Khrushchev has torn apa?! 
some of the veils of illusion that Mr Malenkov affected. 
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\uld now be clear for all to see that in Soviet eyes 
oostions such as West German rearmament are 
“nt .dary to the central aim of driving the Americans 
cl]- { the whole Eurasian continent. (This gospel is 
he . the least new ; but it emerges far more clearly 
of | Mr Khrushchev’s table talk than from the labyrin- 
ck | Notes that Mr Molotov has been despatching in 
et © .-ent years.) And when one comes down to this bed- 
r- it may be expected that the West will show a 
of | “ning degree of unity; few, even among the 
| nites, the German Social-Democrats and the 
ich neutralists, really want to see the Americans 
‘to Kansas while the Russians retain their grip on 
id : (astern Europe. Western leadership, then, faces a 
u a dual task. The point has to be patiently and consis- 
e § ily put across to the Russians that Nato and all other 





. Hire Purchase 


T HE Chancellor of the Exchequer deserves the 

warmest congratulations for the promptness and 

nness with which he has moved to rein in the surging 

rce of demand in the British economy. The more is 

the pity that the major move made on Thursday—the 

-ase in Bank rate by a full one per cent—was accom- 

panied by a minor measure—the reimposition of 

ecific restrictions on hire purchase—which is much 

more questionable. In ‘whatever form the new orders 

. » drawn up, they will offend against what should be 

2 1 cardinal principle of economic policy: namely, that 

lustry and the markets, guided by the individual 

bas references of millions of customers, will do much 

of deiter in deciding how any general cuts—whether they 

hal re initiated by Bank rate or by budgetary policy— 

should be distributed than will any gentleman in White- 

The temptation to re-impose specific restrictions on 

these transactions was understandable. Hire purchase 

’ represents “consumption,” which all postwar Chan- 

5 cellors have learned (and with justice) to regard as the 

first thing that should be cut. It is a form of consump- 

a) tion that has been increasing very rapidly since specific 

- - Government regulations about minimum down pay- 

* ments and maximum loan periods were removed last 

i July. Total consumer debt financed in this way may 

7 | now be more than £400 million, or as much as £30 per 

; x ‘amily (for some reason, it is possible to make this last 
ie | igure sound both frightening and improper). 

It must be conceded that there are some respectable 
economic arguments for looking askance at hire purchase 
} at a time like this. For instance, it undeniably is to 

some extent an unstabilising element. - This is not 
le because hire purchase is capable of increasing or 
* diminishing the total level of national consumption. If 
” hire purchase were now to be banned altogether, the 
; millions of people who now use part of their weekly 








arrangements under which American forces provide a 
shield for smaller countries are vital to western defence 
(and to defence only) and can in no circumstances 
be discarded. The Russians may never publicly admit 
that these arrangements are strictly defensive ; but they 
may be brought to a tacit understanding. Meanwhile 
the western people themselves have to be reminded 
that the Communist objective is, and was throughout 
the Malenkov era, nothing less than domination of a 
Eurasia uncluttered by American presence or American 
power. The European-American alliance is the main 
object of attack ; by the same token, it should be the 
first thing to defend. If the deposition of Mr Malenkov 
contributes to an awareness of that cardinal fact, it may 
prove in the long run to have been one of the most 
helpful events in postwar history. 


A Test Case 


wage packets to make instalment or interest payments 
would be able to divert that money to chase after other 
goods instead. But an increase in hire purchase, 
though it does not alter the total of consumption ex- 
penditure, does bring forward in time the burden of 
that expenditure on production: the goods are sent 
from the shop to the home after the first payment, and 
the shop then replenishes its stocks from the factories. 
Economically the effect of an increase in hire purchase 
is the same as if traders carried larger stocks. And 
as hire purchase tends to go up and down with other 
forms of consumption expenditure, it does tend to 
exaggerate their inflationary or deflationary effect. This 
is therefore a system that works the wrong way in the 
trade cycle, and where the volume of hire purchase 
credit is as large as it is in America (where it is equal 
to some 8 per cent of annual personal incomes), it is a 
factor whose unstabilising effect has to be taken 
seriously. But the best available British guess suggests 
that hire purchase credit outstanding here may be equal 
to about 3 per cent of annual personal incomes. The 
Americans are dealing with a convulsive giant, the 
British with a promising babe. 

But the qualitative effects of hire purchase may well 
be more disturbing than its total volume. It so happens 
that many of the goods that are bought on hire purchase 
—motor cars, household appliances and so on—are 
either goods that could be exported or else goods that 
are made by workers who could find other employment 
in similar export trades. Many of the goods and services 
to which demand might be diverted now that hire pur- 
chase is to be slowed down, on the other hand, are 
natural absorbents of inflation, which can suck in a 
flood of purchasing power with little transfer of real 
resources from other employment. 

This is true of a surprising range of sumptuary ex- 
penditure in Britain today. It a man switches his 
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furniture money to beer and cigarettes, he adds to 
Exchequer revenue by far more than he diverts brewers 
from exporting or draws dollar tobacco from stock. If 
he transfers his erstwhile instalment payments into the 
football pools, he swells that extraordinary flood of 
money that weekly chases the work of a few hundred 
clerks in Liverpool, instead of chasing goods in the 
shops. If he goes more frequently to the cinema or the 
greyhound stadium, he makes more intensive use of 
these underfilled pieces of capital equipment ; and the 
productivity of the film distribution and greyhound 
industries rises, in the national income accounts, by 
exactly the same amount as his admission money raises 
personal consumption. In all these cases, it would be 
foolish to deny that there is some disinflationary gain. 


* 


These are strong reasons for not exempting hire 
purchase from any general measures of restraint that 
may be in contemplation. Now that money is to be 
dearer, there should be no attempt to prevent the cost of 
hire purchase from going up. If credit is now to be 
tighter, it should be tighter for the hire purchase com- 
panies as for everybody else. If free availability of con- 
sumer credit is doing perceptible harm to export markets, 
that is a consideration that must enter into the Chan- 
cellor’s decisions on such budgetary matters as purchase 
tax. But the good reasons for saying that hire purchase 
should not be exempted from general measures of 
restraint are hardly good reasons for saying that it should 
be specifically discriminated against. Indeed, there are 
wo overwhelming arguments for deploring the Chan- 
cellor’s decision, one that is particular to hire purchase, 
one that is more general. 

The particular argument is that hire-purchase, and 
consumer credit more generally, shows signs of being 
precisely the sort of dynamic influence that the country 
so badly needs. By almost universal testimony, one of 
the reasons for the strange and striking sluggishness and 
leisure-mindedness of the British economy in these 
postwar years has been the lack of incentive to the 
individual worker. Even in the short period since hire 
purchase was set free, there has been some evidence 
that it has been providing just such an incentive. It is, 
of course, quite irrational that it should be so. In strict 
logic, it is just as easy to buy a television set by saving 
up before the purchase as after. it—just as it should be 
just as easy to get up and go to bed an hour earlier in 
summer than in winter. But human nature is not 
logical, and hire purchase is effective just as summer 
time is. Moreover, though anything that tends to 
divert demand away from beer, tobacco and betting 
and towards durable goods may be a temporary 
inconvenience for the balance of payments, there surely 
cannot be any denying that in the long run it will 
strengthen both the moral and the economic fibre of 
the nation. Do the moralists who inveigh against the 
“ never-never ” really prefer the pubs and the pools ? 

The more general reason is that to reimpose, at the 
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first hint of difficulty, any specific controls tha 
have once been successfully removed is an igno- 
minious retreat. This is a matter of principle. The 
latter-day argument is not (though it is often mis- 
represented as being) an argument between the 
controlled or planned society and the licentiously 
uncontrolled one. Virtually everybody today accepts 
the case for what Keynes called the “ purposive 
direction ” of the economy. The argument is whether 
that direction should be exercised by general 
‘‘ atmospheric” controls which, while they influence the 
decisions of the individual, leave him free to make up 
his own mind, or by specific regulation administered by 
bureaucratic agencies. There can be no doubt where, 
in a community which hopes to be both free and pro- 
gressive, the balance of advantage lies. If there is 
complaint against the last three years, it is not that the 
principle has been wrong, but that it has not been 
ensued with sufficient audacity and resolution. 

A retreat by the very people who profess this doctrine 
is a clear, and an unnecessary, defeat. A principle is 
not a principle (as distinct from a mere tendency of 
mind) unless it will be applied even to cases where 
there are some particular arguments in the contrary 
sense. That is why hire purchase has been worth 
defending at such length. Fate seems to have cast it 
as a test case. 





The Crisis 


The most determined optimist cannot conceal from 
himself that the position of public affairs at this moment 
is most grave and menacing. We are engaged in a wa! 
with the most colossal and imaccessible Power in the 
world. We have an army in one of the most vulnerable 
parts of his dominions, but that army is reduced to less 
than one-half of its original effective strength, and i: 
threatened with an imminent and deadly struggle not 
only for victory but for existence. In the very crisis of 
the war we discover that our military system is defective, 
and either the machine or the personnel of our military 
administration inadequate to the pressure which has 
come upon it. The country is angry and alarmed ; the 
House of Commons echoes instead of interpreting its 
feelings, and insists upon doing a necessary thing in an 
impracticable way; the Government is defeated and 
resigns ; two political chiefs in succession endeavour to 
construct a new administration, and fail in the attempt : 
a third succeeds, but his Ministry has not been a week in 
office before three of its most important members resign 
[Mr Gladstone, Mr S. Herbert and Sir James Graham], 
and we are again thrown into confusion and uncertainty. 
AJl the difficulties, drawbacks and weaknesses of repre- 
sentative institutions are coming upon us in an aggravated 
form just at the critical instant when they are mosi 
damaging and most discreditable. The situation demands 
concentrated energy, and we have nothing but disunion 
and discontent. We need either the single will and the 
prompt action of despotism, or that patriotic self- 
abnegation that can, on occasion, imitate, supply, and 
surpass al] the resources and advantages of aristocratic 
power ;—and we have got neither. 
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f IKE most people, the Jugoslavs enjoy finding 
themselves in the limelight only when certain that 
hey are appearing to the best advantage. Marshal 


Tito’s triumphant tour to India and Burma amply 


fulfilled this requirement. The Dyilas-Dedijer affair, 
on the other-hand, reflected little credit on the regime ; 
consequently the great interest with which it was 
followed in the Western press provoked some very sour 
comments in Belgrade and some quite unjustified 
ispersions about western meddling in Jugoslav affairs. 
The Jugoslav Communists, however, must reconcile 
themselves to the disadvantages of being unique. As 
the first successful rebels from the Soviet bloc their 
domestic affairs are of much more than academic interest 
to the West. And, in the international sphere, their open 
search for a suitable niche for themselves is plainly of 
great importance to western defence planners who would 
like to know how far the Jugoslavs could be relied upon, 
to play their part in repelling any Soviet attack. 

Marshal Tito’s travels to the Far East provided his 
regime with plenty of the right kind of publicity; and 
his visit to the leading Asian statesman, who refuses to 
ilign himself with either power bloc, emphasised Tito’s 
views on the place in the world that he believes his 
country ought to occupy. He has, in fact, little option 
but to stick to the middle of the road. Jugoslavia’s 
relations with the Cominform bloc have now become 
reasonably civilised or “ normalised,” and if Marshal 
ito wished to return whence he came, within the 
Soviet camp, there is no doubt that the most diffident 
tap on the door would cause it to be flung wide open. 
Such a step, however, would have two major disadvan- 
tages for the Jugoslavs and these lead a ring of truth 
to Marshal Tito’s constant assertions that he has no 
ntention of abandoning his western friends. The first 
is that he knows better than any man that as soon as he 
walks into the Kremlin parlour his independence of 
action flies straight out of the window. And in the 
second place, he knows equally well that if he rejoins the 
Soviet camp, the western powers are hardly like to go on 
pumping economic aid into Jugoslavia in a spirit of pure 
philanthropy. Poor harvests, industrial growing-pains 
and the mistakes of the planners all combine to make it 
certain that for the next few years at teast the Jugoslavs 
would be very hard put to it to manage without western 
aid ; and it is unlikely that if it were to be stopped the 
Cominform countries could adequately fill the breach. 

While Marshal Tito could rejoin the eastern bloc, but 
does not want to—at any rate for the time being—he 
neither would nor could join the western one. He 
would not because he would probably find it very hard 
to sell such a move to his more dyed-in-the-wool Com- 
munist followers. And he could not because most Nato 
members would not feel that he qualified for member- 


Odd Slav Out 


ship of their club. The illogicalities of his indirect link 
with Nato through the Balkan Pact are, both for him 
and for the Greeks and Turks, outweighed by its 
defence value. But although the Jugoslavs are anxious 
to strengthen the non-military sides of the pact there 
is no reason to suppose that it represents for them any 
sort of a half-way house on a journey right into the 
western camp. They are clearly anxious to strengthen 
their friendly connections with the West, for instance, 
through the western socialist parties ; but it is unlikely 
that the Jugoslav leopard will really change its spots 
even though it has grown considerably more benign. 


* 


The Jugoslav leaders must be given the credit for 
having removed the worst and most oppressive features 
of a Stalinist police state. The Djilas-Dedijer affair 
showed how far they have developed more liberal ideas 
about the treatment of those who disagree with them ; 
but it also showed that there are definite limits to their 
liberal ideas and under the present system it is not 
easy to see how these limits can be much further 
extended. Marshal Tito and his associates would 
indeed be the first to agree that they have no intention 
of working towards a democracy of the western type. 
In their view, the “classical” forms of democracy 
which are suitable for economically advance 
countries will not work in backward ones. They 
are engaged in working out a complicated experiment 
in “ economic socialism” in which they maintain that 
each citizen will be able to participate directly in the 
government through producers’ councils, communes, 
and other types of association; and they believe that the 
system will lead to a withering-away of the state. 

It would be unfair to pass final judgment on an 
experiment which, in Mr Kardelj’s grandiloquent 
phrase, is “still in the phase of fermentation and co- 
ordination of the form with the substance.” But it is 
already perfectly plain that it will never allow more 
than the most exiguous vestiges of genuine political 
liberty. If the present restrictions on political action 
are ever lifted, it clearly will not be until, in the leaders’ 
view, there is no longer any possible danger that 
the system or the regime will be upset. In 
other words, Marshal Tito and his associates will never 
offer the Jugoslav peoples the choice of an alternative 
government ; unlike Atatiirk’s successors, they never 
intend to put their record to the, test of the ballot box. 

Jugoslav ideas on economic socialism are clearly not 
for export. But Marshal Tito did not embark on his 
travels in order to try to sell them to his Asian hosts. 
He went in the much more likely and rewarding search 
of sympathetic undegstanding for his view that the 
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smaller countries should not align themselves with 
either of the great power blocs but should work 
together, whatever the differences in their internal 
political systems, to promote peace and international 
understanding. In developing these ideas he showed 
greater realism than his hosts have sometimes done. 
He does not cherish any illusions that if a major war 
were to break out, the Jugoslavs could bury their heads 
in the sand and let the storm sweep over their heads. 
On the contrary, he has said quite categorically that 
the world is an indivisible whole and that “ any conflict 
would involve the small nations, and they would fare 
very badly in it.” With some justification, he is irri- 
tated at the suggestion that he is nothing more than 
an “incorrigible neutral.” He insists that there is all 
the difference in the world between a passive neutrality, 
and an “ active co-existence ” which strives construc- 
tively to promote peace, and which might, as he has 
more than once warned the Jugoslav people, involve 
them in danger and sacrifice. Equally firmly he has 
insisted that the smaller uncommitted nations have no 
intention of building up a “ third force ” ; in their view, 
this would involve them in the very system of blocs of 
which they disapprove. 

The West has no more cause to cavil at the role for 
which Marsha! Tito has cast his country than it has 
at the part which Sweden has been playing for years 
at the other end of Europe. In fact, it has less ; for 
while both countries are strongly armed and determined 
to defend their frontiers, Jugoslavia has gone further 
and pledged itself to go to the help of its two non- 
Cominform neighbours. But the West can legitimately 
feel aggrieved at the way in which Marshal Tito con- 
tinually paints a smudged and distorted picture of the 
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setting in which Jugoslavia performs its role. He even 
once went so far as to tell his Burmese hosts that the 
big blocs would prevent the smaller powers from play- 
ing an independent part and that the interests of the 
two are bound to conflict. If he really believes that. 
then one can only conclude that he is completely blind 
to the evidence of his own dealings with the western 
bloc and. that he has not outgrown his Stalinist 
upbringing as completely as he would like the world 
to suppose. Moreover, he habitually takes. the line that 
all the tension in the world today springs mainly from 
the existence of the two big power blocs, that these form 
the chief obstacle to a lasting international settlement, 
and that the efforts of the smaller powers—like |ugo- 
slavia—to keep the peace are the one redecming 
feature of an otherwise naughty world. 

The misrepresentation is obvious. The Marsha! com- 
pletely ignores the fact that the smaller powers can 
enjoy the luxury of walking by themselves and telling 
everyone else how to behave only because the West 
has built up its armed strength as a bulwark against 
Soviet expansionism. It is unlikely, to say the least, 
that he himself would have emerged so triumphantly 
from his long duel with Stalin if he had not been in 
effect protected by the Nato shield. As it is, he finds 
himself in a highly advantageous position. Both blocs 
treat him with consideration ; and one supplies him 
with military and economic aid with no strings attached. 
But if he really wants to play an active and influential 
part on the international stage, he must show that he is 
fair-minded and his intentions honourable ; and to give 
his people a quite distorted picture of the international 
scene is not the best way to dispel the suspicions that, 
in many circles in the West, still hover round his name. 





Notes of the 


Week 





Firm Hand 


T is unfair to job backwards and say that the increase in 
Bank rate, to 44 per cent, should have been made four 
weeks ago. Most people had thought at the end of January 
that the increase to 3} per cent might be sufficient ; and 
few—including few in official circles themselves—had 
realised how rapidly the terms of trade were deteriorating. 


This realisation had only caught hold in the City within the - 


last ten days, and had precipitated the fall in market prices 
that the first increase in Bank rate had failed to bring about 
by itself. It was essential that the» authorities should rub 


this realisation home ; and to do this they had to increase the 
rate by the full 1 per cent. This was the only way in whic 
they could hope to seize control of the situation ; otherwise 
they would have appeared merely as unwilling followers in 
discomfort’s wake. 

Now that the step has been taken, it is right to say tha 
there is more reason for satisfaction than alarm. Britain's 
own balance-of-payments prospect looks far less menacing 
than at the onset of the economic crisis of 1951 ; and the 
overseas sterling area’s prospect, of course, is far less bleak 
than at the onset of the crises of 1947 and 1949. The 12! 
significance of these two dramatic démarches from ‘he 
Bank is that there is a firmer hand upon the tiller in the 
face of a less frightening storm. The political implications 
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‘ this economic setback, so near to the election deadline, 
bound to be disturbing for the Conservatives ; the 
‘ylications for that election’s timing are a matter for them 
vork out for themselves. But they certainly deserve (and 
:y even get) the credit for their courage in meeting trouble 
(lf way. 


Parliament and Opinion 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has been in a delightfully 
vivacious mood this week ; and, in his comments about 
litical debates on television, he has been vivaciously 
mg. The trouble arose after Mr Shinwell and certain 
her MPs had been prevented from discussing the Defence 
iite Paper on television, because the BBC has an agree- 
‘nt with all political parties that no subject that is to be 
isbated in Parliament within fourteen days shall be dis- 
ed on the air. Mr Shinwell said this was a silly agree- 
nt; most newspapers agreed with him ; and questions 
> put down in the House suggesting that it should be 
considered. To most people’s surprise, but to the 
smpaniment of an approving nod from Mr Attlee, Sir 
Winston said that he would never reconsider it. It would 
‘a shocking thing,” and contrary to the long-term 
terests of the House, to have debates forestalled time after 
time on this “ vast new robot organisation of television and 
yroadcasting.” 
here are two entirely separate issues here. The first is 
it so long as the BBC is a monopoly, and so long as its 
‘thod of debating current affairs is to have a stage-set 
irty battle about them, it inevitably begins to look like a 
rival forum to Parliament. It is a forum that attracts far 
nore attention, but on which the debates are necessarily 
s informed and on which the reasons for particular Gov- 
ernment policies cannot be prematurely disclosed. The 
per remedy for this, however, is to stop the BBC being 
1 monopoly, and to bring its methods of discussing current 
iftairs more in line with those of the press. 
The second issue, which Sir Winston appeared to ignore, 
that all-party control of the discussions that may be held 
mm the air can be desperately dangerous: almost as 
dangerous, in principle, as would be single-party control 
of the arguments that are put forward in them. This is 
because there are certain issues—strikes are an example— 
i which it may be in the short-term interests of all profes- 
ional politicians, but not in the long-term interests of the 
public, that deeply-probing debates should be forbidden. 
[t is no answer to this criticism to say that these debates 
can still be held in a free press ; broadcasting is a medium 
that now reaches far more people. This is a straight conflict 
between the convenience of Parliament and the rights of the 
people. For the sake of democracy itself, the organised 
party interests at Westminster must not be allowed to treat 
this most important means of public information—and 
largest means of public entertainment—as their inalienable 
private estate, 


Labour and Defence 


| ‘ne seems to have taken the decision to make British 
H-bombs surprisingly calmly. There will inevitably 
be protests from the pacifists, and the far Left believes that 
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this is a great opportunity to woo the frightened ; but the 
party as a whole is apparently ready to accept the logic of 
the case. Much of the credit for this realism belongs to Mr 
Attlee, and perhaps even a little to Sir Winston Churchill. 
A fortnight before the White Paper was published— 
in the private speech that shocked some of his colleagues 
into misinterpretation—Mr Attlee told his followers that 
Britain needed its own H-bombs, and explained why. He 
thus stole a march on the potential critics, and answered 
their arguments in advance. Presumably he would not 
have been able to do this if he had not been taken into 
Sir Winston’s confidence. Certainly if he received any 
advance hint he made good use of it ; and an announcement 
that might otherwise have touched off an emotional storm 
has been accepted with almost tame resignation. 

The H-bomb has probably been made more palatable 
for Labour by the fact that there are still a number of 
grounds on which the Government can legitimately be 
attacked. Last week’s deplorable White Paper on the 
supply of military aircraft, with its heavy-handed passing of 
the buck to the pre-1951 Labour Governments, ensured 
that the coming defence debates will take place in a sultry 
atmosphere ; and the only problem facing Labour this week 
has been to agree on the exact form of the censure motion 
that it will table for next week’s debate on the main 
Defence White Paper. On the broad issues the party seems 
agreed ; the Government has been slack in promoting 
either international disarmament or national re-armament. 
Preferably Labour would like no arms ; but, if these are still 
needed (as all except the pacifists admit), then the Tories 
have not been producing enough and what they have been 
producing have not been of the right type. 

So much for the broad lines. On more detailed questions 
Labour is no more certain of itself than any other group of 
strategists, amateur or professional: It hopes it can think 
that National Service could be cut, but wants an inquiry 
first. It believes that more attention should be paid to 
nuclear weapons and less to conventional—chiefly because 
this sounds the progressive thing to believe ; but it is 
not sure about bombers. It thinks that both the army and 
navy could be trimmed back more, but wonders what would 
happen if a third world war starts and if neither side dares 
to drop the first H-bomb. These are the doubts that 
assail all minds, including those on the Tory back benches. 


Lack of Leadership Over Formosa 


HIS week’s resolution on Formosa by the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party might well 
have been worse. It calls on China and the United States 
to establish a cease-fire in the Straits of Formosa ; to arrange 
the evacuation of Nationalist troops from the offshore 
islands ; to see that Peking’s representative is admitted to 
the United Nations ; to neutralise Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores “by international guarantee,” until their inhabitants 
can make a “ free choice without intimidation from 
either side” ; and to ensure the “ withdrawal of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his principal supporters.” While this repre- 
sents a toning down of some of Mr Attlee’s more vote- 
winning statements in recent months, it appears nevertheless 
to have received general approval, including his own. [It 
may be regarded as a compromise—possibly only temporary 
—which steers clear of Communist propaganda and yet, at 
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the same time, carries a warning to America that Britain 
would not in any circumstances go to war for Formosa. 

If the resolution could be readily put into operation— 
which it cannot—few people in this country would contest 
it. But the Labour leadership has in reality fallen into a 
grave error. For, while it may be skilfully expressing a 
widespread emotional mood in Britain, to do so is extremely 
mischievous in two distinct respects. One is that it ignores 
several fundamental political realities in the Formosa situa- 
tion. It ignores, above all, the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists and not the Americans are making the running in 
the dispute ; Peking’s aggressive posture has created the 
present crisis, not Washington’s attempt to damp it down. 
And although Labour spokesmen claim that they seek to 
strengthen the Administration’s hand, no one in Washington 
could, in fact, have moved further on the China issue than 
President Eisenhower’s government during the past few 
months. The other mischievous effect is that the resolution 
does nothing to remind people in Britain either of their 
responsibilities towards America as an ally, or of their own 
interest in not evading those responsibilities. 

Blame rests, however, almost equally on the Government. 
Sir Anthony Eden has somewhat naturally hesitated to fly 
in the face of public opinion at this stage. But it is largely 
his and the Prime Minister’s fault that the British public 
has not had the leadership it ought to have had on this 
question in the past. After discussing Formosa with Mr 
Dulles in Bangkok, the Foreign Secretary should speak 
frankly and boldly to the nation on his return. 


Night Stop in Karachi 


HERE was a touch of irony about the final schedule for 
T Sir Anthony Eden’s journey to and from Bangkok. 
On the way out he stopped in Cairo and Karachi. On the 
way home He is due to stop in Delhi and Baghdad. In 
both the Middle East and the Indian sub-continent he will 
thus have stepped delicately round local rivalries. And 
while the Foreign Secretary’s conversations with Colonel 
Nasser have remained for the time being secret, he found 

Carachi in an altogether more expansive and confident 
mood. Acceptance of the necessity for Seato is character- 
istic of a new decisiveness about Pakistan’s foreign policy. 
This spreads not only into South East Asia but into the 
Middle East as well. In regard to the first, Pakistan has this 
week proved the only major Afro-Asian power—apart from 
Japan—willing to extend, through detailed and specific 
defence talks, some of its commitments alongside the 
western powers. In regard to the second, Pakistan is at 
the moment playing host to President Bayar of Turkey, just 
as it has done during the past few months to the Kings of 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia and to the Shah of Persia. 

In a West which has increasingly had to accept the tetchy 
and suspicious neutralism that appears to be inseparable 
from Asian and African nationalism, one may well ask: is 
all this too good to be true? Does Pakistan really mean 
to work for the genuine collective defence of the areas in 
which it has interests? In the search for an answer two 
factors are significant. General acceptance of Mr Nehru 
as the prophet of Asian neutralism has meant that Pakis- 
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tanis have taken another look at the bases of that attitude 
and found them wanting. This is a backlash from Kashmir. 
The other factor is that, for the moment at least, Pakistan 
has a firm and determined government, which is not bound 
to strike extreme Islamic attitudes. The pact with 
Turkey can be made the anchor of a realistic Middle East 
policy, with the result that, given time and backed by the 
American aid agreement, Pakistan might be found after 4] 
to fill some part of the gap left by the extinction of British 
power radiating from the old united India. 


Signor Scelba’s Unquiet Homecomin; 


4 


a 


O expert reading between the lines is required to sce 

that the visit to London of Signor Scelba and Pro- 
fessor Martino generated a genuine warmth of feeling. 
There is therefore ground for hoping that time may not 
after all prove it to have been “just ome more visit,” 
evanescent and superficial in its effects. Even the usual 
flaccid communiqué at the end of the London talks spoke 
of relations having “now happily returned to their old 
friendliness.” 

But, although the Italian prime minister’s visit was a suc- 
cess, he has returned home to find a potentially disturbing 
political crisis threatening the stability of his government. 
Standing precariously between the tiny Liberal party on 
his right and the small number of Social Democrats and 
Republicans on his left, his government is virtually unable 
to sway in any directic 1 without falling over. The latent 
crisis began with the ¢ »position of Liberal landowners to 
the government’s intention of bringing up again certain 
land reform proposals which have been shelved since 1948. 
This has precipitated a fresh clash on social and economic 
policy between the two wings of the big Christian Demo- 
crat party itself. And it undoubtedly raises questions on 
which there is no real unity of purpose within the govern- 
ment at all. 

For Italy’s allies it would be a disturbing affair if th: 
present crisis led to a prolonged political deadlock. It 1s 
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SHREDS OF EVIDENCE... 


But evidence of what ? Some happen- 





ing, back in geological time, left behind 

this strange material, with its long, thin, 
hairlike fibres; but, so far, the fibres 
| have kept their secret. Their present 
usefulness, however—a usefulness which 
springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There 

is scarcely a branch of industry which 

does not make use of Asbestos in one 

form or another, either for its remark- 

able resistance to heat, or for its other 

highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, 

we suggest, is a material well worth 


looking into. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 
Telephone : GROsvenor 6022 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial of commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—*‘Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BinMINGHAM—214, Haciey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
MaNcHesteR—73, Wuirworts Sr. _ Central 5429 
EpinsurGH— 33, CuaaLotre Sg. Edinburgh 30212 
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Are you bored 
in the 


boardroom ? 


I. YOUR COMPANY’S BOARDROOM 
impressively but monumentally dull—a 
room still sacred to the memory of an 
august founder? Or is it a pleasant place 
in which to meet—a background for clear 
thinking, and brisk discussion? 

This surely is what it should be—a room 
which reflects the Company’s present day 
character and outlook. 

Our design studio has many such board- 
rooms to its credit, as well as furnishing 
schemes for whole office blocks, hotels and 
ships—both in Britain and abroad. You 
will find us just as helpful if you are look- 
ing for a desk to suit an executive. 

If you would like to see what we can do, 
tell your secretary to write for our book- 
let, Furniture for Special Needs. Better still, 
visit our new Contracts Showroom and 
look round for yourself. 


HEAL’S 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 1666 


CONTRACTS LTD 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


w.i 
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(ici HOTEL 


Perthshire 


The world-famous resort hotel and its unique sporting 
facilities. Guests pay reduced green fees on its champion- 
ship golf courses and have free use of its superb tennis 
courts, putting and bowling greens, squash courts and 
indoor swimming pool. Dancing, private cinema. 


Opens for the season 7th April 





The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars. 





lessee HOTEL 


Ayrshire 


The famous hotel and its championship Ailsa Golf 
Course on the warm and sheltered Ayrshire coast. 
Reduced green fees for hotel guests. Tennis courts, 
pitch and putt course, indoor swimming pool. | 
Dancing, private cinema. 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full details. 








Si le premier verre 


THE FIRST | 


de Dubonnet est un 


DUBONNET Is 


ravigotant et si le troisieme 


REVIVER AND THE THIRD 


est celui qui porte bonheur, 


Is THE ONE WHICH BRINGS GOOD LUCK 


qu’est-ce que le second? 


WHAT IS THE SECOND? 


C’est le brave ancétre d 


IT 1s THE WORTHY ANCESTOR OF 


quatrieme et du cinquieme. 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH. 






If you have never tasted Dubonnet, why not make today the 
day? Dubonnet should be served quite cold in a fair-sized 
sherry glass. You will find it particularly delicious with a slice 
of lemon and a dash of soda. Alternatively, you may prefer it 


with a little gin, or with orange juice. Try it all ways to make cf 
sure, A large bottle costs 20/-. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO, LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
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en better to travel hopefully than to arrive. And while 
present coalition is admittedly incapable of giving a 
.:mic lead on the home front, it undoubtedly represents 
- best compromise that is in fact available. Indeed, 
or Scelba’s resignation at this stage would probably 
lowed by a more right-wing government. This would 
-ven less at home and certainly could not improve on 
or Scelba’s record abroad. A definite move towards a 
: participation of the neo-Fascists in government might, 
ict, undermine some of the new confidence which a 
.ocratic Italy has lately inspired among its neighbours. 


Next Year’s Civil Spending 


TH publication of the Vote on Account and the Defence 


i White Paper makes the accounting—as distinct from 
inti-inflationary—outline of the coming Budget fairly 
: ; Mr Butler’s prospect is discussed in a Note on page 
In general, the estimate of total expenditure in the 
ying year is much the same as the original estimate 
r 1954-55, but within the total there are a few significant 
inges between the two years. 
If all defence spending, in so far as it can be separated, 
; deducted from the total shown in the Vote on Account, 
- purely civil expenditure is estimated to be between 
) million and £70 million higher in the coming year. 
. large part of this increase is accounted for by the Ministry 








EXPENDITURE ON THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
(£ million) 





Estimated Expenditure 


Increase 
or 


1954-55* 1955-56 Decrease 





Educationt is.is iseaeed 319 A2 +23 
lth Service ci Soa kes 439 4635 +24 
itional Insurance 
fam. allow.)....... 183 206 +23 
National Assistance....... 14 125 —- 9 
Housing .o.35 si scnuneowks 80 73 —- 7 
* Including supplementary estimates. 


t Including universities. 


if Food’s vote, which, apart from its purchase of strategic 
reserves, shows ‘an ominous expansion of {£41 million. 
Some of this presumably reflects the recent wage award 
to farm workers and the Government’s subsequent under- 
writing of it; but until the detailed estimates for the 
Ministry appear, one cannot say to what extent the vote 
s merely speculative, based on a forecast of world market 
prices—and their relation to whatever is to be tlre final level 


f farmers’ guaranteed prices—in the coming year. The — 


remaining big increases in civil expenditure are accounted 
‘or, as might be expected, by three social service depart- 
ments. The cost of education shows its usual steady rise ; 
and the extra £24 million needed for the health service 
gives the impression that the brake put on the hospitals’ 
expenditure in recent years has been released somewhat. 
The changes in the estimates for national insurance and 
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national assistance show the net effects of the new legisla- 
tion for social security payments. 

To offset these increases, there is a saving in the civil 
spending of the Ministry of Supply and in the cost of 
colonial services. But in the current year the latter has been 
swollen by grants and loans to Kenya, and from Mr Lennox- 
Boyd’s statement on Wednesday, a supplementary estimate 
will evidently be required on this account some time in 
1955-56. The fall in the housing vote presumably reflects 
the Government’s determination that in future more houses 
should be built by private enterprise and fewer by local 
authorities. 


Politics in Private Bills 


HE results of the current batch of private members’ bills 
are proving even worse than was feared. Last Friday 
pre-election expediency scored two more victories over prin- 
ciple and common sense. The first occurrence was when 
Mr Short introduced his Bill to allow local authorities to 
operate concessionary bus fares for old age pensioners and 
other arbitrarily chosen groups of citizens and voters. Mr 
Boyd-Carpenter rightly replied for the Government that 
local authorities wishing to use their ratepayers’ money in 
this way should use the private Bill procedure that was 
designed for just such circumstances. But he hastened to 
say that he did not wish to put to this trouble those local 
authorities that have been operating such schemes illegally 
in the past. They will be indemnified and their paths 
cleared ; only the others will have to introduce private Bills. 
Mr Short’s Bill took up so much time in the Commons 
that there was not enough left for a full debate on the 
Lotteries Bill, unless opponents of this minor change in the 
gambling laws were ready at least to let it pass into com- 
mittee. This they were not, so the Bill was talked out and 
is now virtually dead for this session. There can be no 
serious pretence that the majority of the House or the 
country wants the private citizen’s shilling raffle to remain 
subject to the present baffling and largely evaded restrictions, 
that it prefers the law to slither along in its present dis- 
repute. But the Bill’s prospects were politely dimmed by 
the Home Office spokesman, who seemed to be arguing 
.that the Bill was immoral but practical. The Home Office 
would have given a firmer, and braver, lead on this issue 
under its previous tenant. 


Red Light on the Disarmament Road 


N the five-power disarmament talks that have just opened 
I in London the Russians made their attitude clear before 
they sat down ; and it was not an encouraging attitude. 
Pravda’s complaint that the membership of the United 
Nations sub-committee that is meeting at Lancaster House 
is weighted heavily against Russia, and the arrival of Mr 
Gromyko to play a role which, last summer, was left to the 
Soviet ambassador in London, Mr Malik, both suggest that 
the talks will be turned into a propaganda duel. This 
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suspicion is strengthened by the proposals on disarmament 
which were broadcast from Moscow last weekend. It is 
difficult to see how the Soviet government could have 
packed into three brief clauses a set of propositions more 
favourable to itself than these. 

First, the Russians return to their old demand for an 
immediate and unconditional destruction of all stocks of 
atomic weapons. At the UN Assembly last autumn 
Vyshinsky appeared to have abruptly dropped this familiar 
formula, which was always an obvious attempt to clear the 
way for Soviet predominance in manpower and conventional 
arms. Its revival confirms the interpretation that Vyshin- 
sky’s move last year was merely a device for delaying and 
obstructing the Paris agreements on Western Union. 
Secondly, the Russians propose that the size of all armed 
forces be frozen at the level of last January rst ; this would 
not only perpetuate the Communists’ numerical superiority 
but also prevent the West from adding any German con- 
tingent to its forces. Thirdly, in proposing a level above 
which defence expenditure should not be allowed to rise, 
the Russians have chosen to nominate the 1955 budget 
allocations. That would give them the benefit of the extra 
12 per cent they have appropriated for their own armed 
forces this year. 

Last May and June, when the same sub-committee held 
its previous session in London, its talks were conducted 
privately and without a propaganda fanfare. It seems that 
things will be different this time. Mr Gromyko has, in 
effect, brought to the table a placard inscribed: “ No agree- 
ment here!” There is only one consoling aspect to this 
for the free nations. If the Russians are not ready for 
genuine disarmament anyway, it is better that they should 
be open about it. 


Dear Food ? 


HE Minister of Food’s written answer this week about 
£ relative food prices in Britain and three other carefully 
selected countries was, of course, slightly bogus; in 
particular, any translation of American into British prices 
straight across the official exchange rate is a trick that trans- 
lators of wage rates could also play. Nevertheless, two 
conclusions can reasonably be drawn from his table, extracts 
from which are published below. 


LATEST AVAILABLE RETAIL PRICES 
(Per lb. except where otherwise stated) 








U.S.A. (Switzerland) France Britain 
(Oct., | (Dec., | (Jan., (Jan., 
1954) | 1954) 1955) | 1955) 
tae a Sie ares yA 8.2 ee Sok 
Bread ..... i: d 5} I] 4} 
Butter. .5..% S 2 te ee 6 8} |3 8- 4 2 
Margarine .. 2 13 | Da 2 11} | 1 4-2 3 
Milk (per 
pint) 1 0 53 6} | 7 
Bes8 ies. 5 0} 4 10 2 4} 210- 3 5} 
Seer . ics 9 8} 1 Oj | 7} 8 
SOG: screen 91144 |; Ull na | 7 0-10 QO 
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First, Britain is still a relatively cheap food « untry 
in an unduly dear food world. This is mainly becau:e the 
support given to domestic agriculture here is usually visely 
laid on the taxpayer rather than on the consumer (by jm. 
port quotas or other means); but it is fair to say that 
British distributors of foods that are wholly imporied— 
including tea—do not come out of this comparison too 
badly. Secondly, it is significant that the only one of My 
Heathcoat-Amory’s fifteen commodities in which the British 
price was above those in both France and Switzerland was 
the only commodity that is wholly home produced—nainely 
milk. This is also one of the commodities that is plainly 
in surplus supply. If the Opposition is going to make the 
cost of food its principal election issue, it would be wise to 
re-align its aim. 


Return of Israel’s Seer 


HEN Mr Ben-Gurion retired into Israel’s southern 
desert fourteen months ago, everyone knew that 
he wanted to write the saga of its war effort before he 
died, but no one expected that he had quit the political 
scene for good. It was the moment of his return, and 
not the fact of it, that surprised even some of his intimates 
last week. He, the exponent of an “active” defence 
policy, has taken on the defence ministry in place of another 
“ activist,” Mr Pinhas Lavon. By doing so he has accepted 
service under Mr Sharett, the apostle of peaceful change. 

‘Israel has been restless about its defences ever since 
Britain decided to quit Suez, and this restlessness increased 
at the news of the projected Turco-Iraqi pact. As against 
the few voices raised in argument that Turkey might 
succeed in knocking some realism into at least one Arab 
state, a multitude proclaimed that this newest of devices 
for arming Arabs would ultimately spell yet another threat 
to Israel. The news increased Israel’s sense of isolation ; 
Turkey is its only friendly neighbour and many Israelis 
instantly assumed, quite unnecessarily, that a Turkey in 
contact with Iraq must be an unfriendly Turkey. A people 
so cut off from normal give and take across frontiers tends 
to see every international situation in terms of stark black 
or white. 

While nerves were thus on edge about defence, two 
aggravating factors arose. After four months of relative 
quiet, the frontier with Jordan once more became a scene 
of gunfire and incidents, while, inside the cabinet, serious 
differences arose between Mr Lavon and Mr Sharett as 
to the way defence was to be run. The first, explosive 
and unbureaucratic by temperament, had on at least one 
occasion in the Knesset implied that he condoned sponsored 
reprisals, and he sought changes in the field of defence that 
became, at his own request, the subject of a government 
inquiry. Its result led to his resignation. 

Mr Ben-Gurion’s decision to take his place may well have 
been taken from more than one motive. He reasoned that 
when frontier affrays are in the news and nerves on edge 
about defence a sensational appointment was needed to 
blanket the Lavon resignation. But he may also have 
reasoned that Israel’s next elections are due on July 26th, 
and that if his party or coalition is to get a big enough 
majority to organise the end of proportional representation, 
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with its inevitable legacy of splinter parties, Mapai will need 

votes that only he can win. His ambition is, before he finally 

-stires, to endow Israel with a party system of British, as 
nosed to French, pattern. 


Satellites Falling into Line 


-y+HE announcement that the Hungarian prime minister, 
Mr Nagy, who has always been a strong advocate of 
> “new course” economic policy, is seriously ill, will 
nevitably be received with a large pinch of salt. But if he 
ndeed genuinely ill, he is probably consoling himself 
the thought that in present circumstances his bed is 
best place for him. With the open shift of policy in 
Moscow, Mr Rakosi is clearly coming into his own again ; 
he first reappeared upon the scene towards the end of last 
ir, having been fortified by a trip to Moscow. It is 
rnificant that the Hungarian régime reacted most swiftly 
il the satellites to the change of government in the 
Kremlin, and that it did so with a stern warning that the 
people must expect sacrifices and privations, so that their 
armed forces could be strengthened and the war plans of 
he imperialists frustrated. 

The Hungarians have been the recipients of louder and 
more lavish promises of better days than any other satellite 
peoples ; a cry of la patrie en danger, an appeal to their 
patriotism, was no doubt considered the best means of con- 
soling them for their frustrated hopes. Elsewhere in the 
Soviet bloc, where the movement towards a “ new course ” 
economic policy has in any: case been much more cautigus, 
the shift back to a tougher line is being more discreetly 
handled. The Poles, the Czechs and others are being let 
down fairly gently, partly for obvious reasons of political 
expediency, and partly because they have not, in fact, got 
very far to fall. All the same, a good many words are being 
eaten by those who have been expounding the wrong ideas 
about the relative importance of heavy and light industry ; 
and no opportunity is let slip of stressing the overriding 
importance of the former. Mr Bierut, for instance, recently 
told the central committee of the party in Poland that the 
planned spurt in the production of consumer goods this year 
is “only an exceptional phenomenon ” and that the con- 
ditions for the “further and more rapid expansion of the 
production of the means of production ” must be created. 
In agriculture, too, the satellites are taking their cue from 
Mr Khrushchev ; this will not come amiss to them, since 
everywhere the need to produce more food supplies is 
pressing. The Czechs have even decided to have their own 
version—by comparison a rather diminutive one—of the 
Soviet campaign to develop “virgin lands”; they have 
launched an appeal for volunteers to assist in the exploitation 
of the “vast land reserves” in the frontier areas formerly 
occupied by the Sudeten Germans. 


Unions and Rebels 


te news items in the past week provide an interesting 
4 contrast in union policy towards members who defy 
instructions. The Communist-dominated Electrical Trades 
Union is conducting a witch-hunt against those who, last 
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August, went back to work for Messrs. J. Lyons—in utter 
weariness of a four-month-long strike that had been called 
because a certain supervisor did not hold a union card. So 
far three leaders of the “ back-to-work” movement have 
been charged, and fined the formidable sums of £20, £15 
and {£5 respectively. These fines have been treated as 
arrears of union dues. The appeal 6f the first man has been 
rejected. As a member may not be more than a pound or so 
in arrears without forfeiting union membership, and as the 
man concerned has been told that the arrears must be paid 
by March 4th, an expulsion seems likely; it remains 
to be seen whether the union will then try to get him out of 
his job. The rest of the 140 men who went back to work 
without permission are also to be charged by the prosecutor- 
judges of the ETU, but not until late in March. It is 
perhaps significant that the election of the general secretary 
and national officers also takes place in March. 

If discipline is severe for those. who contravene the 
instructions of their union in order to work, it amounts to 
only a little scolding for those who do so in order to strike. 
The National Union of Railwaymen is being called upon to 
do such scolding to guards on the Liverpool-Southport line. 
Some weeks ago these guards decided to refuse to do 
overtime, because some of them were asked to help collect 
tickets on Sundays, instead of sitting in the rest room. 
This week a porter was asked to act as guard to fill the 
temporary shortage thus created. He refused, was disci- 
plined, and triggered off a strike. This fracas will be the 
first test of whether NUR’s renewed promises to improve 
efficiency can be carried out. 

The Transport and General Workers’ Union also is faced 
with recalcitrance—by the busmen of West Bromwich, who 
are on strike against the employment of an Indian conductor. 
Neither union nor management was much helped by the 
decision of the transport committees of Wolverhampton, 
Walsall and Birmingham to stop their services at the 
boundaries of West Bromwich in order to avoid trouble with 
their own men. They have now resumed normal services, 
but only because the licensing authority has insisted. This 
affair is a direct violation by the busmen of human rights ; 
it is the more unfortunate because India is the only country 
of the Commonwealth to allow unrestricted entry from 
Britain. 


The Cost of Mau Mau 


RITAIN is to provide Kenya with a drawing-account of 

£14 million ({10 million in grants and £4 million as 

an interest-free loan) to meet the bills for the Emergency 

in 1955-56, as against {113 million in the current year. 
Kenya will provide {£2 million. 

But the piper is objecting very bitterly to the tune that 
is being called. Both legitimately and highly illegitimately— 
in the Legislative Council and by means of pamphlets 
threatening surrendering terrorists with lynch law—the 
settlers are attacking the amnesty plan, which is now to run 
for three months. The European elected members in the 
Legislature must—like the settlers’ newspapers—have the 
right to oppose the government outspokenly ; but are their 
present tactics wise ? Although the debate on the amnesty 
terms was not carried to a division, they are consciously or 
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unconsciously building up a picture of a completely irre- 
concilable, unreasonable and undisciplined community 
setting itself hard against the Government, the Colonial 
Office, the general trend of British opinion, and the other 
races in Kenya. 

This is deplorable. Although there is much talk of 
settler opinion swinging behind those who oppose the 
amnesty, it is most improbable that the whole Kenya white 
community is taking up this attitude ; but unless saner and 
more moderate people speak up soon, the impression that 
all settlers talk like Mr Slade will become a stereotype— 
and this is something that the other races can use to 
advantage, and that will tempt them to become anti-settler 
on principle. The settlers risk becoming isolated from 
everybody else; and with every repudiation of Mr Blundell’s 
leadership, however hesitant it may sometimes be, they cut 
a worse figure. 

Now that the amnesty offer is being tried, they have to 
make the best of it; and since it is being tried, it must be 
given a fair trial. Africans make up their minds slowly, 
and three months is not excessive. Military progress is 
slow, but there is progress. Settlers declare that the Kikuyu 
are still largely uncommitted. But to give them the im- 
pression that Europeans can never agree, are extremely 
rattled, and are more interested in terrorising than in 
observance of law, is no way to bring them over. 


A False Economy 


HE Government believes that productivity in the build- 
- ing industry has increased by about 10 per cent in 
the last four or five years ; in consequence, Mr Bevins, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works, has told 
a questioner in the House of Commons, operational research 
by the Building Research Station, which was cut down as 
an economy measure in 1950 and 1951, is “not now sa 
necessary.” This is a curious complacency. Whatever 
the increase in productivity since 1950-51, there is stil] 
plenty of evidence that it has not been general throughout 
the industry ; and that it is inadequate to make up the 
drop in efficiency since 1939, let alone to compare with the 
advances achieved in some other industries. In the last 
report that it was allowed to make, the Gridwood Com- 
mittee on house building concluded that productivity in 
this section of the industry in 1951 was still 25 per cent 
below the 1939 level. In its study of productivity in a 
sample of about 150 housing contracts, the Building 
Research Station found that the number of man hours per 
house was almost three times as great in the worst contracts 
as in the best. Similar variations in performance are 
known in other types of building ; indeed the building 
operations of the Ministry of Works itself are by no means 
a shining example. 

With so much room for improvement, with new 
materials, new methods of construction and new types of 
mechanical equipment constantly coming into use, it is 
difficult to believe that a modest expenditure on objective 
research is unnecessary. Apart from occasional criticisms 
of slowness, it is also difficult to find anybody who denies 
that the Research Station has done its job fairly well. A 
much more common criticism—and it is to be hoped that 


this muddle does not account for the Government’s decision 
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—has been levied against the distribution ef respon; 
for building research within Whitehall ; at various tim: . ;) 
Minister of Works, the Lord President, and the T: 
have seemed to be falling over each other’s feet. 


Communist Subversion in German, 


ERR GROTEWOHL’S appeal to the Federal Ge ian 
H parliament for immediate joint talks on reuni 
a blatant manceuvre that has been made often before © \:h 
out any success. So far, the Social Democrat and «ade 
union opponents of rearmament have consistently re! used 
to accept the Russians’ German puppets as allies. B 
Communists have also been running an intensive under 
ground campaign against the treaties, the effect of which 
will not be seen for some time. Money has been p: 
out by hundreds of camouflaged societies in Western (er- 
many, which have been supporting the flood of appeals 
that have been sent from the Soviet Zone. Forged 
letters and leaflets have been circulated, which give the 
impression that they come from the bona fide antagonists 
of the Paris treaties. Signatures have been invited for 
alleged copies of the opposition’s “German Manifesto” 
against rearmament. But the words “in freedom” \« 
deleted from the original demand for German reunification 
—a significant omission if ever there was one. 

A Communist trick which is practised on every possible 
occasion is to discredit the reliability of one western ally 
in the eyes of the others. The Americans, in particular, 
have to be made to believe that the British, French and 
Germans are not to be trusted with military secrets. Shortly 
before the Bundestag debate, the East German Communists 
played a trump in this game. They broadcast an alleged 
“leak” from the defence office of Herr Blank in Bonn, to 
the effect that General Gruenther had issued sealed orders 
instructing the office to move to the south of France in the 
event of war. If the report is a fake, Nato headquarters w1/l, 
of course, be unimpressed. But, even so, the pul 
will have been given more “ evidence” to show that 1! 
Americans plan to use the German army as a shield behin« 
which to retreat, leaving behind them a country destrovec 
by atomic warfare. The concept is one which Germ 
naturally dislike ; and it has had to be countered by Gen 
Gruenther in an article in the Bonn government’s daily 
bulletin, which shows that the Germans are not intended 1 
do the shielding alone. This assurance is necessary. [he 
current phase of cold war in Western Germany has made 
it abundantly clear that implementing the treaties wil! be 
as difficult as ratifying them. 


— 
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Norway Trims its Sails 


HE Norwegian government’s action last week cuttin; 
back imports by 7 per cent came as no surpris< 

It had become obvious that, with a deficit in the foreign 
accounts equal to about £§5 million in 1954, prompt action 
was essential. The real surprise is that after being dormant 
for the past nine years the Bank of Norway’s discount ra‘¢ 
has been raised from 2} per cent to 34 per cent. Norway 
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‘; almost the last country in Europe to revert to classical 
nonetary techniques. 
rhe return to dearer money is well advised, for the 
in problem of the Norwegian economy is a tendency 
wards over-investment. With nearly 30 per cent of gross 
nal product going into investment, the rate of capital 
rmation is the highest in Western Europe. Hitherto the 
Norwegian authorities have preferred to use direct controls 


} the banking and credit system ; they may have better 


ck with traditional methods. The cuts in imports— 
as for cars from western countries are halved—are 
buted widely. In addition, tighter controls on imports 
Eastern Europe are promised, despite the fact that 
may react on Norway’s exports to these countries, since 
ide is normally balanced on a bilateral basis. Another 
tant proposal is the special tax of ten per cent on 
icts placed for new ships. 
ugh Norway’s difficulties obviously called for imme- 
iction, it is discouraging that the first impulse is to 
mports. As it happens, the cuts do not affect Nor- 
liberalisation percentage. But would it not have been 
ible to tide Norway over its present temporary difficul- 


2 vith some help from EPU ? 


Chinese Noughts and Crosses 


*¢ 


a Ore currency,” says the Peking People’s Daily, 


“is one of the most stable in the world.” From 
March ist, a new currency will be issued at the rate of 
1c new yuan to 10,000 old ones. This drastic currency 
reform is represented by Peking as little more than a con- 
venient bookkeeping change—a matter of simply crossing 
ut the last four noughts. This explanation is, to say 
1¢ least, inadequate. What of the confusion, the sus- 
picions, and the cost involved in the change over ? The 
Chinese themselves have found it necessary to offer addi- 
tional reasons. The central gold reserve, says the Bank 
i China, is now eleven times larger than in 1950. What 
t was then is anybody’s guess, but surely this does not 
‘xplain a currency reform of the order of five digits ? 
Another argument put out by Peking is that the change 
is justified by the increase in the prices of gold and other 
precious metals. But the Chinese yuan is not defined in 
gold, nor even officially linked, like the satellite currencies, 
to the Russian “ gold” rouble. 

The change will have little external significance, since 
trade with China is usually conducted in terms of sterling 
or other western currencies. But it may nevertheless make 

i ts mark on China’s foreign accounts by acting as yet 
‘nother check to the already much diminished flow of 
remittances from Chinese overseas. The main significance 
of the currency reform is, however, obviously internal. 
The authorities claim that, since prices and wages will be 
deflated by the same proportion, real income distribution 
will not be affected, but it will be surprising if they really 
desire and are able to achieve this result. And evidently 
the change is intended, at least in part, as a blow to currency 
hoarders. ‘Those who turn in any large number of old 
yuan will doubtless find themselves making further “ volun- 
tary” subscriptions to National Reconstruction Bonds ; 
and many peasants will discover too late that the old notes 

they have hidden away in a sock have become worthless. 


A Move in Guiana 


RITISH GUIANA is one of the colonies that pins down a 

British garrison ; it is generally believed that the troops, 
sent when the constitution was suspended, could not be 
withdrawn without risk of disorder. The majority of the 
people are still under the spell of the near-communist 
People’s Progressive Party, and the Commission of Enquiry, 
led by Sir James Robertson, reported last November that 
the hold of that party was as strong as ever. But there have 
been some slight signs that the Government’s determination 
to rule without the constitution, and to prosecute leaders of 
the PPP who break the stringent regulations for ensuring 
law and order, is having an effect. Going to prison was an 
effective moral weapon against the British Government in 
India—but only over a very long period of years, under 
the guidance of a political moralist of genius, Mahatma 
Gandhi, and for a principle that the British approved in 
their hearts—parliamentary self-government. None of these 
conditions has held in British Guiana ; and a people fond 
of excitement and action have become less enthusiastic for 
the PPP organisation and leadership in and out of prison. 

It is by no means discredited ; the strength of its appeal 
has been tacitly admitted by the strong anti-government 
statements of the leader of the rival “ moderate ” party, the 
United Democratic Party, who evidently feels this is the 
only way to compete. But the expulsion of Dr and Mrs 
Jagan from the chairmanship and secretaryship of the PPP, 
despite their bitter opposition and protest, suggests that the 
party executive wants to find more freedom for manceuvre 


than is permitted by an uncompromising anti-government, - 


anti-British, anti-white line. It has perhaps realised that it 
is completely out of step with developments in the rest of 
the Caribbean. But the way back from revolutionary 
organisation—especially after a putsch that failed—to a con- 
stitutional party is difficult ; and it is far from certain that 
the new leader, the very wily Mr Burnham, even contem- 
plates it. Guiana’s interregnum will no doubt continue— 
but the chance of getting some more representative people 
into the nominated Legislative Council may occur later. As 
some of the present members of the council are not even 
remotely acceptable to the Guianese, that chance should 
not be missed. 
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Making West Africa Pay 


WEST AFRICAN TRADE. 
By P. T. Bauer. 

Cambridge University Press. 
55s. 


466 pages. 


THE MARKETING OF COCOA IN 
WESTERN NIGERIA. 
By K. D. S. Baldwin. 
Oxford University Press. 52 pages. 5s. 
. OR many years the system and the 
policies of the marketing boards set 
up as successors to the centralised war- 
time arrangements for disposing of West 
Airican produce were accepted not only 
without challenge but as an improve- 
ment over the “haphazard” system of 
middiemen and merchants’ which 
“exposed” the growers to “ violent 
fluctuations” in prices before the war. 
The author of “ West African Trade ”— 
a most comprehensive and_ scholarly 
analysis—was (with Professor Paish) the 
first to challenge them on every ground 
—economic, social, politicalk—and to 
worst their defenders in a series of 
pitched battles in the specialist press. 
In the second part of his book he re- 
hearses the arguments in detail, showing, 
for example, not only that the boards 
have arrogated to themselves powers 
and functions which were never vested 
in them at the beginning, but that 
between 1948 and 1951 they totally 
failed to achieve the things they were 
supposed to do. They neither stabilised 
prices to the grower nor marketed the 
crops advantageously ; and they rendered 
incomes far less stable than they had 
been. The burden of a meticulous argu- 
ment sustained through some hundred 
pages is that the boards have, in fact, 
ruthlessly (if from a high sense of duty) 
squeezed the growers, failed even to 
reinvest the proceeds in the national 


interest, and have discouraged the 
private investment that would, in 
ordinary economic conditions, have 


expanded output and done something 
(perhaps much) to bring down prices 
from “ windfall” levels. 

It will not be easy to refute either the 
evidence or the reasoning, and it will 
be interesting to see if the boards’ 
spokesmen or apologists attempt it; in 
point of fact some governments have laid 
hands on the money that the boards 
have been making and put it to 
general revenue, thus somewhat clipping 
their wings but in no way invalidating 
Mr Bauer’s arguments. The way in 
which African governments have taken 
over the technique of making a levy of 
up to 50 per cent of producers’ incomes 
bears out some of Mr Bauer’s warnings 
of the political effects of such policies 
and it suits Britain’s trade balance 


extraordinarily well, if one neglects the 
good that might come of having more 
prosperous customers. There may be 
some technical limitations on expanding 
the cultivation of some crops (particu- 
larly cocoa) as much as Mr Bauer would 
look for if the full world price were 
passed to the grower ; and in some areas 
in Africa it has certainly happened that 
high export crop prices have at tmes 
led to a shortage of subsistence crops 
(for example in Southern Sudan)—but 
there has been no famine, and the situa- 
tion has rectified itself in a season or 
so; while the common argument about 
the inflation that would result from 
giving the local populations more than is 
good for them is certainly specious when 
any increased African demand for 
imported consumer goods, whether cloth 
or kerosene lamps, could be met in full ; 
indeed, imports of food are possible. Mr 
Bauer’s exploding of this fallacy should 
let a lot of light into the dark places of 
colonial treasuries. 

Mr Bauer, however, has not written 
a deliberately controversial book, though 
he is unable to prevent himself from 
being provocative—and occasionally 
from making deductions from rather 
slender evidence: the alleged crushing 
of opposition by the big British import- 
ing houses, for example. The monopo- 
listic pattern of importing favours such 
methods, but as Mr Bauer so effectively 
shows by economic analysis that the 
strangle grip of the half-dozen or so big 
firms gives the consumer a worse service, 
perhaps he could have given them more 
benefit of the doubt on sheer pettiness. 
But though “ West African Trade” is 
self-consciously a treatise, a laboratory 
exercise, the fact is that the author feels 
—even indignantly—for the African 
underdog. And who will blame him ? 
The book is all the better for it—all the 
better as a purge for officials and busi- 
ness magnates and for Socialist 
economists who are all for monopoly if 
it is Official or government-owned. 

One hopes that they will read it right 
through; but it is perhaps more 
important that African politicians and 
administrators, who now have the power, 
should read it. Mr Bauer argues un- 
falteringly that if monopolistic ten- 
dencies both in importing and exporting 
were reversed, and more competition 
allowed, Africans as a whole would be 
better off—but he realises that some 
Africans would immediately suffer, and 
it is these who are the best friends of a 
system that makes life easier, and more 
profitable, for a group of large British 
trading firms, banks, and shipping com- 
panies, as well as for the marketing 
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boards. Mr Bauer lists their virtues, by; 
he would like to set a horde of com- 
petitors, especially Levantine, among 
them. His deience of the Levant 
merchant is particularly skiiful—sinc 
is a defence of expatriate business in 
nationalistic West Africa generally, an 
it is largely borne out by Mr Baldwin’ 
study of the middleman in Nigeria. W! 

is sauce for the Syrian is sauce for the 
panelled boardroom in the City 
London. The boardroom will 
enjoy it; but perhaps, as Mr Bauer 
acknowledges the generous help of some 
of these firms, they are prepared to be 
reasoned round. 
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Chamber of Horrors 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT 
By Frederic Wertham. 
Museum Press. 407 pages. 2\s. 


HATEVER the defects of 

horror comics Bill, which w 
given a second reading in the H 
of Commons this week, the case for sor 
legislative action is at least strengthened 
by the publication in this country of D 
Wertham’s study of American hor: 
comics. It is true that the horril 
phenomenon has not reached anyt! 
like the proportions here that it has d 
in the United States. There, accord | 
to Dr Wertham, some sixty million : 
comic books are printed each month, i 
and many children spend two or three 
hours a day perusing them. In 
Britain, on the other hand, the circu 
lation of the worst publications is 
relatively small, and the publicity given 
to them in recent months has already, 
according to the Home _ Secretary, 
considerably reduced the supply. D: 
Wertham’s book suggests, too, 
the American brand of comic is rather 
more vicious (to judge by the specimens 
shown in the National Union of 
Teachers’ recent exhibition) than those 
sold in Britain. Many of the British 
ones, it is true, were printed from 
American matrices, and certainly are 
horrible enough. But importers in this 
country, presumably because of the exist- 
ing law against obscenity, have gone in 
for violence and cruelty, but not as 2 
rule in a sexual context. The illustra- 
tions in this book show some very nas) 
examples of sexual sadism. 

Dr Wertham is a psychiatrist special- 
ising in the treatment of children. H 
assertion that young and impressionab! 
minds are being moulded into those o! 
hooligans, criminals and perverts—or @! 
best, into frightened little illiterates w 
cannot sleep at nights—is supported | 
examples from his case-book. No 0! 
could read this book and still give | 
glib answer, sometimes heard, that 
does children no harm to have this out- 
let for their aggressive instincts, which 
otherwise might find more _practica! 
expression. Nor can anyone be com- 
placent about the situation in Britain, 
where horror comics, in spite of recent 
frosts, may yet grow rankly if they are 
unchecked. And no one, to judge b) 
American experience, can rely 07 
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ats to protect their children from 
- kind of corruption. But it is clear 
+ many people, inside the House of 

Commons and elsewhere, feel that a 
factory way of setting the taw on 
- comics has yet to be found. 


Air Force Saga 


MINT. 
lr. E. Lawrence. 
206 pages. 17s. 6d. 


\ / HEN imagination and perspicacity 
V\ ire combined as they were in 
Lawrence, they are apt to produce 
good guesses about the future, and 
§ his prophecies about this book 
well come true. In 1928, writing 
Mr E. M. Forster about postpone- 
f its publication until 1950 be- 
ff “the horror the fellows with 
. the force would feel at my giving 

iway, he added: 
; quite safely preserved and if the 
reneration want to read our stuff 
they ll have their chance. Usually 
e next but one that revives us, after 

H I 1 derision 

f (his may well happen, though largely 
reason that Lawrence could not 


of his purpose in writing “ The 
: Mint” was to engage the attention of 
ounders of the Royal Air Force by 
ribing how far the rigours of joining 
were beneficial, and how far futile. 
1922, the dreary or sordid patches 

iy have seemed unusual to the intel- 
ial reader for whom he was writing, 

t by 1950 they are no longer so. In 
postwar age when every other man 
der forty-five has done squarebashing 
ind sanitary fatigues, when bishops black 
boots and Fellows of All Souls 
how to empty a bin and fill a 

they are the lot of all of us, and 
‘The Mint” no longer provides the 
peripety and discovery that it was meant 


to 


a a 


) 


s interest now is quite other: first, in 
juota it adds to knowledge of T. E. 
Lawrence’s strange history ; secondly, in 
s portrait of the infant RAF. Of course 
shows Lawrence as the introspective 
id self-flagellating creature that the 
world knows from his letters, but it 
tows him as something more—a person 
h the will and reasoning power to 
quer neurosis by deliberately seek- 
z, and pursuing against great odds, a 

: of shoulder-rubbing with ordinary 

| ple. Self-consciously at first, but 
iter with a growing satisfaction, he 
rks at turning part of himself into 
someone “ just like any other chap.” Of 
surse he never attains this target. Even 
when at Cranwell, where “ months and 
months flowed silently away: I think I 
nad become happy,” he remains the 
wakeful and self-questioning member of 
che sleeping hut ; but he is also one who 
takes pleasure in ordinary emotions such 
's gratification at the envy with which 
other units regard his superb motor- 
vicycle. As a personal record, “The 
Mint” is a tale of triumph over a dis- 
cased mind ; as a piece of writing, ‘it 
uever reaches the heights of the “ Seven 


i 
Te 
il 


Pillars,” but being virtually a diary, it 
is far less mannered and more direct. 
It will always be a second best, but, 
as he prophesied, is likely in due course 
to have a revival. 

Its claim to the status of a classic will 
be enhanced because of the contribution 
it makes to early RAF history and folk- 
lore. This element will help posterity to 
discard its obscenities and its boring 
detail about sculleries, and to retain its 
account of the early technique of mint- 
ing a “ posh flight” out of much down- 
at-heel raw material. In a chapter called 
“ School,” a few sentences analyse the 
conflict between teaching servicemen the 
“ passivity of puppets with something of 
their immediacy and automatism” and 
teaching them “to retain a fig of volun- 
tariness.” This combination, once re- 
solved, produces a service that is “a 
vocation absolute and inevitable beyond 
any question under the sky, and so mar- 
vellous that I grow hot to make it per- 
fect.” From this point to September 
15, 1940 there runs an unbroken thread. 


Disbelieve It or Not 


THE SPOOR OF SPOOKS. 
By Bergen Evans. 
Michael Foseph. 288 pages. 15s. 


HE compilation of sottisiers serves 

two useful purposes. It does some- 
thing towards popular enlightenment ; 
a few hydra-heads of nonsense smashed 
are all to the good, and the spectacle 
encourages other club-wielders. It is 
also, from the author’s point of view, a 
healthy outlet for the misanthropy 
generated by the spectacle of Homo 
Stultus in the mass. Both motives are 
at work in this robust, cheerful and 
exasperated onslaught on the forts of 
folly — myth and bugaboo, homely 
wisdom, Higher Hokum and _ idées 
recues. From “extra-sensory percep- 
tion” to Mr Whittaker Chambers’s 
interview with the Devil, from Nostra- 
damus and miraculous fasts to the 
doctrine of soul-mates and the belief 
in beer as a galactogogue, from the fear 
of impending matriarchy to the com- 
forting conviction that crime does not 
pay, through the folklore of pregnancy 
and the legal learning of the amateur, 
Mr Bergen Evans ranges with icono- 
clastic glee, taking an occasional side- 
swipe at such embodiments of the 
American way of life as the automobile. 


One misses, in this transatlantic com- 
pendium, some notable British folklore 
—has Mr Evans heard that hardy 
perennial of the teatables, about the girl 
bather who met an octopus and perished 
miserably in giving birth to an eight- 
armed baby ? Or the various Poe-like 
legends of monsters immured in. the 
secret chambers of this or that Stately 
Home ? But one cannot have every- 
thing. It is all splendid fun, a sort of 
Ripley-in-reverse ; a Voltairean per- 
formance on the strictly lowbrow, 
knockabout level. Mr Evans’s inten- 
tions are, indeed, as serious as those of 
Voltaire. “We are committed to demo- 
cracy, that ‘ formidable heresy, ” he says 
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Government Periodicals 
for the Business Man 


F 


MONTHLY DIGEST 
OF STATISTICS 
4s. 6d. (by post 4s. 10d.) 
Annual subscription £3 including postage 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 
Monthly 2s. (by post 2s. 14d.) 
Annual subscription 25s. including postage 


BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL 
Weekly 9d. (by post 11d.) 
Annual subscription £2 5s. including postage 


DIGEST OF 
COLONIAL STATISTICS 
Bi-monthly 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 
Annual subscription 31s. 6d. inclu. postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1); {3a Castle Street. Edinburgh 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff: Tower 
Lane, Bristol | ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 


or through any bookseller 











BOOKLISTS 
I9SS 


We are happy to send, free on 
request, our recent catalogue 

of Standard Textbooks, together 
with booklists covering Economics 
and allied subjects, specially 
compiled for us by some of 


the leading publishers. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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- HENRY 


CECIL’s 


best-seller 


Brothers 
in 
Caw [10/6] 


“Startlingly funny 
people ... | adjure you 
to read this book” 


(S. Times) 
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Cc. H. ROLPH 
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in his tailpiece, “and democracy is 
based on the belief that men can and 
will be reasonable.” It will certainly 
be a black day when that belief in turn 
is relegated to the softisier. 


German Search for Unity 


THE EVOLUTION OF GERMANY. 
By John A. Hawgood. 

Home Study Books. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 


Bf fence book justifies the claim of this 
series to “ provide new interpreta- 
tions of modern knowledge . . . in a 
language of general intelligibility . . .” 
and it should stimulate the intelligence 
of the reader. As the preface says, it is 
not just another conventional history of 
Germany ; nor one more dissertation on 
“the German Problem” ; nor is any ot 
its limited space wasted on pseudo- 
psychological speculation about “the 
German character.” The title is, per- 
haps, questionable—unless “ Evolution ” 
is interpreted as a process complicated 
by accidents and follies. 

The book, which has a comprehensive 
reading list, is divided into four sections. 
The first describes the “ German tribes ” 
and their relations with one another and 
with their neighbours. The second 
reviews their “ Resources,” geographical 
and geological ; the use made of them by 
nobles, peasants and townsmen; and 
those changes in population which have 
contributed to the instability of the 
course of German history. 

In Section III Mr Hawgood, mindful 
of G. K. Chesterton’s advice, walks back- 
wards across the stage of history from 
Hitler to the early Hohenzollerns, assess- 
ing in turn the failures of the Weimar 
Republic, Bismarck, and the Frankfort 
“Liberals” of 1848 to recover a unity lost 
centuries before—and rediscovered by 
Mr Hawgood in Section IV. This last 
section is arranged in the normal chrono- 
logical order. Luther is acquitted, not 
altogether convincingly, of the charge of 
having widened the divisions and in- 
creased the tension of German political 
life; while the Renaissance, and the 
eighteenth century “ Enlightenment,” are 
shown to have had little influence on the 
political development of Germans, with 
the exception of those princes who took 
up enlightened despotism too late to save 
themselves or their subjects from the 
revolutionary wrath to come. But this, 
when it crossed the Rhine, was the 
Napoleonic Revolution, a strategic sim- 
plification, which gave the Germans a 
short experience of ~ unity without 
political education. 

The book concludes with an apprecia- 
tion of the effects of the great emigra- 
tions of freedom-seeking Germans: these 
movements diminished not long before 
the urge of European colonial expansion 
started, a competition in which the Ger- 
mans acquired few colonies and many 
jealous complexes. Some readers may 
feel that Mr Hawgood tends to blame 
fate rather than the Germans for their 
tale of woe ; but his last pages contain a 
warning that the furor teutonicus may 
even now not have been exorcised. 


220 pages. 
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Critical Roundup 


THE ATTACK ON BIG BUSINES 
By J. D. Glover. 

Harvard University Graduate Schoo 
Business Administration. (London: 2 
Bros. and Swinfen). 391 pages. 48s 


“"T*HIS book,” says Professor Lea: 
in his foreword, “has been w: 

primarily for use by thoughtful busi: 
leaders.” “It is,” says the author i: 
preface, “an endeavour to put toge! 
an accurate and understandable pi 
of the kinds of things that have been 
and written against ‘ big business.’” |] 
is a substantial assignment. At no tin 
even when the business man as such }). 
been something of a folk hero, has 
business been popular ; and the “ th 
said or written against big busine:; ’ 
form a very large and varied class. The, 
include highly technical attacks based on 
refinements of the theory of imperfec 
competition ; screams of rage by artists ; 
assaults in the name of extreme indi 
dualism and of all-embracing state 
socialism ; criticisms of technical or 
administrative competence and of 
fluence on the moral climate ; much good 
sense or much twaddle. 

Professor Glover does, on the whole. 
a very competent job of classifying, 
exemplifying, and sorting grain from 
chaff. The counts in the indictment are 
presented severally, with a wealth o! 
quotations and references. There is the 
economists’ attack: big business is 
efficient ; big business is monopolisi 
(or oligopolistic, which is as bad). There 
is the political and social attack: big 
business “runs the country”; it is 
compatible with either the social or 1! 
economic bases of democracy. There : 
the ethical and moral attack: big bi 
ness is crassly materialistic ; it is irr: 
ponsible ; it is the creator of “a baleful. 
inhuman civilisation.” A fourth section 
mildly indicates the differences between 
the current American scene and tha! 
which might have been deduced from th: 
foregoing analyses and jeremiads ; en 
phasises, per contra, the positive value : 
criticism ; and suggests to the “ though 
ful business leader” some ways of ©! 
lightening and disarming the oppositi: 

To apply to “ The Attack on Big Bu: 
ness” the sort of criticism called for | 
a profound and original analysis wou! 
be absurd. In all these fields it is sketch 
enough to justify a pained raising « 
academic eyebrows. But the busines: 
leader sufficiently thoughtful to follow | 
the references given will find qu! 
enough profundity to be going on wit! 
the less thoughtful reader who has hithe: 
to lumped all critics together as irrespo! 
sible or sinister un-Americans, “ me! 
theorists” or cranks will—if he 
through the book at all—experience | 
most salutary opening of the eyes. On: 
may even breathe a suspicion that son 
of the more intellectually exalted crit 
of big business, if they could overcom 
their irritation at the patball standards ©! 
controversy here exhibited, might gain « 
sense of proportion—and perhaps th: 
ability to distinguish a genuine adversa'\ 
from a man of straw. 
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Australasian Agriculture 


\RTIME AGRICULTURE IN AUS- 
>\. IA AND NEW ZEALAND 1939-50. 
G. Crawford and others. 
hed for the Food Research Institute 
inford University by Stanford Univer- 
ress (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
rages. 60s, 


ome respects (including its more 
| ..ccessful husbandry) New Zealand 
to Australia as Scotland does to 
ind. The drily critical account of 
Zealand wartime agricultural 
contrasts strongly with the lush 
nentation of the Australian, section. 
vhen you ask a promineng civil 
t to write an account of wartime 
iral policy, you must expect to 
thoroughly competent analysis of 
ficial records and documents—but 
the most interesting parts of the 
nevitably left out. We do not 
ibout the howling futility of both 
and postwar “plans for agri- 
” which are operated neither by 
ce incentive, nor by the com- 
allocation of labour and equip- 
but which seem to rely on the 
f ministerial oratory only. There 
inswer to the permanent conun- 
of how you can regulate prices in 
me, without compulsory purchase 
be » supplies and control of distribution 
+ vell. It has in fact been Australian 
deliberately to discourage agri- 
re, and to pay to producers less 
he world prices, for the sake of 
ee he supposed advantages of industrialisa- 
ind to provide cheap food for an 

ban electorate). 

Vir Ross’s account of New Zealand 
ilture only occupies a quarter of 
book, into which he compresses a 
petent account of wartime problems, 
i only a few pages on postwar issues. 
ronical threat of an unmanageable 

' of meat in 1940, owing to the break- 

vn of sea transport, is graphically 

scribed, as is also the wholesale diver- 

1 of milk from butter to cheese. The 
ior allows himself to be very critical 
chaotic manpower administration 

ring the war, and of transport in the 

stwar years. It is one of the most 
cresting episodes of recent history, 
“uch we tend to forget, that in New 
‘caland a general election has been 

\ling restrictionist practices and irre- 

onsible strikes in the waterside 

irkers’ (dockers’) union. 


Studies in Tradition 


‘HE CONSERVATIVE MIND. 
Russell Kirk. 
iber, 480 pages. 30s. 


( )REAT BRITAIN and the United 

States are alone among the greater 
‘auons of the world in having escaped 
‘evolution during the last hundred and 
ixty years. Their conservatism, by 
‘iis ultimate test, has been successful. 
What is the secret of its success? In 
quest of an answer, Mr Russell Kirk 
-xplores a large number of conservative 
writers of both countries, including for 





ight, and won, on the issue of pre- ~ 


good measure Tocqueville, who had © 
considerable influence on them. The 
difficulty inherent in such a task is that 
conservative thought is usually meaning- 
less save as the response to a reforming 
or revolutionary challenge; so that a 
satisfactory account of conservative 
arguments involves an almost equally 
thorough examination of radical argu- 
ments. Otherwise, it is like hearing one 
end of a telephone conversation. 

Mr Kirk, in this series of intelligent 
and illuminating essays, overcomes this 
difficulty with skill. His concern is 
with those “ who have stood by tradition 
and old establishments.” But because, 
in Britain and the United States, liberty 
became itself a tradition, he permits 
himself to include in his list Whigs like 
Burke and Macaulay and Liberals like 
Tocqueville and John Stuart Mill. 
Likewise his American list includes 
John: and Henry Adams, Irving Babbitt 
and George Santayana. He _ includes 
Disraeli and Newman but not Peel; 
Bagehot and Balfour but not Salisbury 
or Churchill. 

Many who regard themselves as con- 
servatives would think this selection 
very arbitrary. There is much point, 
if not complete conviction, in Mr Kirk’s 
contention that “Often it requires a 
man who is not quite one of them to 
wake conservatives from their congeni- 
tal lethargy.” So it was with his hero, 
Edmund Burke, whose philosophy he 
regards as the source of most subse- 
quent conservative thought. It is only 
by widening the scope of conservatism 
in this dubious way that Mr Kirk is able 
to conclude that 

In both great English-speaking nations, 
conservatism has manifested a political 
and intellectual continuity for nearly one 
hundred and sixty-five years, while the 
radical parties that detested tradition have 
dissolved in succession. 


Perhaps this somewhat fictitious con- 
tinuity is small objection to a book 
which remains, in its essence, a collec- 
tion of lively critical essays, worth 
reading for their own sake despite 
marked political prejudices and occa- 
sional errors of fact and interpretation. 
The initial study of Burke is the best 
in a book of many excellences. 


Urban Anecdotes 


THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
BRISTOL. 

By Bryan Little. 

Werner Laurie. 418 pages. 25s. 


M R LITTLE is a disciple of the pig- 
sticking school of urban history. 
Seated firmly in the saddle of his excel- 
lent bibliography, he gallops through the 
centuries of Bristol’s history, spearing 
firmly the facts and anecdotes that spring 
up before him, and transferring a dozen 
or so of them, triumphantly, to each 
printed page. He performs the feat very 
well; but repeated at such length it 
becomes tiresome. Moreover, Bristol is 
peculiarly unsuited to this kind of treat- 
ment. Its history is-too long and too 
varied ; no English provincial city has 
been so continuously important as Bristol 
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has. A more selective. approach was 
needed to indicate the patterns in the 
city’s history. 


In.a book with the subtitle “ A Study 
in Atlantic Civilisation,” the history of 
Bristol before Cabot’s voyage of 1497 
might well have been treated more 
briefly, as preparation for the trans- 
atlantic connection. In fact, the well- 
marked pattern of that connection is not 
brought out at all clearly. The city’s 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
prosperity was based largely on its con- 
venience—es compared with London— 
for transatlantic trades. But quite early 
in this period, the greater safety of Liver- 
pool and of Glasgow in wartime became 
apparent, and in each war of the 
eighteenth century these ports advanced 
at Bristol’s expense ; in each peace they 
consolidated most of their new gains. The 
coming of machine industry to the north 
gave a new basis to their superiority ; 
and the winding Avon appeared as a 
serious obstacle to the larger ships of the 
nineteenth century. Bristol was in real 
danger of becoming a backwater. It was 
saved, not by the Atlantic connection 
(though the new docks at Avonmouth 
preserved some part of this), but by 
industry and administration. 


Mr Little does not clearly indicate this 
or any other pattern ; and chronological 
anecdoterie, while it may still by courtesy 
be called history, cannot claim to be “A 
Study in Atlantic Civilisation.” The last 
part of the book, in which the author 
leaves the Atlantic alone and turns to 
recent developments, is more interesting. 
The growth of public and private admini- 
strations centring in London, requiring 
branch headquarters in regional capitals, 
brought one kind of salvation. Another 
came with the development of electric 
power, shifting industry from the coal- 
fields. And out of electric tramways 
came the Bristol aircraft industry, estab- 
lished to give the tramway workshops a 
little occupation in slack times. 


Books Received 


THe PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF THS 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Second 
Edition. 

By L. F. Crisp. Longmans, Green, in asso- 
ciation with The Wakefield Press, Adelaide. 
353 pages. 21s 

THe Economic State oF New ENGLAND. 
Editors: Arthur A. Bright, Jnr., and 
George H. Ellis. Yale University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 750 
pages. 48s. 


This monumental book is the report of 
the Committee of New England of the 
National Planning Association. It covers 
every aspect of economic life in the region 
ranging from forest lands to non-profit 
educational institutions. It will certainly 
be the standard reference work on a region 
where problems such as unemployment 
and obsolescence in industry have become 
critical. 

Two Stupies in AFRICAN NUTRITION: An 
urban and rural community in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

By Betty Preston Thompson. The Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute, Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. 74 pages. 8s. 6c 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 
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Eisenhower’s Next Term 


* Washington, D.C. 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER is now coming under 

the impersonal pressure of one of the almost unchange- 
able laws of American politics, which compels a President, 
especially if he is politically successful, to try for a second 
term of office. While Mr Eisenhower hides his own inten- 
tions behind jest and subterfuge, and indeed may not have 
made up his mind, the political forces which genuinely 
want him and those which feel they cannot do without him 
are sO arranging things that he can scarcely avoid being a 
candidate again in 1956. 

Mr Eisenhower’s own freedom of decision is greatly 
reduced, and he could only decide not to run at the cost of 
backing down on a multitude of obligations. The economic 
interests who feel that he is good for them are bringing 
their influence to bear through the Republican party struc- 
ture ; they must have a hearing in an era in which politics 
are becoming ever more expensive. As always, the men 
around the President have arrived at a sense of power, 
which translates easily into a belief that the nation cannot 
go on without the guidance of their chief. At all levels 
of the party, from the Cabinet and the Congress to the 
lowliest place-holder, the conviction grows that Republican 
survival demands a second Eisenhower term. The whole 
process gains force from every new indication that the Presi- 
dent is the most popular political figure in the country 
today, with an appeal rivalling that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In these circumstances, the commanders of the party 
organisation, the Republican National Committee, have 
devised arrangements for the nominating convention in 
1956 which can succeed only if Mr Eisenhower is again 
the presidential candidate. They have picked an unusually 
late date, August 20th, which would not leave enough time 
before the November election for any lesser nominee to 
make himself known to the voters. They have planned a 
brief session, four days, not long enough for a choice to 
be made from a wide-open field were the President to step 
aside. Feeling sure of what they are going to do and how 
they are going to do it, they have chosen San Francisco as 
the convention city, despite a three-hour time difference 
from the Atlantic coast ; if, as is hoped, daily sessions can 
be limited to a genteel five hours in the afternoons they will 
fall during the peak evening television time in the east. 
Obviously, the party organisers expect no repetition of the 
all-night performances which left dark circles under the 
nation’s eyes during the 1952 conventions. Finally, 
although the traditional function of the National Com- 


mittee is to “elect, not select,” the committee has adopted 
a resolution notifying the President, in effect, that he i 
expected to continue into a second term. 

In a national history which has seen thirty-three men 
serve in the presidency, there is only one clear-cut case oi 
a President’s declining, once elected, to seek a second term. 
The example is Rutherford B. Hayes, 1877-81, wh 
declared he would not accept renomination. The hard 
fact is that he could not have won it had he wanted it. 
Three other Presidents who were elected, as distinguished 
from Vice-Presidents who succeeded through death of their 
Presidents, failed to win renomination. All served in the 
stormy years just before the Civil War, when parties were 
still trying to evolve amid the debate over slavery. These 
experiences are not relevant today. The lesson of presiden- 
tial history is that a man who has been elected once tries 
again, and usually wins. 


* 


The tendency of the men around the President to 
organise the pressure for a second term has been illustrated 
by recent changes in the White House staff. The men 
involved, and their offices, are not well known, but the three 
senior members of the group who advised Mr Eisenhower 
in his 1952 campaign are now under the White House roo! 
and close to him. Mr Fred Seaton, who had been an 
Assistant Secretary of Defence, has left the Pentagon to 
become an administrative assistant to the President. M: 
Bernard Shanley, who had been counsel to the Presideat. 
has become his appointment secretary, sacrificing prestige 
for a more intimate relationship. Mr Sherman Adams 
continues as the Assistant to the President. These thre 
will form a political headquarters hard by Mr Eisenhowe: 
They will guide him toward renomination, set road block: 
for challengers, and at the same time try to lighten hi 
physical burdens so that he will be fit for a new race. In 
this, they are consulting their own desires, whatever the 
President’s may be. 

For justification, they can refer to many signs that. th 
Republican party would be foolhardy to let go of the good 
thing it has in Mr Eisenhower. Dr George Gallup ha 
reported on various soundings of the electorate which sup 
port that view, including a recent survey indicating that, in 
an election today, the President would score even more 
heavily than he did in 1952 over Mr Adlai Stevenson, wer¢ 
he the Democratic candidate. At the same time, Dr Gallup 
finds that the Vice-President, Mr Richard Nixon, who would 
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yparently top the Republican field if Mr Eisenhower 
‘-pped aside, would lose to Mr Stevenson three to two. 
rhe determinations of scientific pell-takers find confirma- 
yn in the cruder studies of all practical politicians. 

Mr Eisenhower, for his part, is discovering that it is going 
take more than four years to bring the Republican party 

-ward into the second half of the twentieth century. The 
-reat difficulties he has had in Congress with his programme 

the liberalisation of foreign trade policy drive the lesson 

me. His efforts to disengage from the cherished Repub- 

-an commitment to Nationalist China bring him up against 

serious problem in his own party ; and while the point is 

-batable, a respectable body of opinion holds that only the 
Republican party under Mr Eisenhower could carry off, 
without political disaster, a recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist régime. : 

At home, the political philosophy which Mr Eisenhower 
calls “dynamic conservatism” generates anger on the 
Republican right. At a recent mass meeting in Chicago, 
the party’s die-hards mourned the capture of the President 

y “people of questionable Republicanism,” and took as 
Be their targets his highway and school construction pro- 
he srammes, his unbalanced budget, his foreign trade policy, 
yy ind his opposition to the constitutional amendment still 
| being pressed by Senator John W. Bricker to restrict the 
presidential treaty-making power. The President believes 
that a party dominated by views so narrow would find itself 
permanently in the minority and he wants to save the 
American political system from that fate. But weighing 
igainst the evidence that more than two more years are 
needed to do this, and that the country needs more Repub- 
lican administration and cannot have it without an Eisen- 
hower candidacy, are many personal considerations. There 
is still little evidence that the President really likes his 
office. He would be 70 at the end of another term. He is 
concerned by the exactions upon his wife’s health. He is 
deeply eager to retire to his farm at Gettysburg. 

When it comes to the final result of all this, the 
political realities are depressingly difficult for the Demo- 
crats. They find it hard to contest the President’s pro- 
gramme in Congress, it is so much like their own. If Mr 
Adlai Stevenson runs again he has every reason to expect 
defeat, and the probable end of his political career. If he 
does not offer himself, few other Democrats of sufficient 
stature would be willing. Today it is hard to make the 
tacts of 1956 predict anything but a second term for 
President Eisenhower. 


EMSRS SEs Gia ee eaec 


Democrats Get In First 


Cue much of the President’s legislative programme is 
what the Democrats themselves would have ordered, 
their best chance of making political capital out of their 
-ongressional majority is to get in first and go farther. This 
is why they opened hearings on Bills giving financial aid to 
the states for school and road building before the President 
sent Congress his less liberal proposals on these subjects. 
And this is why the House Ways and Means Committee last 
week suddenly offered every income tax payer a reduction 
of $20 in his liabilities for himself and for each of his 
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dependants. This would in practice exempt from taxation 
several million families with low incomes—and a substantial 
number of votes. 

The Democrats decided in January to do something of 
this kind this year, after the President made it clear that he 


‘hoped to ask for a tax reduction in time for the 1956 


election. But congressional enthusiasm for the idea waned 
with the growing prospect that increased military expendi- 
ture would be needed for Formosa. However, the 
committeé’s income tax reduction, which is likely to be 
approved by the House this week, would not come into force 
until next January and would thus only mean a loss of under 
$1 billion in revenue during the 1955-56 fiscal year. The 
proposal is being pressed now because it can be tied in with 
the urgent extension of corporate income taxes and excise 
taxes on liquor, petrol, cars and cigarettes. These taxes 
are due to drop on April Ist and the President’s budget 
calculations depend on their continuance at current rates. 
For this reason he would be reluctant to veto the Bill and 
for this reason too it may be possible to push the income tax 
reduction through the Senate in spite of the powerful 
opposition of the Democratic financial expert there— 
Senator Byrd, who is determined that the budget must be 
balanced with no more delay. 

The Senate is also where the tariff reduction Bill, 
moderate as it is, will meet its strongest opposition, and 
anything stronger than it met last week in the House could 
kill it. For in spite of the successful attempt to limit debate 
on the Bill, and therefore a potential flood of crippling 
amendments, clever and complicated manceuvres almost 
succeeded in attaching to the Bill the most crippling amend- 
ment of all, which would have undermined any tariff con- 
cessions. While it was Mr Rayburn, the Democratic 
Speaker, who saved the President’s favourite legislation, 
Democratic votes as well as Republican contributed to the 
crisis. As industry has moved into the Democratic south, 
so has protectionism. For this and other reasons, trade 
policy has become as bipartisan as most other aspects of 
foreign policy—and more controversial. 


Building Boom 


PENDING for new construction, one of the plumpest 

of the cushions which kept last year’s readjustment from 
sinking into a recession, is doing as much or more to swell 
this winter’s recovery. In January all records for that month, 
normally unfavourable for building, were broken, both by 
the value of structures put in place and by starts on new 
houses. The latest figures for new contracts awarded do 
not suggest that any falling off of construction is coming. 
But in these gains private residential building, generally 
responsible for roughly a third of construction outlays, is 
playing an even more important part than usual. In this 
some observers see the possibility that the building boom 


may burst before long and deflate hopes of sustained pros- | 


perity in 1955—or, maybe, 1956. 

For several years it has been said that the gap in home 
building left by the depression and the war years must by 
now have been filled ; but so far this has had little effect on 
the demand for new dwellings, perhaps because Americans 
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are always anxious to move to a better house. Now, how- 
ever, the stunted birth rate of the fiineteen-thirties is affect- 
ing the marriage rate and the number of couples wanting 
homes for the first time is falling off. Yet, if present levels 
of building continue, there will be more new residential 
units available this year than ever before. Already the first 
warning has appeared—a rise in the number of vacant flats 
in many places. More ominous, perhaps, are the increasingly 
easy terms on which new houses are being sold: frequently 
no down payments are asked and furniture is sometimes 
moved free ; a refrigerator and even a television set is often 
standard equipment ; the garage may be complete with car 
—a Cadillac for a $60,000 house, a Ford for a $10,000 one— 
to be paid for with the house by joint instalments. Such 
schemes entice buyers into the housing market who may 
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not be able to stand the long financial strain of a mortgage. 

Behind the government’s so far gentle efforts to make 
money a little less easy to obtain is a desire to check unsound 
housing credit. But it can be argued that the surest way to 
burst the construction boom is‘to raise interest rates, for the 
present house building activity depends almost entirely on 
mortgage loans. Indeed there are those who wonder whether 
all the funds needed this year can in fact be found at reason- 
able rates. Total mortgage debt outstanding is now about 
'$75 billion, an increase of $9 billion in 1954, and another 
$16 billion will have to be borrowed to finance the new 
houses planned for 1955. But once this year is over, 
housing may begin to play a less vital part in the building 
boom, for by then federal spending on school and highway 
construction should be going up. 


Hoover’s Report Cards 


“JHE Commission on Organization of the Executive 

Branch of the Government was founded in 1947, under 
the chairmanship of Mr Herbert Hoover, to propose im- 
proved procedures and more efficient administrative 
practices for the federal government ; it then made 273 
recommendations, 193 of which were put into effect. The 
commission was re-established in 1953 with a new team of 
twelve men, still under Mr Hoover, and it was given the 
power to make recommendations not only on the methods 
of government but also on the “functions ” and limitations 
of administrative action. The commission appoints “ task 
forces ” made up of prominent citizens, to investigate special 
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aspects of government and to report their findings to the 
commission. The latter, in turn, passes these on 
Congress with its own evaluation. 

The second batch of Hoover reports is now beginning 
to appear. The first in this new series was prepared by 
task force headed by the President of Princeton Universi: 
and deals with problems of personnel and civil service 
Among its numerous recommendations was one for th 
creation of a “senior civil service group” (along Britis! 
lines) in which administrators of exceptional skill coulc 
serve without partisan political interference. It was in th: 
mixture of politics and permanent administrative service 
even at the rural post-office level, that the task force sa\ 
the main threat to the efficiency and integrity of the civi! 
service. The Hoover Commission itself had reservation 
about parts of its task force’s findings but agreed that $< 
million a year could be saved if there was less turnover : 
government employment. It pointedly ignored, howeve: 
that part of the report that dealt with the need for ; 
thorough overhauling of present security regulations. 

The second report deals with possible reductions i: 
government paper work and red tape. The government a! 
present handles 25 billion pieces of paper a year and waste 
paper is the largest single item of export from Washington 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand federal employees ar 
needed to sort and file papérs in millions of cabinets cover- 
ing office space with a rental value of $180 million a year 
The cost of government forms comes to some $867 millio: 
a year and directives run to one billion dollars annually. 
The commission urges that a “paper work managemien' 
programme” be set up (no doubt with sufficient filing 
cabinets) to see whether some $255 million a year can be 
sheared off red tape. Eighteen more reports from the 
Hoover Commission are due before its powers expire on 
May 31st, and there are those who say that Mr Hoover i: 


doing more about government now than when he was ir 
the White House. 


City and State 


ANY visitors to the United States are surprised to 

learn that Albany, and not New York City, is the 
capital of the State of New York. This surprise is often 
shared by Mayors of New York who think of their 
megalopolis as a state in itself. When the Governor of the 
state happens to be a Republican and the Mayor of New 
York City is a Democrat, as was the case during Mr Thomas 
Dewey’s administration, relations can get very strained, par- 
ticularly over budget arguments. Today there is a Demo- 
cratic Governor in Albany, Mr Averell Harriman, and 2 
Democratic Mayor in New York City’s Gracie Mansion. 
Mr Robert Wagner. But even so they are waging the 
traditional financial battle to the malicious amusement of 
the Republicans, who constitute a majority of the State 
Legislature. 

The budgetary problems faced by a Mayor of New York 
are formidable. The 114 agencies which administer the 
city have asked for $1,868,061,980 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning next July 1st. This is an increase of nearly $225 
million over the present year. The largest increases weré 
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isked for by the Police Department and the Board of 
Education, both of which are confronted with a state of 
ear emergency. Crimes of violence are rampant in New 
York City and schools are seriously overcrowded ; teachers 
» underpaid and Puerto Rican immigrants in need of 
,asic education are pouring in. Mayor Wagner is pledged 
) improve police protection on New York streets and to 
ocrease teachers’ salaries at once. At the same time, the 
-y is carrying a debt of more than $3.5 billion on which 
: must pay $309,561,347 this year in interest. 
To meet these obligations Mr Wagner asked the State 
(egislature for an increase of $27,700,000 in grants from 
. state, and for permission to divert to the city $11 million 
betting taxes, now going to the state treasury. He has 
) asked for an emergency grant of $18 million to meet 
> school problem and for the right to increase city taxes 
»y raising business taxes and issuing bonds. All this does 
‘t fit into Governor Harriman’s programme. He is com- 
lled by law to balance the state budget and he was 
sted, by an extremely narrow margin, on the promise 
f cutting taxes. Consequently, he has recommended that 
New York City’s share of state grants be increased by only 
$5,600,000 and that it should receive only $3,600,000 of 
betting revenue. He has ignored the emergency education 
srant altogether. Moreover, Governor Harriman has 
recommended increases in state aid to other localities pro- 
portionately higher than to New York. So far, Mr Harri- 
nan and Mr Wagner have been sparring gently, but with 
1) Republican Legislature anxious to widen the breach and 
force an unpopular Democratic recourse to higher taxes, 
the battle may become violent. 


Pay Day in Congress 


ITH coyness and trepidation, the House of Repre- 

sentatives voted last week to raise the salaries of 
members of Congress and of the Judiciary. One hundred 
ind eighteen Representatives voted against the Bill, even 
though the economic case for it is incontestable, rather than 
face the wrath of their constituents. The latter have no 
justification for indignation ; since their last pay raise in 
1946, Congressmen have found it increasingly difficult to 
make ends meet and several have been forced to quit public 
service. Nevertheless, the measure is political poison and 
on several previous occasions in American history it has 
haunted candidates at election time. That is why many 
Republicans are delighted that it is being brought forward 
by a Democratically-controlled Congress. 

The new Bill provides for an additional $10,000 a year 
‘or Congressmen, bringing their salaries and expense allow- 
ances to $25,000. The Senate is expected to whittle this 
figure down to $22,500. Members of the Judiciary will 
also benefit from the new wage scales: the Chief Justice 
will receive $35,500 and Associate Justices will likewise be 
raised by $10,000 to a salary of $35,000. Circuit and lower 
court judges will also receive better pay. The need to attract 
more good men into the Judiciary is flagrant and it is hoped 
that the new salaries will help. A Republican Representa- 
ttve from North Dakota, on the other hand, was candid 
enough to admit that, if better men were attracted to run 
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for Congress, many of its present members—including 
himself—would find themselves out of work. 

It is likely that the Senate will indulge in considerable 
beating of breasts before approving the Bill. Already, 
Senator Williams of Delaware is proposing that the increases 
should be postponed until the budget is balanced—a remote 
prospect. But as the total additional cost to the American 
people is expected to be less than $5 million a year, the 
Senate will almost certainly decide in the end that valour 
is the better part of bankruptcy. 


Atomic Lights for Manhattan? 


New York. 

HE Consolidated Edison Company of New York City 

is applying to the Atomic Energy Commission for a 
licence to construct a nuclear reactor, with a capacity of 
100,000-200,000 kilowatts, along a wooded stretch of the 
Hudson River, some 30 miles north of the city. This 
project, which may cost nearly $50 million, will be financed 
without AEC assistance and the company is planning to use 
a “ convertor ” reactor, rather than wait for the development 
of the more ambitious “ breeder ” reactor, in which as much 
plutonium is produced as uranium is “ burnt.” 

Two other companies also appear to be on the verge of 
entering the atomic industry race. The Detroit Edison 
Company is preparing to submit to the AEC plans for a 
reactor plant with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts to be built 
in Michigan. Detroit Edison is planning to spend 
$3.8 million on nuclear research this year and will probably 
ask for AEC backing. In New England, the recently formed 
Yankee Atomic Electric Company is planning to build a 
“ full-scale experimental plant ” with a possible capacity of 
200,000 kilowatts. The high cost of conventional fuels in 
New England justifies efforts to hasten the day of atomic 
energy. 

Whether any of these plants will generate power at com- 
petitive prices is another matter. Even at the present high 
prices for electric current along the Atlantic seaboard, 
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Consolidated Edison can supply New York users at seven- 
tenths of a cent a kilowatt-hour by using conventional fuels. 
Only if it succeeds in generating atomic electricity at less 
than a cent an hour, will it have demonstrated that reactor 
plants can be competitive. Moreover, the problem of third 
party accident insurance remains unsolved. Consolidated 
Edison hopes to work out an arrangement with the insurance 
industry by the time its reactor “ goes critical,” but for 
smaller firms some form of government-sponsored “ war 
risk insurance ” seems inevitable. 


Internationalists on Main Street 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE organisations which Americans form are infinitely 

various, ranging from the American Council of 
Learned Societies to the Elks, Moose, and Odd Fellows, 
not to mention a group known simply as “ World” 
(Membership: 300). Some are, or are alleged to be, sub- 
versive. The Attorney General of the United States 
publishes a blacklist, largely composed of obscure -groups 
with titles such as the Yugoslav Seamen’s Club or the 
Chopin Cultural Center. At the other extreme are the 
ultra-nationalist organisations. These are supported by 
the kind of people who not long ago set out to become “ Ten 
Million Americans for Mobilising for Justice ” for Senator 
McCarthy, and ended up unable to fill Madison Square 
Garden in New York for a rally. 

Much less is said about the plethora of organisations in 
the United States devoted to the spread of internationalism 
and enlightenment about world problems. One of the 
eldest of these is the Foreign Policy Association, before 
whose New York chapter Mr Dulles made an important 
speech last week. It publishes a book listing groups in the 
United States interested in international affairs ; the book 
is nearly 400 pages long. 

The FPA itself reflects the growth of internationalism 
since the last war. Founded in 1918, the association made a 
distinguished record as a non-partisan educational body. 
It reached a peak of membership in the agonised years from 
1938 to 1941, then declined somewhat, and by the late 
nineteen-forties seemed to be suffering from organisational 
sclerosis. Prominent speakers still graced its banquet tables 
in New York; the useful pamphlets on current foreign 
problems still appeared. But in the branches and affiliated 
organisations around the country there grew up a feeling 
that the association was too tightly organised at the top, 
and lacked the flexibility and the dynamism needed to do 
an effective job at the local level. — 

Since then, a quiet revolution has taken place. A size- 
able grant of money was forthcoming from the Fund for 
Adult Education, a creation of the Ford Foundation. New 
leadership has taken over at the top, in the person of Mr 
John W. Nason, a Rhodes Scholar. Under his guidance, 
the association has concentrated on helping with the forma- 
tion of new citizens’ groups in the field of foreign affairs, 
and on offering a variety of services to those already in 
existence. The FPA’s membership has climbed again, but 
no one at headquarters cares whether it ever reaches the 
1938-41 peak or not, as long as the association performs 
these functions with energy and imagination. There is 
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less exploitation of speakers with big names, and less belic/ 
that an occasional speech, to an audience of pre-convinced 
internationalists, is educating Americans about world affair: 
The FPA is only too glad to turn the glory over to the 
local citizens who enlist its aid in forming a new Worl 
Affairs Council or Committee. 

These councils are themselves often hybrid creatures. |; 
St Louis, for instance, the local branch of the Foreign 
Pelicy Association, the St Louis Co-ordinating Committe 
for Unesco, the Inter-American Centre, and the Citizens’ 
Committee for Atomic Energy Information groupe: 
together in 1949 to form the St Louis Council on World 
Affairs and to make a common appeal for funds. Since 
then the local branch of the American Association for th: 
United Nations and the Export Managers’ Club of St Loui: 
have come to be housed in the council’s offices, althoug! 
they raise their money separately. In Kansas, the stax 
Council grew out of an annual Governor’s Conference on 
World Affairs, Often the initial impetus comes from a com- 
mittee set up to mark United Nations Day. 


* 


The approaches of these councils and committees ar: 
diverse. They offer documentary films for rent to schools 
civic groups or clubs ; they collaborate with businessmen : 
organisations such as Rotary, Kiwanis, or the Junio: 
Chamber of Commerce. They distribute information 0: 
foreign affairs in every conceivable format and at ever: 
conceivable level of subtlety, from bright posters to reprints 
from learned journals ; they help secondary school student: 
to organise model United Nations sessions, where student: 
play at orating with Mr Lodge or walking out with the lat: 
Mr Vishinsky. They burgeon with organisers’ kits an 
with the organisers themselves. And over all, the FPA’: 
regional representatives hover helpfully, ready to give th: 
benefit of that wide practical experience without which 
local initiative is only too likely to fritter itself away in 
futility, leaving a community not only unorganised and 
uneducated, but disillusioned. 

All this takes patient work, for Americans have become 
wary about joining organisations, especially those which 
smack of the foreign and the strange. A few words of 
suspicion have been known to hold up the organisation o! 
a World Affairs Council for months, while the FPA wearily 
went about the business of proving its non-partisanship. In 
Texas, for instance, organisers go on the assumption that 
no internationalist organisation can survive unless it can 
claim to be 100 per cent Texan. The Dallas Council on 
World Affairs is healthy and effective, but it must maintain 
and assert its independence from New York influences, 
Manhattan being to many Texans quite as foreign as 
London or Djibouti. In many places the taunt, “ un- 
American,” must be exorcised in advance. 

Nevertheless, thousands of Americans are enrolled, not 
only in non-partisan educational ventures, but in “ action 
groups,” such as the American Association for the United 
Nations, for which Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt has. done so 
much, or the United World Federalists. More and more 
groups, whose primary purposes are not international, have 
become interested in promoting an understanding of foreign 
affairs and foreign peoples. In the United States, the great 
reserves of good will and friendliness for other nations have 
not been exhausted by the harsh realities of the postwar 
years, and they are being organised, informed, and put to 
work today on an unprecedented scale. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


‘or Morse of Oregon, once a Republican and latterly 
iate’s only Independent, has officially joined the 
ratic party. He has thus formally given the Demo- 
- clear majority in the Senate which his support had 
enabled them to enjoy in practice. 


* 


Supreme Court has decided that both. the theatre 
essional boxing are subject to the same anti-trust 
other interstate commercial enterprises and has 
ired the way for the Justice Department to prosecute 
ibert theatre companies and the International Boxing 
monopolistic practices. Although a previous 
ling had exempted baseball from the provisions of 
monopoly legislation, this did not, according to a 
y of the Justices, mean that all entertainments and 
exhibitions are merely amusements and not busi- 
; within the meaning of the anti-trust laws. 


* 


Louis, in the border state of Missouri, has taken a 
int step towards ending racial segregation in its 

- school system, in accordance with the recent Supreme 
ruling on the subject. The integration of Negro 
its in the secondary schools, in which they constitute 
per cent of the enrolment, was achieved without 
t, and is to be followed next September by the open- 
all primary schools to Negro children. 


* 


he refunding operation early this month, all but § per 

! the holders of the maturing securities took advantage 
e of the exchanges offered by the Treasury. It was 
‘cularly satisfactory that the new long-term issue, for 
irs al 3 per cent, went better than had been expected ; 
not available for cash but $1.9 billion was reinvested 


* 


‘he “lifetime” president of the International Long- 
remen’s Association, Mr ‘Joseph P. Ryan, was indicted 

) years ago after the New York Crime Commission had 
ised him of appropriating union funds for his own 
and accepting gratuities from employers in violation 
the Taft-Hartley law. Mr Ryan, who resigned his ILA 
\dership last year, has been found guilty on the gratuities 
“large and sentenced to six months in prison and a $2,500 


* 


T 


In view of the serious depression and unemployment in 
textile industry, the Textile Workers Union has decided 
‘ot to press for a wage rise this year. The union took this 
‘ccision in spite of the fact that there have been wage cuts 
Sut NO wage increases in the industry since rg5t. 





















Newsweek - 


Iraq has 


money to spend 


How ?... Why?... This is described in a 
most comprehensive article appearing in the 
February 28 issue of ““ NEWSWEEK”. 


Factual and analytical articles, such as this, 

or the one dealing with Scandinavia 

on March 21 next, fill the pages of each issue of 
“ NEW SWEEK ” and have earned the 


confidenv of discerning readers the world over. 


These readers, over 2,500,000 of them— 
consist of top Business Men, Government 
Officials, Professional Men, Engineers, 
Architects—in fact the men who make decisions. 
By advertising in “ NEWSWEEK ” you 
can sit in at thousands of Board Meetings. 

orm! for a specimen copy to-day and judge for 
yourself. Like so many of the most influential 
International Advertisers, you also will 
realise the importance of placing 
“ NEWSWEEK ” on your Advertising Schedule. 


You can advertise separately in the EUROPEAN, 
PACIFIC or U.S.A. editions. 


& 





Newsweek 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISING OFFICE, 
MORRIS HOUSE, JERMYN STREET, S.W.1. 
Tel: WHitehall 0967/8. 
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The case of Pseudococcus kenyae 5 , 


Dieldrin is one of the newer Shell insecticides, effective 
against a very wide range of crop-destroying pests. 1's 
exceptional persistence, surer kill and lower dosages are 
now aiding agricultural production throughout the world. 
It is also extensively used as a residual spray against 


P. kenyae is a mealy bug which feeds on the sap of Kenya’s coffee trees and 
spreads disease through the plantations. Given the chance, predatory insects soon 
clean up infestations — but between the mealy bug and the predators stands a 
species of ant. In return for a secretion of ‘honeydew’ the ants protect the mealy 
bugs from their natural enemies. 

Direct control of the pest has always been difficult, because mealy bugs wear 
waxen coats which throw off insecticides. However, Kenya coffee growers have 
solved the problem by using the Shell insecticide dieldrin — against the ants. 

Dieldrin is a powerful and persistent ant destroyer. One low-cost application 
to the stems of the trees acts as a lethal barrier to the ants for at least two months, 
by which time the predators have moved in and killed the mealy bugs. 


dieldrin 


dieldrin and aldrin are 





For further information apply to your Shell Company 


disease-carrying insects. 

Aldrin -— another recent Shell development —is fast 
becoming recognised as the best of all insecticides for the 
control of pests in the soil. 

Is there an urgent pest problem in your area? 


insecticides for world-wide use 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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The World Overseas 


Japan’s Confused Elections 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


APAN goes to the polls tomorrow with the main parties 
| i; muddled and confused as the electors. Neither of 
two conservative parties nor of the two socialist parties 
has made any attempt to suggest remedies for the nation’s 
economic plight. All have dutifully pledged tax cuts, but 
the Socialists have offered any suggestion on how this 
é ould be accomplished—in their case, of course, by cutting 
lown the defence budget. The ousted Liberals (whose 
former doughty leader, Mr Yoshida, is mischievously 
running as a private member) have lost the initiative to their 
fellow-conservative opponents, Mr Hatoyama’s Democrats, 
ind are playing a desperate “ double-up ” game ; the Demo- 
crats promised a §00-million-yen tax cut; the Liberals 
vuntered with a 1,000-million-yen reduction promise ; the 
Democrats triumphantly pulled out of thin air a six-year 
plan for “ economic independence ” (which even the party’s 
ible financial authority, Mr Tanzan Ishibashi, admits is 
“somewhat abstract and divorced from reality”); the 
f Liberals countered doggedly with a three-year plan. In the 
circumstances, an apologetic warning from the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington that the government should not 
lean too heavily on expectations of continued American 
nomic aid is regarded by all parties as being execrably 
ned and abominably embarrassing—the more so since all 
ries are pretending virtuously that their one aim is to be 
nourably rid of all American aid and influence. 
For the West, the most important aspect of the election 
npaign has been the adroit timing of the Soviet overtures 
to » Mr Hatoyama’s caretaker government. Mr Molotov said 
t he wanted to “ normalise” relations with Japan ; he 
has ene succeeded admirably in “ respectablising ” con- 
ervative Japanese discussion of the Communist problem. 
he frustrated and unhappy left-wing Socialists, virtually 
indistinguishable from the Communist party, are drinking 
bitter green tea as they listen to Mr Hatoyama enthusiasti- 
cally voicing the sentiments of which they felt they had a 
justifiable monopoly. Mr Hatoyama, as a professional 
politician if amateur diplomat, can afford to be exuberant 
over the Soviet gesture—to an extravagant degree which 
drives his Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, the profes- 
tonal diplomat, frantic—because the Moscow-Tokyo nego- 
tations stress Japan’s independence and the Democrats’ 
escape” from the Washington “colonialism” which 
imprisoned the weak Yoshida-san. 
True, both Mr Hatoyama and Mr Shigemitsu are 
carnestly professing—perhaps too much—Japan’s unshaken 






devotion to Washington and the West, but they know very 
well they will gain no votes by needless enthusiasm for that 
theme. As the campaign drew to its close, the advisers of 
the worried Mr Taketora Ogata, the new leader of the 
Liberals, strongly urged him to drop even his half-hearted 
warnings to Mr Hatoyama on the dangers of becoming 
friendly with Moscow. 

None of this Japanese excitement over the Soviet Union’s 
belated overtures should be interpreted as evidence of grow- 
ing pro-Communism in Japan. The popular mood remains 
one of nationalism and neutralism. Mr Molotov has simply 
given Japan its first real postwar opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing its independence. Britain, with great advantage to Japan 
and the West, could have aroused the same reaction by a 
more positive and sympathetic interest in Japan. Sir 
Anthony Eden’s unfortunate refusal to visit Tokyo after his 
visit to Bangkok has been noted sensitively and regretfully. 
Conversely, Mr John Foster Dulles’ decision to refrain from 
visiting Tokyo on his trip to Bangkok has—with equal sensi- 
tivity—been noted gratefully. 

It was a natural corollary that Mr Hatoyama should also 
announce proudly that his government, if returned to power, 
intended to recognise Communist China. The manner of 
his announcement was also significant and consistent ; he 
chose a distinguished visiting British pressman as his 
medium, thereby slighting the United States Ambassador, 
Mr Allison and again usurping the role of his harrie 
Foreign Minister. 

Some other points of interest have emerged from the cam- 
paign—which will probably result in a sullen and uneasy 
coalition between the two conservative parties. First, the 
Communist party is back in the field, strong and full of 
spirit and yen, after a curious lull of leaderless inactivity. 
With only one seat in the Diet, the party is running 99 candi- 
dates and may hope to elect three or four of them, including 
the redoubtable Yoshio Shiga, who has emerged from hiding 
after six years. Second, the ultranationalist rightists are 
also re-emerging, but not as confidently yet as the 
Communists, although their accredited membership is 
five times the official: 100,000 membership of the Com- 
munist party. Eventually, they will probably again be a 
stronger threat to Japan’s precarious democracy than the 

Communists. 

Third, business interests are in the saddle—with Mitsui 
representatives saying openly that they would have preferred 


a Yoshida government to continue in office. Fourth, the 
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armed services are temporarily in the background ; they are 
a liability now rather than an asset, even to the armament- 
dedicated Liberals and Democrats. Only two eminent repre- 
sentatives of the old Imperial forces are running as candi- 
dates. Fifth, there is no apparent evidence of any serious 
hostility against the Liberal members who were involved in 
the ship-building scandals. Finally, there is one certain 
prediction that can be made ; the West will not benefit from 
the results of the Japanese election of 1955. 


French Patchwork 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


FTER eighteen days of interregnum the crisis is over. 
France has a new government. M. Mendés-France, 
brought down by his fellow-Radical, M. Mayer, is 
succeeded by another Radical, M. Edgar Faure. This is 
more than a farce ; several lessons can be drawn from the 
paradoxical succession. Most French parties, and the 
Radical “club” in particular, manage to include conflict- 
ing groups under one label. Furthermore, with the Com- 
munists outside its orbit, the oscillations of the political 
pendulum have a limited range. Hence the key role of the 
Radical party. After the fall of Dien Bien Phu, popular 
pressure produced a leftward swing and brought 
M. Mendés-France to power. Now the pendulum is back 
to its more natural position. The Laniel majority is resur- 
rected, but it now has a Radical at its head. 

Before the crisis ran its full course other candidates 
had to be cleared out of the way. After the conservative, 
M. Pinay, and the Christian Democrat (MRP), M. Pfimlin, 
it was the turn of the Socialist, M. Pineau. But in spite 
of solid MRP backing he failed for several reasons. A 
tactical blunder cost him the votes of overseas deputies. 
Though himself a moderate “European” he packed his 
cabinet list, like M. Pinay before him, with former sup- 
porters of the EDC. (“Only Adenauer is missing,” com- 
mented one Socialist “rebel.”) This created unrest not 
only among the Gaullists, but in the divided Socialist ranks 
as well. The chief cause of M. Pineau’s failure, however, 
was the deep suspicion of the conservatives. For the first 
time during this crisis the conservatives (Independents, 
Peasants and dissident Gaullists) acted together in a disci- 
plined fashion. After eight months out of power they 
would not allow a Socialist to take over and initiate reform 
both in North Africa and at home. They would not accept 
this even in order to allow the MRP to recover its “ leftist ” 
label. Speaking on behalf of the conservatives, M. Reynaud 
evoked prospects of monetary instability and raised the 
spectre of inflation. M. Pineau was then doomed. 

When he was defeated, however, in the early hours of 
last Saturday morning, the victorious conservatives did not 
wish to put forward one of their own men. To counteract 
the “ Mendés myth ” it was preferable to suggest a candi- 
date with a left-wing reputation, but one who could be 
“trusted.” When it was learnt that M. Edgar Faure had 
been approached, stock values rose on the Paris bourse. 
Still, some people wondered whether M. Faure would agree 
to lead a centre-right coalition. It was rumoured that in a 
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heated meeting, M. Mendés-France had advised his former 
colleague to agree only if he were sure of Socialist backing. 

M. Faure went ahead without Socialist support. By 
Wednesday morning he had formed a prospective right-wing 
cabinet, and he then faced the Assembly. Since he had 
been Minister of Finance in the two preceding cabinets, he 
could claim some credit for the economic recovery of the 
last eighteen months. He promised to foster rapid indust: a] 
expansion and on its basis to increase real wages by 7 per 
cent before June, 1956. 

When M. Faure replied to questions in the afternoon the 
mood was more relaxed. The problem was no longer 
whether he would muster a majority, but how big it would 
be. More confident, he could show the parliamentary s{:i!| 
which has kept him so long in the limelight and even pro- 
duced the saying: “ governments go, Faure remains.” At 
first he answered soberly many questions of detail. Then, 
warming up, he blurred the outline of his North African 
policy with adroit rhetoric. He pledged himself to ratify 
the Paris agreements, but to keep their opponents satisfied 
he repeated in vague terms his predecessor’s idea of 
“ parallel negotiations.” Finally, after scoring some clever 
debating points, M. Faure ended on an emotional note, 
referring to France’s prestige, to the vital tasks facing it and 
to its leaders’ duty of self-sacrifice. 


No Future for Ostriches 


The performance was brilliant, and some time elapsed 
before the critics began pulling it to pieces in the lobbies. 
Then some noted cynically that M. Faure has always 
shown a great propensity for “ self-sacrifice.”” The partisans 
of M. Mendés-France accused the new premier of falsity. 
ingratitude and, above all, of preventing a clear division in 
the Assembly. It was also observed that all the applause 
came from the right side of the parliamentary semi-circle ; 
that M. Mendés-France did not clap; that not only th: 
Communists but the Socialists as well kept silent. 

M. Faure was finally elected by 369 votes against 210. 
He “broadened” the majority by exchanging Socialis! 
support for almost all the votes from the centre to th« 
extreme right. The new government is more in the image 
of the present Assembly than its predecessor, which was 
born out of anger and frustration ; the centre-right coalition 
is the natural ruler in this Chamber. But this does not 
necessarily mean that the new government will last. Com- 
munist votes cannot make, but they can unmake, a govern- 
ment. Besides, the right-wing itself stands divided. M. 
Laniel, who governed with a similar majority, has shown 
that it can be held together only by an ostrich-like policy. 
After the Mendés-France experiment it will be more diff- 
cult for a premier to keep his head in the sand. 

The new government has a fair chance of getting the 
Paris agreements through the Council of the Republic. It 
will find it more awkward to act on the North African. 
and particularly on the economic, front. There it will also 
have to fight against a dangerous shadow. Since M. 
Mendés-France was brought down before producing his 
economic programme, the new team’s acts will be matched 
by the public not against what he achieved but against what 
he might have done. For the first time since 1947 Christian 
Democrat ministers hold key economic portfolios (M. 
Pfimlin the Ministry of Finance, M: Bacon that of Labour) : 
will they now prove their reforming zeal ? Whatever their 
intentions or those of the premier, they are likely to be 
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- prisoners of their conservative majority. In a few 
‘cs’ time the new government will face an important 


y If the April rendezvous is judged by the workers to 
g , new version of All Fools Day, M. Faure will lose the 
d aants of his left-wing reputation and the political re- 
€ uiping begun last year will proceed on clearer lines. 


¢ | man rearmament, North Africa and M. Faure’s 
i] é iomic policy will determine whether M. Mendés-France 
yught back to power after mext year’s elections. 


— Aden’s Hinterland 


| ‘HE visitors’ book at Aden carries some notable 
ynatures for last month, beginning with Mr Henry 
nson’s (the first British Muinister-in-office ever to visit 
-rritory) and ending with President Tito’s. The latter, 
was little more than a passer-by, no doubt retained 
the impression Aden makes on every winter traveller— 
if a busy oil and coal bunkering port below sharp bare 
is and on a hot blue sea. Mr Hopkinson, who stayed 
ger, was able to see a very different scene ; he spent 
irly a week in the huge hinterland which is the Aden 
‘rotectorate, and which was till lately little known, except 
, intrepid Arabian travellers. As he learned, it is now 
a yening up at a speed that confronts its rulers and advisers 
S vith some perplexities. 

x \den itself, which is a Crown Colony, is only 80 square 
miles in area. The Protectorate, which stretches for 750 
les along the southern coast of Arabia, has an area of 
[12,000 square miles and consists of independent sheikhdoms 
ad sultanates having treaty relations with Britain of much 
the same pattern as those now growing familiar along the 
il-bearing coast of Arabia. These tribal territories, that is, 
ire autonomous and highly individualistic, but some of 
hem accept British advice about their internal affairs and 

ill agree to British management of their external ones. 

The western protectorate, which is divided between nine- 
‘cen such rulers, shares a frontier with Yemen. The eastern 
ie, divided between two main rulers, has no frontier 

oubles to speak of since it adjoins the Empty Quarter of 
Arabia. The greater part of both has been familiar only to 
scople who like man as well as nature to be red in tooth 
ind claw, for both were until quite recent years riven by 
‘ribal blood feuds. Some idea of the state of human relations 
‘nat prevailed can be gleaned from the fact that good 
igricultural land, now bearing a heavy crop of long staple 

(ton, ran to waste until 1949; that many farmers could 
visit their fields only by way of trenches dug wherever they 
ved within gunshot of a neighbour ; and that the so-called 
‘Ingrams’ Peace” signed in the eastern protectorate in 
(937 required 3,000 “signatures” before it could be 
reckoned a valid document. 

Today, several new influences are changing these 
mediaeval conditions, easily the most important being 
the prosperity of Aden Colony, This has reaped, since 

(951, much of the profit discarded by Dr Mossadegh at 
Abadan ; Aden oil refinery, designed for a throughput of 
5 million tons of crude oil a year, came on stream last August 
alter 21 months of tremendous building activity. The 
Colony’s accounts for the year ending March, 1954, show 
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a revenue of £2.4 million, which is an excess of £788,000 
over estimates and a surplus for the year of £344,000. 
Four years earlier, revenue was only {1.1 million. 

Naturally, the news of so many new working and trading 
possibilities has penetrated to the Protectorates, and new 
ideas have been carried home by the returning worker. 
Another new influence on inland life and outlook is the 
sight of agricultural improvements, wrought by means of 
much patient preaching by a tiny Anglo-Arab staff and the 
demonstrations which this is able to stage, thanks to 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. A third and 
more unsettling element is the anti-western and anti-British 
propaganda that is introduced by Cairo radio, by Yemeni 
visitors, and by travellers returning from Java, and is dis- 
seminated by means of gossip ; as everywhere, this carries 
far even among people who are allegedly not on speaking 
terms. 
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In the light of all these developments, the British person- 
nel based on Aden itself has rather naturally reckoned that 
if the Protectorate is to take on a new pattern it may as 
well adopt a model one. Last year, therefore, it devised a 
scheme of federation whereby the local rulers should get 
together at least in sufficient measure to promote social and 
economic progress. The scheme, which was presented to 
the rulers of the Western Protectorate in January, 19$4, 
looked fine to anyone who could use a typewriter. It offered 
promise of much more rapid expansion of social and 
administrative services than any one ruler could compass 
on his own ; by opening up communications it also offered 
the promise of more jobs for protectorate inhabitants. (Up 
till now, Yemenis living across the border have tended to 
hear of, and snap up, the work that is going at Aden before 
news of it percolates eastwards.) The scheme also ensured 
sheikhly unity against Yemeni encroachments. Easily the 
most demonstrable argument in its favour was the success 


of the Abyan irrigation scheme which was impossible: of* 


execution while an age-old feud prevailed between the 
Sultans of Yafa’ and Fadhli, but which, within a few years 
of a settlement between them, has this season produced first- 
class long staple cotton to the value of {2.5 million. . In 
January, 1954, therefore, the rulers of the Western Protec- 
torate were talked into accepting federation “ in principle.” 
But they had many doubts about its details. They were 
worried about the restrictions it might impose on their main 
source of revenue, which is the levying of duty on goods 
in transit through their domains ; they were concerned 
about compensation for this right, and they were worried 
about the amounts and distribution of such grants as might 
be coming their way for local improvements. They were 
also exercised about the novel idea of delegating the legisla- 
tive and executive work of the proposed Council of Rulers 
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to bodies on which only two or three of them would sit. 
Nothing has therefore yet come of the proposal, and, happily, 
Mr Hopkinson felt constrained to say that he was not going 
to force it on them. 

The great point about the Aden Protectorates is that they 
constitute, as at present run, a friendly hinterland for a port 
that is important both as a base and as an industrial centre. 
It they are to remain so, they had much best not be hurried. 
If they proceed at their own pace, the new ideas that are 
reaching them in such profusion may change their habits 
in a way that will not upset their present good relations with 
their British ally. 


Radar in the Far North 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HIS year a bigger share of Canada’s defence budget will 

be spent on the air defence of the North rather than on 
strengthening Nato forces in Europe. The published figures 
hardly show the switch in emphasis, though they do show 
a decrease in the vote for “ Mutual Aid” to other Nato 
countries from $300 million to $175 million. But expendi- 
ture on early warning devices, radar and suchlike, are con- 
cealed behind innocent generic headings like “ construc- 
tion.” Somewhere in those figures lies a planned expendi- 
ture of something like $50 million in the coming year on a 
warning chain which will stretch right across Canada from 
the northern part of British Columbia to the northern part 
of Labrador. It is called the Mid-Canada Line, and Canada 
is wholly responsible for it—even to paying for it all. 

As a construction project the Mid-Canada Lime is a 
tremendous challenge. The §5th parallel, which it roughly 
follows, crosses the northern part of all the provinces in 
almost uninhabited country. In some parts, as in the Ungava 
peninsula, it is a rocky, steep terrain where helicopters may 
provide the only access to selected sites. On the coasts of 
Hudson Bay some supply will be possible by water, and a 
few settlements of Eskimoes will help to provide a suitable 
labour force. The Northern Affairs Department is sending 
in specialists to smooth the relations between contractors 
and natives. In the northern parts of the prairie provinces, 
swamps present one of the main problems. It is difficult to 
find sites where radio reception is good and yet the ground 
is suitable for construction. Apart from helicopters, the 
main transport of construction supplies and equipment is 
being done by “ tractor trains ”—huge tracked tractors haul- 
ing three or four wooden sleds. This exercise is possible 
only in the winter months, and it is going on now. 

In building the Mid-Canada Line, Canada has taken an 
opposite course to that which the United States is following 
in building the yet more spectacular “ D.E.W. Line ” across 
the very far North. (D.E.W. stands for distant early warn- 
ing). The Canadian authorities—primarily the Air Force, 
with the Department of Defence Production and Defence 
Construction Limited (a Crown company)—is planning 
everything tothe last detail before letting contracts. A 
management contract has been let to the TransCanada 
Telephone System, which is working in very close co-opera- 
tion with the government agencies. But sites are being 
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selected by the RCAF in co-cperation with the management 
contractor ; Defence Construction Limited is moving in 
supplies itself ; and actual construction contracts will not 
be let until the authorities can provide nearly all the details 
about each installation. 

The Distant Early Warning line, which is to cross “ 
most northerly practicable part of North America,” 
been made an American responsibility. The United Star; 
is paying for it, and it will be very much more costly than 
the Mid-Canada line. But Canada has stipulated that as 
much of the work as possible shall be done by Canadians. 
Newspaper reports here have been guessing its cost at $200 
million, and probably this guess is as-good as another. The 
fact is that nobody can possibly know what it will cost, and 
the Americans are going at it (some critics say) as though 
they did not care. 

They are making a mass assault on the Arctic the like of 
which the northern wilderness has never seen before. The 
general line to be followed by the chain of early warning 
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stations has been decided, though not without some argu- 
ment—and some Canadians are still saying that they knew 
a better plan. Much of the country to be crossed is almost 
entirely unknown. The coastlines, on which heavy supplies 
should be landed during the short summer of 1955, are 
mainly uncharted and ice conditions present unforeseeable 
hazards. Before the few weeks of what the optimists may 
call “open water,” supplies must go in by air. Canadian 
aif-Carriers are co-operating in a sort of pool air-l'ft which is 
intended to move thousands of tons before June. 

A Canadian air-survey company has just started work 
along the projected route of the chain with a view to select- 
ing sites on which later in the summer two Canadian con- 
tractors are supposed to start building. The whole operation 
is being planned by the Western Electric Company from a 
project office in New York on the basis of a manage- 
ment contract with the United States Air Force. The 
transportation by Canadian air-carriers and down the 
Mackenzie River by barge will be by sub-contract from the 
Canadian prime contractors. It will be supplemented. 
where necessary, by the United States Air Force. The 
Americans are also responsible for the carriage of supplies 
by sea, and it is presumed that only the Navy will be able 
to provide the vessels needed, including ice-breakers. 

The world is now used to the American method of 
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IN 1949, BRITISH ASTRONOMY received from the MacGregor 
lrust of Michigan the gift of a piece of glass. It was special, 
low-expansion glass—a disc more than 8 feet in diameter, weighing 
5 tons and worth more than £10,000. This was the MacGregor 
lrust’s very generous contribution to the 98-inch astronomical 
telescope that is to be installed at the observatory at Hurstmonceux, 
in Sussex, as a memorial to Sir Isaac Newton. 

Sir Howard Grubb, Parsons, and Company, of Newcastle on 
Tyne, undertook the work of converting the biggest piece of glass 
in Europe into a 98-inch telescope mirror whose concave surface 
would nowhere depart by more than 2 millionths of an inch from a 
pertect sphere with a radius of some 50 feet. Before they began 
the job, they consulted cARBORUNDUM—as many highly com- 
petent engineering firms do when they are faced with specially 
difficult or important work that involves the use of abrasives. And 


CARBORUNDUM and a present for Sir Isaac Newton 


the consultation was fruitful: for the job of shaping this big piece 
of glass, CARBORUNDUM were able to develop special diamond 
wheels which eliminated the danger of overheating and cut the 
glass more cleanly and rapidly than it could have been cut 
without them. When they were used for machining the edge of 
the disc the new wheels were able to take cuts up to a sixteenth 
of an inch deep. 

Including the slow, meticulous work of finishing, the making 
of the mirror from the disc has taken almost 2 years’ actual work- 
ing time, and has involved the cutting away of 1800 lbs. of glass. 
We were interested enough in this great undertaking to send the 
CARBORUNDUM Film Unit to make a 16 mm. record of the 
work, in colour, with a spoken commentary. We shall be glad to 
lend this film, free of charge, to responsible organizations who 
may care to see it. 


Abrasive and Refractory produtsby CARBORUNDUM 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
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Now is the time to plan your trip to the U.S.A. TWA Thrift Season 
reduced fares are in operation until the end of March. Reductions 
apply to all TWA transatlantic services. 


London to New York On Season Thrift Season Saving 
(RETURN FARES) (APR-OCT) (NOV-MAR) 


First Class £257. 5.0 £228.12.0 £28.13.0 
Sky Tourist £186. 9.0 £151.16.0 £34.13.0 


To dollar earners—TWA is the only airline flying from Europe which also 
serves 60 major U.S. cities in the principal markets of America. TWA 
knows America. Their specialised knowledge can be of assistance to you. 
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«ling a big project. The usual reaction, from the raised 
prow to the flat declaration that “ it can’t be done,” has 
_ proved wrong so often that there is now a strong pre- 
iption of success, But it is doubtful if American methods 
ever met a more formidable adversary than they face 
time. This is the Arctic. They wrestle not against flesh 
blood but against principalities and powers. The Arctic 
rts are inclined to. be a little shocked at the irreverent 
ittack on powers which they have always treated with 
- respect. One of the Canadian prime contractors has 
wise enough to retain the services of Colonel Tom 
ining, the outstanding Arctic explorer, It will be some- 
new for him, whose last exploit was to circumnavigate 
; Island aloné in a canoe, to watch the mechanised 
ich of the American m=thod. 





Development by Deficit in Asia 


S Ws the seventh session of the Committee on 
Industry and Trade of the UN Economic Commis- 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) meets in Tokyo 
the middle of March there will be before it a-paper 
‘pared by an expert working party on the financial 
pects of economic development programmes in the area. 

; iS an important subject, the practical implications of 
ich deserve serious consideration by the governments 
iking part. The main point at issue concerns the wisdom 

ising the method of government budget deficits to finance 

nomic development. 

The working party’s report, which balances the pros 
ind cons of deficit financing, is unduly circumspect in 
expressing a definite conclusion one way or the other ; 
put it is obvious from the remarks made by ECAFE’s 

cecutive Secretary that the method is, to say the least, 

« disapproved of in those quarters. It is frankly admitted 
iat deficit finance is inflationary ; but, it is argued, that, 

t a developing but backward country, which is unable to 
aise the financial resources by taxation, internal savings, 
¢ foreign assistance, it.is justifiable. Moreover, a number 

arguments are raised to show that the inflationary 
upact may be less in underdeveloped ‘countries than in 
more mature countries. Finally, in the last resort, there 
ire always controls to hold down and delay the effects of 
ntlation. But the working party’s report is at pains to 
listnguish between a moderate amount of inflation, which, 

infers, will do little permanent harm, and uncontrolled 
aflation, which would be disastrous. This view, as well 
is other recommendations made in the report, have 
recently been challenged in an article in Lloyds Bank 
Keview by Dr Frederic Benham, himself the British repre- 
entative at ECAFE, and economic adviser to the UK 
Commissioner-General in South East Asia. Dr Benham 
is frankly apprehensive of the inflationary consequences 
and he writes “the scope for deficit finance is not very 
great ; the limits beyond which the inflationary effects 
become harmful are soon reached.” This is wise counsel. 

Many Asian countries, notably India, have already 
embarked on deficit-financed development programmes, so 
‘ar without disaster. But the insiduous effects of inflation 
are seldom quick to appear. In the case of India, the 
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possession of substantial sterling assets is a protection 
against the effect of inflation on the balance of payments ; 
other countries less well off for foreign reserves might, 
however, be misled by India’s example to ignore this 
inevitable consequence. Moreover, the point should not 
be overlooked, though unfortunately it was not stressed in 
the working party’s report, that a tendency towards infla- 
tion in an underdeveloped country might choke off the 
inflow of foreign development capital, because of doubts 
abroad about the country’s economic stability. 

Dr Benham was right, furthermore, in deprecating the 
working party’s recommendation that, in order to minimise 
the inflationary effects, development plans should be 
revised to include mainly quick-yielding schemes rather 
than long-term projects. This surely is short-sighted 
advice. Finally, not enough attention has been paid by 
the advocates of deficit finance to the long-term social and 
economic effects of this policy. The working party, for 
instance, is relatively unconcerned at the transfer of income 
from the fixed income earners that is the inevitable conse- 
quence of inflationary finance ; it will help, it says, to 
provide the government with the required real resources. 
But what of the social and political consequences of the 
erosion of this stable element in the society ? Furthermore, 
is it reasonable for the democratic countries of South East 
Asia, nearly all of which have welfare state ambitions, to 
acquiesce in the deliberate impoverishment of the fixed 
income earners, many of whom will, one day, be either the 
employees or the wards of the State ? 

But the greatest danger in financing economic develop- 
ment by deficit finance is the probability that once started 
a mild dose of inflation tends to get out of control and 
becomes chronic. This is especially true of the countries 
in South East Asia whose shortcomings in the administra- 
tive field would make it difficult to hold the line effectively. 
Furthermore, as the post-Korean boom and slump of 
commodity prices showed, these countries. are still largely 
at the mercy of world economic trends. For these reasons 
the temptations of deficit finance should be put aside ; 
sound finance, even if it is unspectacular, will in the end 
serve the underdeveloped countries of Asia better. 


Vanoni’s Four Million 


HE problem of surplus population in Italy, particularly 
in Southern Italy, has coloured the attitude of Italian 
representatives in all international economic organisations 
since ..the war. They have taken the leadership 
in manpower committees and migration conferences and 
have missed no opportunity to press for fresh outlets for 
their people. One of the most hopeful aspects of the new 
Italian ten-year development plan, generally known as the 
* Vanoni ” plan after its sponsor, the Italian Minister of the 
Budget, is the fact that it treats the Italian surplus of man- 
power as a resource to be used, rather than as a drain on 
the economy to be exported as quickly as possible. 

When the Vanoni plan was submitted to the OEEC 
council meeting last month it was warmly welcomed as an 
optimistic approach to a problem that has long been recog- 
nised as a dangerous source of weakness in the economic 
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base of the Atlantic community. As the Italians have 
rightly stressed, the responsibility for hard work and 
disciplined effort can only be theirs, but their chances of 
success will be improved if they receive from their OEEC 
partners both the moral support and the tangible help which 
they are entitled to expect. 

The document submitted to the OEEC is not a detailed 
plan of action but a series of interlocking forecasts and 
assumptions about production, consumption, investment, 
trade, size of the labour force and related factors which, 
taken together, would bring about nearly full employment 
by 1964. The plan’s best claim to realism is the fact that 
the annual rate of growth of the Italian economy which is 
necessary over the next ten years to achieve a satisfactory 
level of employment and a viable economy without external 
aid, is about 5 per cent, which is roughly the average rate 
of expansion attained during the past four years. The pro- 
blem, therefore, is one of preserving, re-directing and, if 
possible, stepping-up a momentum which already exists, 
rather than the much more difficult task of moving the 
economy off dead centre. But simply to speak of maintain- 
ing the present rate of expansion for the next ten years gives 
a totally false impression of the difficulties that lie ahead. 
As the Italian plan fully recognises, a far greater investment 
effort will be required for a § per cent increase in national 
product, since there is no longer a large reserve of unused 
productive capacity. The gross investment effort needed 
is estimated at about 33,970,000 million lire (about {£20,000 
million), and assumes an increased rate of saving by 
stringent action to hold down consumption. This in 
a period when national income is to increase by 63 per 
cent, and gross investment is to be practically doubled, 
overall consumption will be held to a §0 per cent increase, 
most of it among the newly employed. 


Houses as Counterweights 


The plan starts from an analysis of the magnitude and 
character of the labour supply which must be absorbed by 
the end ef the ten-year period. During this time the addi- 
tion to the labour force from natural increase in the popula- 
tion is estimated at two million, from unemployment and 
underemployment in agriculture 1,300,000, and from 
industry 2,200,000. From these totals a rather high 
“ frictional” unemployment figure of 700,000 and antici- 
pated emigration of 800,000 are subtracted to give the “ four 
million new jobs ” goal of the plan. The abnormally high 
birth rate at the end of the war will be reflected in sharp 
increases in the labour force in 1960, 1961, and 1962, but 
will then be followed by a considerable drop in 1963 and 
a downward trend ; from 1967 on the net increase in the 
labour force will be manageable at about 80,000 a year. 
This long term trend gives the Italians hope that if by an 
exceptional effort they can create four million jobs by 1964 
they will then have brought about an “ equilibrium of the 
economic and social system such as Italy has not known 
since the political unification of the country.” 

The government will play an important part in the 
ambitious investment programme which is the core of the 
plan. Approximately half of the total new investment will 
be channelled into three so-called “ impulse sectors,” agri- 
culture, public utilities and communications, and public 
works, in which public investment will be dominant. This 
so-called “ propulsive investment ” is designed to create the 
economic and social conditions required for an expanding 
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economy, not to provide appreciable lasting new employ- 
ment in the sectors affected. On the contrary, in agricu!- 
ture the objective is a substantial reduction in the numbers 
employed so that at the end of the period 33 per cent of 
the total labour force, rather than 41 per cent as at present. 
will work on the land. The government will also invest 
heavily in new housing, which will not be looked to primar ly 
as a source of new jobs but as a necessary social requ: 
for expansion ; the basic target will be 10,200,000 new 
rooms by 1964. But the rate of investment in residential 
housing will deliberately be kept below the rate of increase 
in national income in order to channel investment into job- 
creating, income-producing industries. Housing is also 
be used as a balancing factor and investment will be con 
tracted or expanded to stimulate or siphon off demand {or 
other consumption goods as required. 

Investment in all the above sectors, as well as other 
government influenced investment, will be consciously 
directed to narrowing the economic and social gap between 
north and south, and the aggregate increase in income in 
the south over the ten-year period is estimated at 118 per 
cent as against 48 per cent in the north. 

The prevailing optimism of the plan permeates 
assumptions about foreign trade. It is assumed that by 
1964 it will be possible for Italy to balance its inter- 
national accounts without external aid. But instead of 
cutting down imports the Italian planners have set them- 
selves a goal of increasing exports (including invisibles) to 
60 per cent above the current level. This would allow a 
43 per cent increase in imports, which they estimate would 
be adequate to satisfy the needs of the planned expansion. 
The greatest increase in imports is to be in iron and steel 
products, the greatest export hopes lie in mechanical and 
chemical products. 

It is easy to wonder where Italy will find the markets, 
to question whether the internal discipline that is the sine 
qua non of the plan exists, and to feel that the implicit 
assumption of substantial foreign aid is optimistic. It 1s 
tempting to point out the vulnerability of any plan so 
patently “ constructed ” on so many bold, and interlocking, 
assumptions. And it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the strength of the Communists in the trades unions and 
the parliament will be a formidable hurdle to the legislative 
action, hard work and self denial which the plan requires. 
But the Italians are undoubtedly on the right track ; the 
optimism of their plan is, in a sense, its greatest strength, 
and if the government can persuade first itself and then the 
people of Italy that their problems are not intractable but 
manageable, the corner will have been turned. 
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The March issue of this quarterly research bulletin 
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The domestic and export markets for agricultural 
tractors. 
Car ownership and purchase in Britain. 
Second-hand prices of cars and vans. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Deltic is the smallest and lightest diesel made, in relation 
to its power. This means higher speeds for naval craft and more 
cargo space in freighters. The facilities for ‘overhaul by 
replacement’ which are available to users of the engine mean a 
shorter lay up and more sea-time for all Deltic-powered ships. 
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The Deltic is a working example of 
the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 
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BLECTRONIS is interwoven throughout the entire pattern of modern 
defence. For the multiplicity of its applications, for its accuracy and for its 
integrity, electronic valves of the highest quality are essential. 

Mullard—an organisation devoted to research, development and production 
in the specialised field of electronic valves—has been privileged to make a major 


contribution to defence. 


‘Mullard 


VALVES FOR DEFENCE 


MULLARD LTD « CENTURY HOUSE + SHAFTESBURY AVENUE « LONDON e W.C.2. 
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. 1955 Defence White Paper is the first official 
“ appreciation” of Britain’s strategic situation since 
ae ic advent of nuclear weapons which inspires real confidence 
: Ministers are clear about what may happen and 
“a vhat ought to be done. They have taken the facts about 
. iydrogen bomb as their starting-point and reasoned 
ym there. It is the only way: frankness and logic in this 
1 predicament will alone give the country faith in its 
"aders. 
The previous White Paper was not only made obsolete 
y the American hydrogen bomb test, but its talk of a 
eriod of broken-backed warfare” and “ mobilisation of 
reserves behind the shield of the active forces” 
trengthened uneasy feelings that British politicians and 
cfs of staff were well behind the scientists and even the 
ypular press. But in the past year the authorities have 
iught up a lot. The decisions to disband AA Command 
id to evacuate Suez have now been followed by the formu- 
(ion of a new and much more convincing order of priori- 
‘ies. The trouble will be to live up to it. The most dis- 
icting sections in the White Paper are those on research 
id manpower—though much in the other sections is vague 
slightly complacent about aircraft and missiles. 
Defence is now deterrence. Even with atomic bombs 
ls Was increasingly evident, though the experts never 
\irely abandoned hope that a system of interception might 
: devised which, given enough money, and the time to 
uild and the power to sustain it long enough, would raise 
‘he proportion of raiding aircraft destroyed to so high a level 
‘hat the damage sustained from bombers that got through 
vould be short of prostrating. The decisive calculation is 
vhether the cost to the attacker can be made greater than 
‘he damage done. But even if the rate of kills could be 
raised from 30 per cent (and this is optimistic) to 95 per 
cent, the surviving bombers, if they carried H-bombs, 
would be enough to devastate the country. That does not 
mean that no defence by fighters or missiles is required ; 
(o make things look easy, because of fatalism alone, is to 












FROM DEFENCE 
TO DETERRENCE 


A New Order of Priorities 


invite disaster ; fighter defences are part of the deterrent. 

The strategic revolution (for once the word is not an over- 
statement) that has occurred in little more than twelve 
months is this: so long as it was the original A-bombs that 
were in question, a small island might conceivably be 
defended, while it would take a massive bombing effort to 
provide an effective deterrent to a large and remote country. 
Defence and offence were still in some sort of balance. But 
with H-bombs; there is little or no defence, and the deter- 
rent is overwhelming. Attack has become much the best part 
of defence, and by the same token the readiness to attack 
has become much more likely to succeed in its main objec- 
tive of preventing the war from ever happening. The new 
doctrine is not easy to assimilate. But it is cast-iron in its 


logic. 
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It is from the horrific facts about the H-bomb that the 
White Paper has distilled hope from despair. For the time 
being—perhaps until ballistic rockets offer to give complete 
surprise to the attacker—the certainty of retaliation on a 
mortal scale renders thermo-nuclear warfare useless as an 
instrument of national policy. It would almost certainly 
destroy the social structure of the belligerents and dissolve 
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their regimes, certainly any institutions not based on the 
people’s will and needs ; and after it the would-be “ victor ” 
would emerge far weaker than smaller powers that kept out 
the fight—it might be forced to sue for their succour. Te 

country seeking world-mastery these facts are a deterrent 
saleudl 

Circumstances may render this stable situation unstable 
again. But the relative security it offers must be a cardinal 
point of policy. The nuclear deterrent is related inti- 
mately to the whole strategic position of the Western powers. 
For the deterrent to be effective, the Communist powers 
must know that we are determined to retaliate ; that we are 
in a posture,to retaliate effectively ; and they must also 
know what will produce retaliation. To be undefended 
on the ground in Western Europe would invite piecemeal 
advances none of which could easily be made a case for 
invoking the supreme sanction. It would dangerously 
weaken the air defences of the bomber bases in Britain, 
which start on the Elbe. It must be made evident that 
aggression in Europe will generate such heat as to make hot 
war inevitable. The 30 western divisions must be there to 
prevent any faits accomplis by the 100 Soviet divisions. 

Nor will Britain’s possession of the H-bomb change the 
facts about what the White Paper, describes as “ Communist 
imperialism in the cold war.” The deterrent, if effective, 
leaves the cold war as the only remaining area of struggle 
in which a -final decision can be reached by the Soviet. 
Any idea that little is needed in the way of forces between 
the nuclear-armed armies in Western Europe and policing 
units elsewhere is fallacious. The West, and its thermo- 
nuclear deterrent, could be outflanked and isolated by the 
gradual transfer of enormous territories, populations and 
resources from the western to the eastern orbit, either by 
infiltration, or by wars fought by conventional weapons— 
limited wars on the Korean pattern, perhaps in South East 
Asia, conceivably in the Middle East or elsewhere. In the 
political and psychological situation of the most critical 
area—South East Asia—it is not enough to show that the 
Western way of life is superior, but also that it is defensible. 

This is a vast commitment ; it has not decreased simply 
because Britain is stockpiling thermo-nuclear weapons. The 
smali drop in the estimates for 1955-56 compared with a 
year earlier is no indication that defence costs can be pared 
down for technical reasons. In fact, on the outturn, the 
estimate for 1955-§6 at {1,537.2 million, if it is fully spent, 
is likely to be in excess of actual spending this year. Yet 
much of the deterrence described in the White Paper is still 
in the planning or testing stage ; the White Paper is largely 
written in the future tense. Such economies as can be dis- 
cerned in defence spending—in production or manpower— 
are a matter for disquiet not satisfaction, for they reveal us 
to be less secure, not more. 

The problem, in fact, is and will increasingly be, to get 
the deterrent forces we need out of the resources that we 
can spare. For that reason, strict adherence to the order 
of priorities will alone give the maximum of security. The 
first priority is the maintenance of the deterrent to hot 
war ; the White Paper calls for “even higher priority for 
the primary deterrent.” The second priority is the winning 
of the cold war ; and only third eomes the means of waging 
a hot war if it should ever get started—“ the defence and 
continued functioning of the home base.” The weapons to 
be chosen for the forces, the allocation of money between 
them, must reflect these priorities. The strategic bomber 
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qualifies for the highest priocity ; in the Navy, for example, 
the aircraft carrier, useful (or, as some would say, allegedly 
useful) both for the atomic deterrent and in the cold war, 
rates ahead of anti-submarine ships. 

To relegate the defence and victualling of this island to 
the third priority is a difficult but necessary decision. To the 
present generation of Englishmen, who have twice had to 
endure year-long sieges, it is hard to swallow the doctrine 
that another long period during which a beleaguered island 
depends upon the shipping lanes for its life is really not very 
likely. Yet faith in the magnitude of the H-bomb deterrent 
implies the belief that the initial phase of an all-out hot wa 
would, to all intents, end the war. The vision of broken 
backed war has dissolved ; if the H-bomb is ever used. 
civilisation’s back would indeed be broken, but there could 
hardly be any organised war, either to wage or to ward off. 
The White Paper cannot altogether face this prospect. “ We 
also need,” it remarks, “ defensive strength to take tol! of 
the enemy’s attacks. To this end the reserve army, apart 
from its overseas commitments to Nato and for other p 
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poses will continue to play a vital role.” It is far mofe likely 
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that the reserve army will be detained at home creating 
order ; only a force capable of being flown to Europe would 
have much chance of getting there. This situation would 
change only if the hydrogen bomb (and perhaps the new big 
A-bombs) were somehow banned, but tactical nuclear 
weapons still employed. 

But it does not follow that Civil Defence also must have 2 
low priority. Civil defence—planning for survival—is, in 
fact, a part of the deterrent against hot war ; for it shows that 
while Britain sees in the immense destructiveness of the 
opening phase the likelihood that organised warfare would 
soon cease, she is prepared “ to face the threat of physic! 
devastation, even on the immense scale that must now be 
foreseen” as “ manifestly preferable to an attitude of sub- 
servience to militant Communism, with the national and 
individual humiliation that this would inevitably bring.” 
Cavil defence is the symbol of an attitude that means no 
flinching ; no bluff. To bluff with the hydrogen bomb would 
be fatal. 

The estimates show, so far, relatively little of this reshap- 
ing of forces ; but the logic of events was already changing 
the allocation of money even before the H-bomb appeared. 
The Air Force share has risen to 35.4 per cent of the total, 
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THE ENGLISH WAY OF LIFE.. 
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Sitting quietly in his London Club, Colonel Russell is not a maz whose 
demeanour suggests a martial past. His hobby is rose growing: Lady 
Hillingdon, de Meaux, Mermaids . . . Colonel Russell takes his coffee 
slowly, and before returning to Threadneedle Street, may stop for a 
moment to discuss his roses with Charles, the Hall Porter. “The 
4 Mermaids are late this year . . .” But don’t let Colonel Russell's rather 
reticent manner deceive you for a moment. The slight stiffness in his 
nght leg (which gets worse in the cold weather) dates from the first 
World War. In 1916, as Captain Russell, he was severely wounded 
when leading his company against six enemy machine gun posts. 

Today, when we are all faced with the threat of a third, more 
terrible, World War—one thing is certain. Britain's friends and foes 
alike can count on there being enough ‘Captain Russells’ to spring 














THE AVRO VULCAN 
World’s first 4-jet. Delta 
bomber. Great range, fighter- 
like manaeuvrability and 
‘built-in’ development poten- 
tial are the striking features 
of this large bomber. No 
other high-flying bomber in 
the air today is so fast, safe 
and reliable. 
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forward at the right moment. But courage and determination by them- 
selves are not enough. They must be backed with up-to-date equipment. 

This is why the Hawker Siddeley Group of companies is so important 
to Britain. Aircraft and aero engines designed and perfected by 
Group companies provide the essential equipment of security. The 
unquestioned excellence of Group aircraft like the Hawker Hunter, 
Gloster Javelin and Avro Vulcan proclaim our faith in freedom across 
the skies today. Over 65,000 skilled workers, technicians and aero- 
nautical engineers man the immense production facilities of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group, forging the tools of national security. This combination 
of men, machines and aeronautical genius is a safeguard that, as long 
as there’s an England, there will always be gardens, roses and men 
like Colonel Russell. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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Army has slipped back to 31.§ per cent. The Navy is 
it the same as before—and the new emphasis on its 
nsive capacity may have stayed the axe. But it is no 
fort that only £600 million was provided in the esti- 
; for defence production for 195§-56 as compared with 
million in the two previous years. 
his, then, is the emerging pattern: deadly serious pre- 
tions for a fantastically destructive war of weeks or days, 
e best means of ensuring that it will not happen ; pre- 
iness to fight peripheral limited wars and police wars 
well may happen and prove costly in men, production 
noney over the next five or ten years until a new atomic 
tion emerges—as it may with the ballistic rocket, or 
, several powers have nuclear weapons. It is not a happy 
ect, and the government inevitably—and no doubt in 
iousness—tried to soften it with their disarmament 
sals. But it could be a worse prospect: a nuclear war 
does not happen is still better than a conventional one 
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that does. The fact must be faced that to keep it as favour- 
able as it is, the very heavy insurance premiums must be 
paid. There is no guarantee that they will not grow heavier. 
Britain, whether she likes it or not, is a world power. Her 
responsibilities are global, wherein she differs from, for 
example, France or China. The Colonial Empire abuts on 
some of the hottest spots in the cold war, and much of it is 
fertile ground for Communist subversion. The ability of 
Britain itself to take up a strongly deterrent role depends 
on a warning screen in Europe, which inexorably involves 
us in the maintenance of permanent forces on the continent 
—as does the probability that the Soviet has 400-mile range 
V-2 rockets. There is no avoiding this vast commitment, 
no question of leaving it to the Americans, or of haggling 
over fair shares. And because, in fact, it only can be met by 
collaboration with the nations of Nato and Seato it is vital 
that Britain’s contribution of nuclear weapons to the deter- 
rent umbrella over all should give her a full voice in policy. 


The Unconventional Armament 


[ is still possible to draw a distinction between the 
weapons and tactics of nuclear warfare and those that are 
cribed as “conventional” armaments ; but the distinc- 
on is already blurred and will in time disappear altogether. 
[wo new technologies have wrought a revolution in the 
design of weapons that has not been equalled since the 
rearance of gunpowder. They have crammed as much 
hnical progress into a decade as the world once took two 

| a half centuries to assimilate, and it is small wonder 

1e military planners are bréathless from trying to 
p their strategy abreast of the scientists. The two tech- 
ologies ate those of electronics and nuclear physics ; the 
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Vhite Paper makes no attempt to minimise their impact . 


| warfare. They mean the end of military strategy as the 
rid has known it; the end of conventional air defence ; 
vast movements of armies ; of battles at sea. But what 

y Mean in positive terms is still far from clear. 
lhe thermo-nuclear bomb, with its ability to pulverise 
“as Of 30 square miles or more and to spread destruction 
r 200 miles with a single explosion has dwarfed’ all other 
cepts of warfare. An atom bomb is restricted in size 
the need to keep the fissile material within critical 
argins ; but there is no limit in theory to the size that a 
‘hermo-nuclear weapon can reach. It took Britain 2} years 
© collect sufficient plutonium to set off the first atom explo- 
sion at Monte Bello in 1952, but if the scientists at Alder- 
maston decide to by-pass the difficulties involved in collect- 
‘ng enough tritium (a rare and heavy form of hydrogen) for 
hydrogen tests and use instead one of the light elements 
like lithium, which is relatively plentiful, it may not be so 
‘ong before this country starts to build its own thermo- 
nuclear stockpile. There is no reason to believe that this 
will cost Britain anything like the huge sums spent in the 
United States. Lithium is not expensive to prepare, and the 
really heavy expense, the establishment of the atomic plants 
and research stations, has already been written off in the 
development of Britain’s first atomic bombs. This assumes 
that the bombs will eventually -be capable of being carried in 
and dropped from aircraft: it is worth remembering 


_.that there is no evidence to show that this stage of 


development has yet been reached either in the United 
States or Russia. 

The hydrogen bomb is essentially a weapon against large 
targets ; against cities and perhaps against specific concen- 
trations of troops or ships. While its great destructive power 
has the immense advantage of reducing the importance of 
accurate aim, many targets are not big enough to warrant 
the use of such pulverising explosive force. A whole range 
of nuclear weapons of varying size and power is being devel- 
oped for use against targets such as these. This ability to 
produce not only weapons of increasing mass destruction, 
but atomic counterparts for almost all known forms of 
attack has been one of the surprises of atomic science. While 
the bomb and the heavy bomber were the only atomic 
weapon available, it seemed as if strategy in the field would 
remain much as it was, except for the prospect of total 
destruction of the rear communications. The arrival of 
tactical atomic weapons has destroyed this concept. 

The White Paper makes two points about these weapons : 
first, that they give Western Europe its first real answer 
to the 400 land divisions of the Soviet bloc ; and secondly, 
though less explicitly, that military strategy for this kind 
of atomic warfare is thrown into the melting pot. New 
methods of organisation, of supply and of equipment must 
be evolved and will be tried out in manceuvres during the 
year. There will be little prospect in future of giving the 
infantry any support from conventional artillery, since the 
difficulties of moving it into position and of supplying it 
are too great, and the same holds for much of the equip- 
ment and the transport to which armies have become accus- 
tomed. There must be no “ tail,” and troops in the front 
line will have to attain a high degree of self-sufficiency as 
well as a high degree of dispersion. Some support can 
be given to them by ground attack aircraft, but there are 
not sufficient numbers of these in Europe to do the job 
adequately. The Army is placing more reliance on covering 
its troops with atomic fire-power. American atomic cannon 
are already in Europe ; they are not regarded as particularly 
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effective weapons, but short-range atomic guided weapons 
are contemplated for the British Army. Easily launched, and 
easily concealed, missiles are tailored to the new strategy. 

During the past three years, there has been a gradual 
change of emphasis in the RAF from air defence to air 
attack, with the growing realisation that no effective pro- 
tection from atomic (and now thermo-nuclear) bombing 
was probable. Radar warning is limited by the physical 
properties of the beams to a distance of roughly 180 miles. 
This gives the defences roughly 10 minutes’ notice. Modern 
bombers can fly at heights of 12 miles or so, and at those 
altitudes there is a real doubt about whether a defending 
fighter will be able to do a useful job of interception. It is 
significant that British bombers fly unarmed and rely on 
their height, speed and manceuvrability at rarefied altitudes 
to outstrip the defences. Compared with the strength of 
the United States, Bomber Command is never likely to be 
more than a token force but, backed by a home-produced 
stockpile of atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons, it puts 
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under British command and direction the only real deter- 
rent. Probably the only targets that can be adequate!; 
concealed from an attacking power are the bombers an 
their airstrips. 

The Minister of Supply’s confidence in the adequacy of 
Britain’s present air defences may be based on knowled:: 
that Russia cannot at present deliver such an atomic atta 
on Britain from Russian bases, but the date when it d 
become possible cannot be far off. It may also be tr 
that Russia would not contemplate a nuclear war bef: 
Soviet aircraft were able to reach into the interior of ¢! 
United States. Evidence suggests they may be in a position 
to do this some time in 1958. What defence will Britain 
then be able to muster ? A fighter, even one armed with 
cannon as powerful as the 30 mm Aden, is no match fo: 
a modern bomber: if it can climb in the time available 
to the bomber’s altitude, its own speed and that of its 
target are both so great that one shot is the most th 


ui 


can be expected. To give the fighter any real chance, 





a UIDED missiles are taking longer to 
perfect than even the hydrogen 
bomb. Scientists have known in prin- 
ciple for many years how to build a 
weapon that will search out its own 
target, but the gap between theory and 
practice is wide and difficult to bridge. 
Ways of homing tthe missile are 
roughly classified as “ active,” where 
the missile does all its own hunting ; and 
“ passive ” when it is directed from the 
ground or from the launching aircraft. 
A moving object cannot fail to 
send out all kinds of electro-magnetic 
signals, so that while a missile can home 
on radar, it can also use the heat, or the 
noise, or the vibrations of an aircraft, 
or the infra-red radiation from its 
engine, or the static electricity, to find 
its target. The nearer the missile gets, 
the stronger these signals become and 
the more inexorably it locks on to its 
target. But if the missile is built to 
hunt alone, then it has to contain an 
additional link between homing systems 
and the servos that move its controls 
on to the collision course: this is a 
computing umit to calculate the course 
of the missile in relation to that of its 
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target so that its flight is continuously 
adjusted and corrected. 

In the “ passive” systems, this com- 
plicated process of computing takes 
place outside the missile. If it is 
launched from the ground, one radar set 
keeps continuous track of the target ; 
another watches the missile. The colli- 
sion course is worked out on the ground 
and radioed up to the missile. In other 
passive systems, the missile uses the 
radar beam on the target as a guiding 
line. 

The same kind of “ passive” homing 
can be used for air-to-air missiles, but 
an aircraft cannot send out such strong 
guiding signals to its weapon as a ground 
station can. Where the fighter gains is 
in its ability to come close enough to the 
target before launching to improve con- 
siderably the missile’s chances of locking 
on to its victim. 

It is much more difficult to set a 
missile on a mission against a target 
such as a city that does not move. The 
same kind of sensing devices can be used 
—heat is particularly effective—and a 
navigational course can be plotted for the 
missile. But here the designer runs up 
against three physical problems. First, 
it seems doubtful whether at present 
scientists can protect the atomic warhead 
from damage during flight at rocket 
speeds over long distances. Second, the 
vast weight of fuel meeded to give a 
rocket the same kind of range as today’s 
manned bombers makes a long-range 
rocket so huge that its introduction may 
have to wait for an improvement in the 
specific consumption of rocket motors. 
The third problem is one of naviga- 
tion. The world’s maps are not accurate 
enough and it may be difficult to set the 
course of a. long-range missile with any 
hope of reasonable aim. It is only a 
matter of time before these physical 


problems are overcome ; ranges of up 
to 1,000 miles are expected within 2 
years, 


In the ultimate future, scientists 
believe it will be possible to use 
same methods that missiles now employ 
to find their targets, to seek out and 
destroy the missile itself in flight. Until 
then, the only real defence against 
missile attack, either on raiding aircraft 
sensing mechanisms off the scent. A 
missile homing on heat or infra-red 
radiation can be diverted from its target 
if a new, stronger source of heat is shot 
into the range of its scanners. Radio 
signals between ground station and 
missile can throw the weapon off its 
course, so can interference to the radar 
beam on which it is homing. Then the 
designer resorts to’ counter “ counter- 
measures ” and builds into his missile a 
system of rapidly changing codes and 
wavelengths so that the signals cannot 
be interrupted and the missile keeps to 
its destructive trajectory. Counter- 
measures, once a game, are one of the 
most important features of robot war. 
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snust be equipped with guided missiles, and no fighter is 
‘kely to be designed today with any other armament. 
Missiles are dependent on progress in electronics, and this 
has been somewhat slower than the progress made in nuclear 
apons. Some experimental air-to-air guided weapons 

y come into service in Britain next year, just as a selec- 

n of experimental but not very effective missiles are in 
ice in the United States, but the first really efficient 
ons will not be delivered to the RAF before 1957 at the 
liest. Ground-to-air missiles are not likely much before 
1960s. While their effect on tactics is likely to be con- 
jerable, they can only partially offset the present over- 
helming superiority of the bomber. And as the design of 
siles improves, a new threat appears in the form of the 
llistic rocket. At present its range is limited for reasons 
en below ; atomic missiles seem restricted to about 20 
but other types with ranges of about 400 to 500 miles 

‘xist and against them there is no known defence of any 
Long-range atomic missiles of 1,000 miles or so are 

: xpected to appear in numbers until the 1970s, but the 
é White Paper plainly regards their introduction as inevitable. 
[he unconventional armaments, the nuclear weapons 
and the guided missiles, have developed faster than methods 

n be evolved for using them. The one clear line of theory 

that has been evolved in the new strategy is that of the 
deterrent, the overriding importance of maintaining a 

nuclear stockpile and the aircraft and other weapons capable 

of delivering it at points of maximum vulnerability. The 

clarity of this argument, and the uncertainty about so many 

other aspects of the “ unconventional” strategy, tend to 

: obscure one most important trend: that it is only a matter 
S: of time before today’s unconventional weapons are to- 
re morrow’s conventional armaments. At some time, both 
: from reasons of effectiveness and cost, all ground forces 
will have atomic artillery—and not only those in Western 


‘°"T HE discharge of our many overseas commitments in 

cold war must continue to absorb a large share of 
the resources which we can make available for defence.” All 
three services are involved—even in policing operations 
the RAF may be called in. 


Lessening the Strain on the Army 


In some respects, the thermo-nuclear bomb has simplified 
the problem of making the army into a dual purpose force, 
able to deal with hot and cold war. The tactical nuclear 
weapon means that armies must be dispersed, highly mobile, 
free of undue dependence on roads, able to operate in self- 
contained units of the minimum effective size—which is 
certainly less than that of the reduced size of a British 
division. This, however, is also approximately what is 
wanted in most of the cold-war terrain. It is certainly the 
requirement in Malaya and it was so in Indo-China. The 
army's tactical problem is to design a force large enough 
to be effective, and mobile enough to be able to concentrate 
rapidly for attack, and to disperse as rapidly if threatened 
with nuclear bombardment. 

No less plainly, nuclear tactics require that dispersal must 
be the characteristic of the “ infrastructure” in Europe. 
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Germany—while homing missiles of all kinds will be the 
basic equipment of the RAF. It may seem that the more 
effective the deterrent becomes in Europe, the greater the 
probability of the kind of local “ hot” war that was fought _ 
in Korea. But, though atomic weapons were withheld in 
Korea, armies of the future may find it impossible to fight 
an engagement of this kind without using some of their 
atomic armoury and there are doubts about whether a nation 
in the face of defeat would hold back from using the largest 
and most terrible striking force at its disposal—the thermo- 
nuclear bombs. A dividing line can be drawn today between 
conventional and unconventional operations, but it is 
important to a clear understanding of the problems of 
Britain’s defence to remember that this will not always be 
so, and to draw the grim deductions therefrom. 

In about four years’ time an “ unconventional” Navy 
will take to sea ; its outlines are those of a floating counter- 
part to Bomber Command. This new approach, explained 
in more detail in a later section, is the result of two 
technical advances in carrier design, the combined use of 
the angled deck with mirror landing aids. They have 
lifted the most severe of the limitations on the size and 
power of the aircraft that could be launched from carriers’ 
decks, and greatly reduced the gap between the weight 
and range of attack that could be mounted from land-based 
airfields and from carriers. If the Navy can, in fact, strike 
as far and as hard into enemy territory as Bomber Com- 
mand (and this depends on the performance of strike air- 
craft still undeveloped) then the carriers can exploit routes 
that take their bombers over the least defended territories. 
This is the plan that lies behind the new investment in 
high-powered fighters and missile ships. Both are needed 
to defend the attacking carriers ; the fighters for distant 
interception, the missiles for those aircraft that break 
through the fighter ring. 





The Conventional Armament 


Obvious targets must be avoided ; everything must be stored 
in dispersed dumps. “ Pipelines ”—convoys on roads, build 
ups in railway yards—invite paralysing blows. The long 
tails of divisions as at present organised must be cut down 
or right off. The army, besides air support and communi- 
cations needs its air supply lift. Independence of elaborate 
supply trains involves simpler and fewer weapons—certainly 
less artillery, other than anti-aircraft guns. (At present 
British formations in Europe are covered by US atomic 
cannon.) The White Paper, however, offers little promise 
of this streamlining. The list of new equipment is rather 
meagre. 

The requirements of the army in the field are, on the 
broader canvas, the requirements of the army as a whole. 
The previous White Paper had to report that the army was 
fully stretched in meeting the commitments set by inter- 
national and colonial demands. There was no strategic 
reserve at home ; the portion of the army that was stationed 
in Britain was engaged in training national service men. 
Abroad, where the army was not engaged in operations it 
was tied down in garrison duties which were far from good 
for morale or the attractions of an army career. The rigidi- 
ties of this situation have been lessened by the withdrawal 
from Suez and Trieste, and reduction of troops in Korea. 
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It will again be possible to reconstitute the strategic reserve 
in this country—which ought to be instantly ready for 
service and transport anywhere by air. But regular strength 
is expected to fall from 114,700 on April 1, 1955, to 108,400 
on April 1, 19§6—mostly of course as the result of men 
with three-year engagements becoming ‘due for release. 

Unfortunately, the White Paper is as reticent about plans 
for improving the inter-continental mobility of the army as 
it is about the plans to “ streamline” it in the field. At 
present the army’s airlift is based on Transport Command 
and long-term contracts with commercial charter companies. 
The encouragemem to the companies to provide a reserve 
of trooping capacity is vital, but the time is approaching 
when the question of supply and control will have to 
be considered. Indeed, when missiles and ballistic 
rockets take over from Bomber Command, military 
aircraft will be entirely concerned with the army and 
should logically be unified with it. Meanwhile, a point 
of some importance is that it may well become necessary 
to equip an airborne army to land where there are no elabor- 
ate bases, and perhaps in the face of opposition. British 
bases throughout the world are dwindling. Streamlining on 
the ground and reinforcing in the air are twin keys to the 
better use of a smaller army. 

But how small can the army be allowed to get? Thermo- 
nuclear warfare clearly reduces the need for huge trained 
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reserves. A large regular army would certainly reduce the 
need for national service men. But it is impossible to have 
a large regular army unless the country is prepared to pay 
the market rate for it. What that rate is, nobody knows ; but 
indications are that the increases in pay introduced in April, 
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1954, have not reached it. Servicemen do not put forwar.{ 
organised demands for better pay, but they can elect ;, 
leave the army for occupations which do. An inquiry shou! 
be made to find out what are the true inducements to h: 
180,000 men to the colours ; and it is up to those who wa 
national service cut not to cavil at the bill. Meanwhile, +! 
White Paper is right to argue that any appreciable reducti 
in national service would reduce the army to a size at whi 
it could not meet its commitments. 

The length of the period of national service, however, 
not simply a matter of the size of the army. It is a mat 
of trained men. If it takes a full year to train a man, th 
to cut the call-up by six months is to cut the size of 1! 
national service element in the army not by a quarter but 
a half. Both hot- and cold-war deterrents will be weaken 
if the army is too obviously unable to meet a big new ove 
seas commitment which might come any time. 


What Sort of Tactical Air Force? 


The great part of the RAF’s resources have been divert 
to meet the threat of all-out hot war, a thermo-nuclear con 
flagration. This, clearly, is according to priority, but it : 
fair to ask whether the build up of the RAF’s striking and 
defensive power at home has not been allowed to drain 
away too much for its ability to play an effective part in 
conventional non-nuclear operations. Its atomic bombers 
can carry an effective load of ordinary high explosive and 
indeed a good deal of development work has been done on 
conventional bomb design since the war. They are, to that 
extent, dual purpose carriers but are never likely to be built 
in numbers large enough to provide much of a striking 
power in terms of high explosive, nor indeed would it be 
right if they were. But there is less justification for th 
policy of cutting down RAF fighter strength outside Western 
Europe to the status of token forces. 

The White Paper draws a distinction between the RAT’s 
role in the hot war and its contribution to the policing oper:- 
tions in Kenya and the Far East but carefully avoids any 
direct reference to the type of operations that were met in 
Korea, where the most modern marks of conventional equip- 
ment were brought into action. If this kind of operation 
were to start up again, the RAF could use its Hunter fighte: 
to good effect but the evidence suggests that very few w! 
be sent to the danger centres outside Europe, even thouy! 
those are the points at which these conventional local wars 
aré most likely to break out. This deliberate limitation on 
the numbers of modern fighters allotted to the RAF’s ove: 
seas commands reduces the amount of air cover that can be 
offered to the ground troops in those areas, and shor‘ 
of aircraft suggests that little in the way of close supp: 
from ground-attack aircraft is likely either. 

There is no question here of waiting for the developmen! 
of suitable aircraft; the performances required are | 
exacting than they are for nuclear warfare. But since th< 
aircraft themselves are costly—a Hunter costs abou! 
£70,000—and the priority given to this type of operation 
apparently low, the necessary funds appear to have be: 
withheld. The fighting in Korea drove home the importan-: 
of full air cover; the RAF’s state of unpreparedness ‘1 
regions that many consider to be the storm centres of tlc 
next few years is almost an open invitation to aggression. 

In operations of this kind, numbers count ; in aircraft 25 
well as men on the ground. It will soon be as “ uneconomic ” 
to use a hot-war fighter for conventional operations as it 's 
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Oxygen 
brings 





— new 
ideas 
to 
Life 


For rocket propulsion, atomic power 





and nearly every other forward-looking 
project in the land, the British Oxygen 
Company supplies gases and helps to 


promote development. 


(0) BRITISH OXYGEN 
ee COMPANY LIMITED 


BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, $.W.! 
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THE COSSOR GROUP 
A. C. COSSOR LIMITED 


BEST PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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The constant problems of defence, the demands of industry and the 
immediate pleasures of life—all are served by the Cossor Group of Com- 
panies. Phenomenal progress was made during the Second World War in 
the development and manufacture of an infinite variety of radio com- 
munications and radiolocation equipment. Cossor’s huge output during 
those dark days included air-navigation devices for the R.A.F. and 
U.S.A.A.F., electronic gunlaying units and a great range of receiving and 
transmitting equipment down to the tiny automatic S.O.S. transmitter 
carried by aircrews. 

Today, in these years of watchful prosperity, the Cossor Group brings its 
exceptional experience and technical skill to the peaceful expansion of de- 
_— and cl radar, industrial electronics, domestic radio and television. 
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ro use an atom bomber. This is, perhaps, the strongest 
practical case for the adoption of a “light” fighter by the 
RAF; a cheap, high performance of aircraft of the kind 
that Nato may be forced to adopt for reasons of economy. 


Navy on the Offensive 


If it were true, as the White Paper says, that “in a major 
r. the task of the Navy would be to secure the sea com- 
nications without which we cannot for long survive,” it 
ild be clear from the order of priorities that when more 
ney is needed for the deterrent, it ought to come from 
he Navy’s vote. But in fact the White Paper shows signs 
that the newer school of naval thought is gaining ground. 
For elscwhere a very different doctrine is set forth: 
lhe Navy makes its contribution of heavy carriers to the 
llied striking fleet whose great mobility and offensive 
power, to be augmented by guided missiles and by other 
modern equipment which is under development, will add 
powerfully to our ability to hit the enemy either indepen- 
dently or in support of allied land forces and land-based 
iorces, 
In another place the White Paper observes that experiments 
have been successfully made to equip carriers to take air- 
craft carrying the atomic bomb. If it is possible for the 
Navy to get the RAF to commit the bombs along with the 
bombers to the fleet carriers, then the Navy will be what 
naval men think it should be—a first priority, because a 
part of the deterrent against hot war. For it will provide 


an unforeseen direction through weak points in the defences. 
In the cold war, the carrier has the greatest importance. 
Around the periphery of the Sino-Soviet land-mass, which 
where limited wars may be started, the carrier can give 
to land forces support the RAF will be in no condition to 
provide. Control of these seas is, in fact, the main counter- 
balancing force to overwhelming Chinese manpower and 
‘Towing technical resources. It thus is of great importance 
n influencing Japan and the East Indian archipelago. While 
users may be useful along coasts, and for dealing with 
able on colonial seaboards in the traditional “send a 
ctuiser ” manner, only the carrier can reach inland with its 
craft. The De Havilland 110 and the Supermarine fighter 
hich now seems to be classified as the N.113) will have 















IVIL Defence should be high on the order of priorities 
_ because, without a clear demonstration of plans to 
survive somehow despite thermo-nuclear devastation, the 
~oviet will never take really seriously the stated intention 
‘0 use the H-bomb itself if defined limits are transgressed. 
‘or the deterrent to be effective, we must show that we 
‘re not unprepared to use it. But the history of Civil 
Jelence has been unhappy—indeed to Soviet eyes it must 
have seemed a sign of infirmity of purpose, and an indica- 
on of a fear to face the facts, which might be turned to 
eccount at the right moment. That way lies danger. 
There is thus much leeway to be made up. A complete air 
e unreality has hitherto pervaded the Home Office’s efforts, 
recause to the public they looked so absurdly inadequate to 
the problem. What has never been made brutally clear to 
the public at large is that the heavy casualties certain acuong 
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a fire power equal to anything in the RAF. This is an 
asset unknown in battleship days, and one to be exploited 
and weighed against arguments that the high cost of carriers 
had better be put into the strategic air force. 

Apart from the carriers the Navy’s long “ make~do and 
mend” with its ships continues. The new generation 
of ships, which has been promised, is not yet ready. 
The last three cruisers with guns are now being completed, 
but otherwise the Navy’s modern ships are all small— 
ships built when the Navy’s job was seen as essentially 
convoying and mine-clearing. It is not an easy decision 
to divert resources from the nation’s traditional insur- 
ance against starvation when, as the White Paper says, 
“The vast conventional forces controlled by the Com- 
munist world include a large and growing Navy.” But in 
any hot war it must be presumed that Soviet sea forces 
could be a nuisance only as long as their supplies held out 
for an initial sortie ; Britain’s possession of nuclear weapons 
would mean that they would have no depots to refit at. The 
task of dealing with them, and with cold-war naval problems, 
is one shared with the preponderant American Navy. For 
this reason, the decision to continue building so many 
small ships, announced in the Navy estimate this week, 
indicates the time-lag between strategic thinking and pro- 
gramme planning. The costly decision to refit the battleship 
Vanguard is inexplicable. Its place is in the reserve fleet. 

Moreover, when the new generation of missile ships comes 
along, the situation will improve. It is evident, however, 
that the missiles are not going to be ready for a long time, 
and the first experimental ship will only be ready by 1956 ; 
in the meantime the Navy’s answer to Sverdlovs must be 
carrier-based aircraft—some of which are missile carriers. 
Other sea-air counter-measures are being worked out to 
Soviet submarines, themselves designed for a sea situation 
which is changing out of recognition. 

But, as in the other services, much is on paper still, and 
meanwhile keeping up a sea tradition in obsolete ships is 
hard. At least the Navy has been given a vital role, by 
implication if not outright. This should help recruiting ; 
but the problem of making the Navy a career in a world 
in which there is an easier way of making a living than 
on shipboard will have to be seriously faced by the Chief 
of Naval Staff, Admiral Lord Mountbatten. 


Total Civil Defence? 


civilians and Civil Defence units does not obviate the need 
for the survivors to deal with the situation as they find it, 
stirrup pumps and all, and to be organised to do so; just 
as a regiment takes over the front of a decimated regiment in 
war, fighting with whatever it has got. The White Paper 
is rather more realistic in its forecasts and plans, but to 
say “public morale would be most severely tested” is a 
triumph of understatement. The trouble is that the public 
still have no real idea what lies behind a statement like “ it 
would be a struggle for survival of the grimmest kind.” 
There is no human precedent ; but mix the Lisbon earth- 
quake with the Black Death and the Bengal famine in equal 
parts and history, though no guide, may give some idea of 
the steadiness of nerve demanded. 

The White Paper admits that it does not yet know the full 
danger to be expected from “ fall-out ”—information that 
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may come to hand- when the British H-bomb is tested some- 
where (where?). Until it does, “it would be unwise to 
embark on measures which may later prove to be mis- 
directed.” But some things are clear enough. It is clear 
that the whole country would be affected, and liable to 
damage, the farmer little less than the townsman ; and there- 
fore the central rule must be for those who are unhit to help 
the survivors of demolished areas—cities, towns or country- 
side. Therefore Civil Defence is everywhere, not just on 
the edge of towns. It is clear that the problem of law and 
order would be great, and that martial law would have to 
be the law of the land for a considerable time. It is clear 
that in view-of the risk that central government might be 
wiped out (however dispersed) regional commands must be 
expected to run the country for as long as might be needed. 
And for that purpose, much more unification of command 
within regions will be necessary. 
; The Government, in 

__H-BOMB TARGETS IN BRITAIN the White Paper, has 
made some sensible 

decisions—such as to 
give all regular, reserve 
aera and Territorial Army 
eee, of main || forces a training in 
oO ———| Civil Defence. It 
seems certain that this 
will be the major role 
of the Territorials, 
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oes not include population -out- ‘ 
side thirteen main towns. move without orders 
on the noise of an 
explosion. But there are different organisations for all 
the Civil Defence services—the Civil Defence Force, the 
Industrial Civil Defence Service, the Auxiliary Fire Service, 
the Women’s Service and the Hospital Service—and the 
police. It is clear that these must be brought under some 
unified command: perhaps a territorial divisional com- 
mander with the commanders of each service under him. 
This would probably be unwelcome to many local govern- 
ment authorities, who are vitally concerned and will have 
to be driven, if not led, to play their part. The time may 
be coming for the appointment of a Commander in Chief, 
Home Defence. 

It will not be enough to have a cadre of people trained 
in Civil Defence, however large. The prospect of bembs 
that will contaminate in varying degrees areas of 5,000 
square miles makes it important that the whole population 
should have some basic understanding of what to do in 
emergency. The obvious instrument for such indoctrination 
is to hand in television. Great political courage would be 
needed, however, to meet the first opposition to its use. 

Thinking about Civil Defence, moreover, seems to go 
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little beyond the first impact. The struggle for survi,| 
would follow, and would succeed in proportion as arran.>- 
ments had been made beforehand. Heavy losses in sto. ks 
and capital equipment cannot be avoided. The problem of 
dispersed stocks of food, oil and other necessities has not vet 
been faced, because the cost of providing storage is inti 
dating. A heavy and successful attack would leave oni, 4 
skeleton of industrial capacity standing—but even this woud 
have to have stocks to draw on ; and strategic stocks are 
necessarily rightly located. Plainly Britain could not set 
standby plant dispersed all over the country, but some p:- 
vision for stocks of mobile power and lighting plant, sim 
machine tools and so forth cannot be waved aside 
unthinkable. The White Paper rightly points out that coim- 
munications must be kept going, and standby facilities ire 
to be built by the Post Office. The major ports are hig 
vulnerable, and the smali-port survey was a necessary tas! 
but the vital capital improvements have yet to be mad:, 
These must include offloading into lighters by ships {\r 
which no berthing is left. 

Hitherto, the allocation for Civil Defence has been heavily 
underspent, as the result of the apathy or illwill of to..! 
authorities. It may be easier to ensure that the civil dep: 
ments spent the £70 million allotted to them (of which / 23 
million goes to the Ministry of Food and {£13 million t 
Post Office). But in terms of any realistic preparations 
the aftermath of hydrogen bomb attack, these sums min 
little. They leave the country vertibrate and smash. 
whereas it must have the survival ability of a worm ci! in 
sections. It is a pity the comparison has to be with low'y 
forms of life, but hydrogen war would quickly level down 
elaborate social and technical structures in any case. An 
H-bomb would not have smashed feudal Britain, whatever 
other results it produced. The question here is how [ar a 
democracy in pursuit of an ever higher, ever gaudier st in- 
dard of living is prepared to think out the grim realities of 
a possible total reversal of its fortunes, to cost up the 
measures logically needed to improve the survivors’ chances 
of rebuilding the nation, and to foot the bill—in hope tu 
the far bigger bill will not have to be paid. 


CONTAMINATION EFFECTS FROM FALLOUT 
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TRANSPORT FOR HEAVY INDUSTRY 





‘BIG BEN’ 


Thornycroft “BIG BEN” heavy duty 
vehicles with the latest Thornycroft 11°33 
litre 155 b.h.p. diesel engine are now in 


full production. 





Range includes dump trucks and other 


rhe Thornycroft range includes medium and heavy load 


types of load carriers, and tractor-trailer 





& 
chassis suitable for Service and Commercial applications Sais : 
combinations for movement of machinery 





up to gross laden weight of 224,000 Ibs. or even greater and heavy indivisible loads up to 56,000 Ibs. 
: under certain conditions, in weight. 
rs JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, $.W.1, ENGLAND. 
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ENGLI SH ELE OTRI ( “ai 72 years 


of continuous traction experience to the design 


and manufacture, in its own works, of both electric and 


diesel-electric locomotives for the world 


76 RAILWAY SYSTEMS SUPPLIED... NINE COMPLETE ELECTRIFICATIONS 


The ENGLISH ELectric Company is unique 
among British manufacturers ofelectric and 
diesel-electric locomotives and equipment 
for railway electrification. It is the only one 
with facilities for designing and building in 
its own works both types of locomotive, 
complete with their power equipment. Thus 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is fully equipped to play 
animportant partinimplementing the Tran- 
sport Commission’s re-equipment plan. 

Since the early days of electric and diesel- 
electric railway traction, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
has been a pioneer. 72 years ago, when the 
Giant’s Causeway Railway in Ireland be- 
came the first hydro-electrically powered 
railway in the world, the equipment was 
supplied by Siemens Bros., whose Stafford 
works have long been one of ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’S most important factories. 

In 1899, the Preston works, then owned 
by Dick, Kerr & Co. and today one of the 
greatest traction factories in the world, 
made the electric coaches for the Waterloo 
& City Railway in London —re-equipped 
in 1940, after 41 years’ service, with ENGLISH 
ELectric coaches. The same works in 1904 
electrified the Liverpool-Southport railway, 
and in 1912 carried out the world’s first 
high-voltage (3,600 volt) direct current 
electrification. Since 1936ENGLISHELECTRIC 
has equipped over 1,000 of the electric driv- 
ing coaches on British Railways’ Southern 
Region—the most intensive electric sub- 
urban service in the world. 

In diesel-electric traction, the pioneer 
work begun on diesel engines in 1904 by 
Willans & Robinson Ltd. at the Com- 


pany’s Rugby Works laid the f@undation 
for ENGLISH ELEcTric developments. The 
first main-line diesel-electric locomotives 
to enter service in Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand were all powered by ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC. 
* * * 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC has long appreciated 
the world trend towards the efficiency and 
economy of electric and diesel-electric 
traction, and has been a vigorous and 
competitive world-supplier of such equip- 
ment, often pioneering new applications. 

In this way ENGLISH ELECTRIC has gained 
wide experience of varied design require- 
ments, and has constantly expanded its 
production resources. Today, it has facili- 
ties for building complete diesel-electric 
locomotives, up to 2,000 h.p. Such powerful 
locomotives, as well as diesel-electric trains, 
railcars and shunting engines, are proving 
their value on railways in 18 countries. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC experience of electric 
traction at home and overseas includes the 
provision of locomotives up to 3,600 h.p. 
and of electric rolling stock, equipment for 
power stations and substations, switchgear, 
fusegear and rectifiers for complete railway 
electrification schemes. 

With its roots in the earliest days of 
electric and diesel-electric railway traction, 
and with such wide experience and efficient 
production resources enabling the Com- 
pany to carry out a complete job, ENGLISH 
Evectric is finely placed to play a full part 
in the renaissance of Britain’s railways that 
is now in sight. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


bringing you better TRANSPORT 


Electric Traction . . . 


. . - best meets the needs of systems where 


power is available at low cost and where 
the density of traffic justifies the capital in- 
vestment in fixed installations. The areas 
and lines recommended by the Transport 


Commission for earliest electrification are 
those whose density of passenger traffic, as 
in the suburban areas, or of freight traffic, 
as in the main trunk lines, make it particu 
larly desirable. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC has supplied 
electric railway equipment to 
53 railway systems in 16 countries 


Diesel-electric 
Traction... 


. . represents the application of the most 
efficient practicable heat engine to a loco- 


motive ; transmission of power to the wihicels 
by electrical means is accepted as the most 
generally successful. The diesel-electric !0co- 


motive has great advantages owing to its 
full-power output over a wide range of 
speeds. This makes it particularly suii.ble 
for freight and yard work and for many of 
the main-line passenger and goods services 
in this country. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC has supplied 
diesel-electric railway equipment to 
29 railway systems in 18 countries 


The English Electric Company Limited” 
Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC HAS BUILT RAIL AND ROAD TRACTION EQUIPMENT FOR MOST OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, INCLUDING: ANGLO 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN, ARGENTINA, AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA, BRAZIL, CANADA, CEYLON, DENMARK, EGYPT, FRANCB, GOLD COAST, GREAT BRITAIN, HOLLAND, 


INDIA, JAPAN, MALAYA, MOROCCO, NEW ZEALAND, NIGERIA, 


POLAND, RHODESIA, RUSSIA, SOUTH AFRICA, SPAIN, SWEDEN, URUGUAY, V&NEZUELA 
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THE 


BUSINESS 
WORLD 





The Bank’s Big Stick 


HE sixth sense of stock markets seems to have 
worked after all, if a little belatedly. In the seven 
business days to the close of dealings on Tuesday last, 
lustrial equities took their worst tumble since the 
cark days of 19§1-§2, carrying the ordinary share index 
of the Financial Times down by over 17 points or 
9 per cent. One of the major causes of this dramatic 
break in the boom was a growing conviction that, since 
ihe end-January increase in Bank rate had so obviously 
failed in its purpose, tougher measures would be needed 
end would in fact be applied. In the event, the new 
plan—made known by the Bank of England on Thurs- 
Gay morning and by the Chancellor in Parliament in 
e afternoon—proves to be even tougher and more far- 
reac than the market had expected. Bank rate has 
been raised by a further 1 per cent, to 44 per cent, its 
highest level since the crisis of 1931. The Exchange 
Egualisation Account is for the first time to take cogni- 
sance of the dealings in transferable sterling at unofficial 
rates, and has begun to intervene in the markets in 
support of those rates. And legal and financial controls 
are to be reimposed upon hire purchase. 

It is easy to see why stronger corrective measures 
were needed and also why they took this particular 
f orm—though that is not to say that it is the best form. 
The extent of the pressures that led to the warning 
increase in Bank rate by 4 per cent at end-January 
has since become much more apparent. In these few 
weeks, as The Economist pointed out in its opening 
article last week, it has been realised that the surplus 
on the external balance of payments, which looked so 
substantial in the first half of last year, has now dis- 
appeared. Yet Britain faces this year a further external 
strain from the worsening of the terms of trade and from 


the lag of exports behind rising imports that will con- 
tinue unless the voracious demands of the domestic 
economy can be curbed. It had been hoped at first 
that the warning signal of four weeks ago might have 
been sufficient to induce a little restraint. But it did 
nothing to relieve the pressure upon sterling, nor was 
there any sign either in stock markets or in the economy 
in general that the mood of over-confidence had been 
shaken in the slightest degree. The boom in equities 
and in consumption spending, aided by hire purchase, 
went merrily on. Moreover, the strains upon the gold 
reserves were being aggravated by the fact that the rate 
for transferable sterling had been forced sharply below 
the quotation in the official London market, so that 
“ shunting ” operations had begun to take a serious toll. 


* 


There seemed to many people to be only two ways 
by which the problem in the exchange market could 
be tackled—by plucking up courage and making non- 
resident sterling formally convertible, so that the 
differential rate disappeared, or by lame attempts to 
make the paradoxical system work by new controls upon 
the exchanges and upon the newly-freed commodity 
markets. To its credit, the Government seems to have 
rejected this second course, and to have found instead 
a rather ingenious compromise that lies much nearer to 
the first alternative than to the second. Ever since the 
widening of the market for transferable sterling and the 
reopening of commodity markets, virtually all non- 
resident sterling had become convertible in practice— 
but at a discount and in the unofficial market. Now the 
authorities, by deciding to intervene in support of the 
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transferable rate, are in effect reinforcing this convert- 
ibility. They are evidently aiming at keeping the discount 
within such narrow limits as will ensure that it does 
little if any damage. By this means they may hope to 
squeeze the speculators in this market and thereby bring 
it more readily under control. 

But if the transferable market was to be thus sup- 
ported, the authorities dared not run the risk that it 
would become a larger and more direct drain upon the 
gold and dollar reserves. The basic prescription required 
for achieving a due equilibrium in the exchange market 
was, and must always be, precisely the same as that 
required for keeping the domestic economy from putting 
excessive pressure upon the balance of payments. The 
indispensable requirement is a check to over-confidence 
and due restraint upon the level of domestic demand. 
That is the task of domestic monetary policy, and the 
authorities seem determined at last to use their monetary 
weapons forthrightly. 


* 


The weakness of the Bank rate move of end-January 
was not simply that it was by 4 per cent only, but that 
it was not supported in the orthodox way by inter- 
vention by the Bank of England in the market. Not 
until last Saturday did the Bank make any decisive move 
in this direction. Then, and for the following three 
business days, it kept the money market on so taut a 
rein that it was obliged to seek seven-day loans at Bank 
rate—for steadily increasing amounts. These firmer 
tactics would have enforced a sharp rise in Treasury 
bill rates at yesterday’s tender even in the absence of a 
further increase in Bank rate, and they might in the 
end have had some effects upon the psychology of the 
markets and the banks. 

Especially in view of these preliminary tactics, Thurs- 
day’s rise in Bank rate by a full 1 per cent came as a 
severe jolt to a market already bewildered and yet 
already impressed by the fact that the Bank was no 
longer viewing Bank rate in isolation, but was prepared 
to intervene in support of it. Its effects should there- 
fore be the more salutary—for 44 per cent is a strong 
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rate by any standards and if it is to be backed up } 
“open market ” action it will undoubtedly be a ve 
potent force. The clearing banks have duly respond 
by raising their maximum deposit allowances and th; 
minimum charge for short loans to the money market 

a full 1 per cent, so that on seven-day deposits they 
now allowing 2} per cent, and the minimum rate | 
short loans to the money market is 24 per cent—vw 
higher rates to be charged for a portion of the ba 
money supply and for overnight loans as market 
ditions dictate. Charges for bank advances will becom 
higher than they have been for many years, ranging fro 
5 per cent for a select band of exceptionally stron: 
borrowers to beyond 6 per cent. On the secur: 
markets, Bank rate has fallen with heavy weight. T) 
Financial Times indices of fixed interest and gover 
ment securities fell by about three points on Thursd: 
The ordinary share index dropped like a plummet b: 
seven points, from 184.0 to 177.0. 


In the circumstances it is the more regrettable tha: 
the authorities should have taken a backward step by) 
deciding to reimpose controls over hire purchase, 
neglecting the argument that excessive demands 
generated by hire purchase (there is no tenable evidenc 
that they have become excessive in relation to spendin 
as a whole) correct themselves through the mechanism 
of the market. Instead they kave imposed new controls 
on hire purchase terms for cars, radio and television, 
furniture and a wide range of other consumer goods 
These are of the familiar kind discarded last year, 
and impose a 15 per cent down-payment on all goods 
covered by the order, with repayment in two years 
except for washing machines, cookers and water heaters 
which can run for four years. These restrictions are 
more lenient than.the old ones, but they include furn:- 
ture which was not under control last summer. More- 
over, the Government propose to take permanen 
powers for these purposes, and meanwhile the Capit! 
Issues Committee and the banks are to adopt “a more 
restrictive attitydle”” towards hire purchase finance. 
is a pity that in this field the Government is not pr-- 
pared to let economic forces do their work, but | 
imposed a new list of restraints of the old type. 
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‘REAT deal of excitement has been worked up 
ab 


out the report that the Economic Commission 


turope has been preparing on the price of oil in 


rn Europe. There have been headlines about 


“ suppression ” ; and, indeed, it seems to be true that 


<t a€ 


r two of the American oil companies that are con- 


ed in the European market have put to the Secretary: 


United Nations the kind of interlocutories that a 


ort of this kind usually attracts. Perusal of the draft 
port does not suggest much ground for complaint and 


nly no justification for seeking to gag a report 
eems to be a workmanlike and not unsympathetic 
of the problems and strains in oil pricing. 


Some part of the ground of the ECE report had been 


— 


ed more than two years before by a staff report of 


‘ederal Trade Commission in Washington. That 


s frankly a pejorative report, intended as an indict- 


of what it described as “the International 
ileum Cartel,” and it formed the ground work for 
nal proceedings in Washington against the major 
tional groups. But it did contain a chapter, of 
complication but of rather lower temperature, on 
determination in the international petroleum 
try, which analysed in detail the use by the oil 
iry of basing-point systems for crude oil and 


ed petroleum products. 
[he existing price structure,” concluded this 


er, “is still highly profitable to the small number 


major international oil companies that dominate 


id production. . . . American companies operating 


‘the Middle East have made substantial net profits 


their combined producing, refining and marketing 


rations . . , under a system of pricing that 


1) bases delivered prices throughout the world 


n the relatively high United States costs, notwith- 


‘ianding the fact that this country had become a net 
mporter of petroleum ; 


~ 


(2) uses schedules of uniform freight charges that 


nay not have any real relationship to transportation 
osts actually incurred, especially by the major com- 
panies that own or control the bulk of the world’s 
anker facilities ; 


(3) 1s supported and maintained by effort on the 


part of the major international companies to adjust 
production to world demand. Joint ownership and 
Frivaie agreements in foreign countries and the con- 
servation movement in the United States all facilitate 
these efforts.” - 
‘one of these contentions necessarily damned the oil 
ndus'ry. The industry’s critics fasten on several facts: 


high 


Lest 


profi:s, though these are not necessarily a relevant 


of wrons-doing ; bigness and integrated operation 


from gciting crude ol through the shipping, refining 


What Price Oil ? 


and marketing of the final products, though these 


are inherent in the technology of the industry and the . 


economic risks it shoulders ; a certain care that the 
world should not be glutted with oil, though it is kept 
well provided. If this situation seems to some outsiders 
to be non-competitive, or to argue the existence of a 
cartel, or to exploit the consumer (who in Western 
Europe’s markets does not fail to notice that when one 
of the major companies turns, they all turn), that is not 
exactly the picture as it presents itself to the companies 
themselves. They see themselves in a struggle for 
markets, partners perhaps in some operations in the 
Middle East, and almost bitter enemies in markets else- 
where. They see themselves, too, as carrying responsi- 
bilities towards their host governments in the Middle 
East, to whom a fifty per cent interest in “ profits,” how- 
ever defined, bears the implication that “ profits” are 
expected to rise. 

This is the background to the study that ECE have 
been carrying out. No one has ever pretended that 
these are perfect competitive arrangements ; there are 
few such arrangements in any of the industries serving 
Western Europe, and neither are they to be found every- 
where in American industry. The oil industry would 
be relieved in many ways if some other pricing 
mechanism could be evolved that would spare them 
from the charge that the present system keeps the prices 
of Middle East oil higher than they should be in rela- 
tion to the low cost at which it is produced. ECE’s 
study is relevant largely because Western Europe has 
come to depend almost exclusively on imports of Middle 
East crude which it refines for itself. These countries 
imported 80} million tons of crude in 1953, compared 
with 11 million tons in 1937 ; of those 11 million tons, 
less than 44 million came from the Middle East, but 
by 1952, imports of Middle East crude into Western 
Europe had reached 65 million tons. 

The essence of the argument, therefore, is whether 
prices have reflected such a major change in the struc- 
ture of the industry and the sources of its supplies. If 
Europe is no longer tied physically to western hemi- 
sphere oil, where is the logic of maintaining a price 
mechanism that is bound to western hemisphere markets 
(which, within their limits, are genuine markets) rather 
than to the costs of getting, carrying and refining Middle 
East crude ? Throughout its history, as the ECE report 


. points out, the f.o.b. price of Middle East crude oil has 


been closely linked, though in a way which has changed 
with time, to that of crude oil in the United States. The 
doctrine has been that there is a homogeneous market 
for oil, and that a single structure of prices should con- 
form to the conditions of demand and supply at any given 
time. But since transport costs are heavy, there will be 
a frontier or watershed of competition between two pro- 
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ducing centres, corresponding to the freight costs, and 
these freight differentials will determine the f.o.b. price 
(or “netback”) that Middle East crude can fetch in 
individual markets. The given datum in this calculation 
is the delivered price of Texas Gulf crude ; it is from 
that datum that Middle East prices are inferred, on the 
assumption of “a unified and normally competitive 
world market.” 

The result, as the ECE report makes clear, is that 
large and persistent disparities have come to exist 
between the costs and profit margins of the oil industries 
in the United States and in other crude oil producing 
centres. The report examines in some detail the trends 
of productivity and costs. Bahrein crude is said to have 
cost 10 cents a barrel in 1945, whereas average costs in 
the United States in 1941 were 76 cents a barrel. Or, 
taking Aramco’s payments under its agreement with 
Saudi Arabia in 1952 at $212 million, “ net profits must 
have been in the neighbourhood of $425 million, on a 
total production in that year of 300 million barrels. In 
other words, with crude oil selling at $1.75 per barrel, 
a net profit in the neighbourhood of $1.40 per barrel 
was being earned.” 


* 


All this may be true, but ECE go on to recognise 
that, in conditions of effective competition, a small 
surplus of supplies would drive the price of oil to very 
low levels. ‘‘ Crude oil is, in fact, an important example 
of the well-known theorem that industries enjoying 
increasing returns will, if composed of a large number 
of autonomous producers, operate at a loss.” And 
hence the producers have been driven towards a pricing 
system and output programmes that are not determined 
exclusively by relative costs. In the United States, 
“ conservation ” and “ pro-rating ” have been developed, 
and the doctrine that imported oil should “ supplement 
but not supplant” domestic oil is buttressed by the 
tariff of 10} cents a barrel of crude, and much more on 
refined products. Hence the repdrt’s broad conclusion 
on the price of Middle East crude: 


So long as the eastern hemisphere was dependent on 
the western for supplies of crude oil, consumers in the 
eastern hemisphere would expect to exercise little weight 
in determining the price which they paid, and this would 
depend on the price in the United States. . . . Now, the 
eastern hemisphere is self sufficient in crude oil and, 
indeed, is exporting to the United States. Given, 
moreover, the narrow limits assigned to this flow, it is 
clear that the continued dependence of Middle East 
prices on United States prices cannot be explained in 
terms of underlying conditions of supply and demand. .. . 
If this link were severed, the price charged on sales to 
European countries by the Middle East could be 
significantly lowered without adverse effects on the 
further development of its crude oil production. 


Next, ECE turn their attention to the prices of refined 
products in Western Europe. They find that these 
prices tend to be equal to the price at which refined 
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products could be delivered from the Caribbean (except 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, which is linked to the 
Persian Gulf). There are no published ex-refinery 
prices, and there is always room for argument abou: the 
“right ” cost of transport, but in bunker oil and gaso- 
line, the ECE study finds, there has been a fair degree 
of correspondence with import parities. This means 
that prices depend on geography rather than domestic 
refinery costs, and also on a pattern of American refining 


_ practice (with its emphasis on gasoline) which is quite 


different from the European pattern (with its emphasis 
on fuel oils). 


* 


“Tt is evident,” concludes the last section of the ECE 
report, “that the present structure of (refined) product 
prices in Western Europe is inherently weak because of 
the incentive which it gives to refiners to move towards 
a pattern of output sharply different from the pattern of 
demand.” It is doubtful, perhaps, whether the oil 
industry in this country, faced with an extraordinary 
demand for fuel oil, would be conscious of any incentive 
other than the task and responsibility of meeting it. 
But be that as it may. ECE’s conclusion is still a 
challenge to an industry that is trying to find right and 
respectable answers to its economic problems: 


A more rational and tenable structure of product prices 
in Western Europe would need to be consistent with two 
objectives. One is to establish a pattern of relative prices 
for the different products which will make most attrac- 
tive commercially their production in proportions appro- 
priate to the pattern of demand in Western Europe. ... 
The second is to ensure that the pricing practices 
adopted are such that efficient non-integrated refiners, 
who cannot subsidise refining out of profits made in crude 
oil production, transport or distribution, can compete 
on equal terms with the integrated companies. 

A free opportunity in refining, and price arrange- 
ments that effectively represent the interests of con- 
sumers as well as producers—these are the conclusions. 
They are umexceptionable; the only question is 
whether, and how, they will make much difference. So 
much of a major oil group’s operations must lie beyond 
any rational price calculus, for integration means that 
it must do most things for itself and can pre-determine, 
within a fairly wide range of decision, what its costs 
should be at each stage of its operations. ‘ Alone and 
unaided,” says the ECE report in its conclusion, ‘the 
oil industry may find it impossible to evolve a more 
rational price structure or pricing mechanism.” The 
American anti-trust laws could easily get in the w vy of 
agreement between the companies, and without azree- 
ment the final results—in terms of depressed prices, 
dismay and anger in the Middle East, and delay to the 
progress and economic benefit that oil has conferred 
on Western Europe—could be deplorable. There is 
much that is not diabolical in the present price arrange- 


ments, and they are at least the Devil that everyone 
knows. 
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A Bombsheil Not Unwelcome 


‘HE market was, needless to say, taken completely by 
T urprise. A Bank rate rise of 3 per cent had been if 
foreseen at least provided against; the jobbers had 
orice lists worked out for that contingency, but nothing had 
been prepared for a I per cent rise. Obviously, a heavy 
further reduction in gilt-edged prices was needed, and it 
k place. War Loan closed 4 points lower at 80}. Other 
gilt-edged stocks moved in proportion. A similar downward 
adjustment was made in industrials. Great Universal Stores 
“A.” which opened at §1s. 3d. closed at 46s. Peninsular 
and Oriental started at 63s. and closed at §8s. ; ICI opened 
at 41s. 3d. and closed at 39s. 9d. A few gold shares rose 
against the trend. 


The markets closed with half the story—perhaps barely 
half—unfolded. The Chancellor had not then spoken, and 
dealers knew nothing either of the revival of the hire pur- 
chase controls or of the extension of the activities of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. But City people know that 
their first reaction must be provisional. Since more had 
been done to tighten money policy than anyone expected, it 
was permissible to hope that more than the strict minimum 
had been done. Therefore Thursday’s prices contained an 
element of bear closing. But in the gilt-edged market no 

ne pretended that he had taken the measure of the new 
situation. The Government broker seemed unwilling to 
deal before Monday, which gives the dust time to settle. 
Prices closed uncertainly at about the lowest of the day. 


New situation it certainly is, and there remain many parts 
of the picture still to be painted in. It seems certain that 
Cay-to-day money will be established at 23 per cent, and that 
the bank deposit rate will be 24 per cent. Three months’ 
bills were nominally 3% per cent after the announcement ; 
ind jobbers may have to pay at least 33 per cent for loans 
against gilt-edged. Those rates may not be the last word, 
cut even if they are approximately right, many other rates 
will have to fall into line. No one will suppose that the 
ublic Works Loan Board can continue to hold its long- 
term lending rate at 33. Can the building societies stay at 
4. per cent for mortgages and 2} per cent net on shares ? 
‘he Building Societies Association has issued a statement 
‘Mat no immediate change is expected, but it remains to 

© seen how far investors will continue to provide the 
wider funds. Tt now looks more than ever quixotic for the 
Halifax Building Society to stick to a 4 per cent lending 
rate. The short-dated gilt-edged market can perhaps now 
hope slowly to attract some of the money that has been 
cong on deposit to hire purchase finance houses. But the 
immediate reaction of investors must obviously be to 
cemand a higher return on the money. By the afternoon 
some institutions had already told their brokers to do so. 


Business Notes 


Trade on a Slippery Slope 


HE provisional figures of overseas trade in January, 
- which were summarised in The Economist of last week, 
confirmed that British trade has recently fallen back on to 
a familiar and slippery slope. The terms of trade are moving 
against this country, and imports are rising while exports 
are marking time. The details now available appear to add 
another touch of gloom. They show that the ratio of import 
to export prices deteriorated by a further point last month 
to 104 (1954=100), and that the visible trade deficit has 
grown most sharply with the dollar area. The increase in 
imports between October and January, compared with the 
same period a year ago, came entirely from the non-sterling 
—particularly the dollar—area. Thanks to larger arrivals of 
cereals, tobacco and raw materials, imports from the dollar 
area rose by 28 per cent to a monthly average of £63} 
million, and the trade deficit with that area was nearly twice 
as high at £30 million a month, and nearly half the whole 
deficit of £63 million a month. Trade with the OEEC 
area moved from balance to a deficit of £7 million a month 
and the deficit with the rest of the non-sterling area, at 
£12 million a month, was a little higher than in October/ 
January a year ago. The deficit with the sterling area rose 
too—by £3 million to £14 million a month. 

Yet that picture of British trade conceals a few rays of 
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hope. The fall in exports to dollar and other non-sterling 
non-OEEC countries has been checked in the last four 
months ; shipments to the dollar area in October/January, 
at £32.6 million a month, were higher than a year ago, and 
shipments to the other countries, at £23} million a month, 
were about the same as a year ago. Exports to the OEEC 
countries continued to rise, and the monthly average of 
£61.2 million in October/January was {£14 million higher 
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than a year ago. The fall in exports to the sterling area, 
which at {111.4 million a month in October/January were 
£3 million a month lower than a year ago, may be attribu- 
table mainly to the dock strike. And it is worth remembering 
that while an adverse movement in the terms of trade places 
Britain’s balance of payments under immediate strain, it 
bolsters the purchasing power of Britain’s customers. Britain 
will not benefit by that if its prices become uncompetitive, 
however. The danger has been that the pressure of home 
demand will inflate British costs and suck resources of 
exports ; it is this that explains Thursday’s radical actions 
to correct the recent trend of trade and payments. 


Clean Ticket for London Transport 


¢¢¥ ONDON has one of the best passenger transport systems 

S in the world and it is served by a body of workers of 
all grades who have a fine tradition of loyalty and public 
service.” It is a matter for serious regret and concern that the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, which represents 
a large proportion of the staff of London Transport, was 
unwilling to assist, either in writing or orally, the Chambers 
Committee which since July, 1953, has been conducting 
its inquiries into London Transport’s efficiency. Any lay- 
man or London passenger would conclude that efficiency 
and economy are closely linked with attitudes and practices 
of labour. If it is a fine body of men that London Trans- 
port employ, it is a great pity that they were not as vocal 
on questions of efficiency as they are, with seasonal regu- 
larity, when their schedules change. 

The report finds that London Transport is efficiently 
conducted, but that it would show a marked improvement in 
efficiency if the Committee’s recommendations were followed. 
Some of these are external—staggering of working hours 
and the alleviation of traffic congestion—and it is from 
these, apparently, that the major advances are to be hoped 
for. Surprisingly little is necessary within London Trans- 
port itself, as it seems. There are some ambiguities in 
London Transport’s policy about unremunerative services, 
but its decisions in practice are “reasonable.” The fare 
system is basically right ; any increase in the number of 
standing bus passengers in rush hours is “ undesirable ” ; 
there might be an experiment in “ standee ” buses on cer- 
tain special routes ; there should be improvements in inter- 
change points (Victoria is mentioned, but Euston and 
King’s Cross are almost as hideous in their lack of con- 
venience) ; maintenance-costs are too high, though they are 
being improved. 

The broad impression of the report is that London 
requires a large standardised system, run in a completely 
standardised way. It may be true, though the dangers that 
standardisation will inhibit technical and economic adven- 
ture are only too obvious. But the missing element 
throughout the report is the management’s handling of 
staff. “ These agreements (between London Transport and 
the unions) have a long history and we suggest that they 
should be re-examined in consultation with the trade unions 
with the object of eliminating or modifying those conditions 
which appear to militate against the efficient operation of 
the undertaking.” It is not, one might guess, an inviting 
proposition to London Transport, whose attitude is more 
likely to favour leaving what is (whether well or ill) alone. 
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Size of the Budget 


T is now clear that the above-line expenditure th: 
I Chancellor will have to provide for in his coming | 


will be shown in the accounts at approximately the , 
amount as was originally estimated for the year now en! 


but will in fact be about the same as the amount a 
spent in 1954-55, or even a little more. Total “su 
expenditure by civil departments, including the re 
ments of the tax collecting departments, is estima 
£2,364 million for 1955-56, after excluding the / 
million of expenditure by the Ministry of Supply « 
included in the defence budget. The corresponding es 
made at this time last year was £2,281 million, b 
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estimate then included for the Ministry of Food ma a 


allowance for the effects of the 1954 review of farm ; 
from which net savings of £27.3 million were late: 


mated. A proper comparison therefore shows an increas: of 


£36.5 million in the estimates for the coming year. Defence 


expenditure, before taking credit for American aid, is esti- 


mated at £1,537 million, compared with £1,640 m 
twelve months ago, but this apparent saving is main|, 
perhaps fully, a reflection of the fact that in the curren: 
defence spending has lagged heavily behind the estin 
After bringing in £43 million of. estimated “counte: 


credits from American aid (compared with £85 million es:i 


mated for 1954-55), the ‘net defence expenditur: 


estimated at £1,494 million compared with {£1,555 m 


last year. Total “supply” expenditure as shown in 


budget accounts will therefore be £3,858 million, com 
with £3,882 million last year (or £3,855 million afte 
adjustment noted above). 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1954-56 
Original Estimates (f mn.) 








| 1954-55 19 
z i 
Total Supply Services :-— 
PAO 65 ie ss ie Bes sea ks 367-0 3 
War Ces i ie ak ees 561-0 +3 
Aig MRT 65.606 cach Jeans tas 537-0 940°4 
Ministry of Supply............. 151-0 147 
a » Defence... ...<6cnee% 23-9 | ] 
Gross Defence expenditure ...... 1,639-9 1,53 
Less Counterpart aid ........... 6-4 4 
Net defence expenditure .......... | 25e-S | 149 
Civil expenditure. ..........0.000: | 2,253-6* 2,31 
Tex colietiee 3. ciiewiiva so Cee 46-9 | 
Total Supply Expenditure............... 3,855°0 | 3,853 
Consolidated Fund Services ....... 667-0 | 66 
Total Ordinary Expenditure............ | 4522-0 4,525 





* Original estimates adjusted for effects of 1954 farm prices 
t Hypothetical ; official estimates not revealed until Bud: 


The estimatés for the remainder of the “ above-line ” 


penditure, that on Consolidated Fund Services, will 


known until budget day, but on the arbitrary assun)"! 


that it will be approximately the same as last year (( 
the steep increase in Bank rate will increase the cost 

debt service), the “ above-line ” budget total will be r 
£4,525 million, compared with £4,549 million firs 
mated last year but adjusted to £4,522 million in the 5 
accounts, 
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Steel Raises its Sights 


\, 7 1THOUT making any radical changes to the plan pre- 
\ } pared by its predecessor, the Iron and Steel Board 
bas -aised the sights of the steel industry from the revised 
: of 21 million tons of crude steel in 1957-8 to 
llion tons in 1958. Assuming almost no imports in 
- and some supplies of old steel for re-processing, this 
d allow exports of crude steel to remain at about three 
, tons and home consumption to rise from 16} million 
ichieved last year to 194 million tons. It is always 
lt for the steel industry to guess its future business ; 
s customers’ own estimates of their markets can and do 
change fairly rapidly. The Board now expects steel con- 
tion to rise by 44 per cent a year between 1953 and 
which implies an annual growth of 5 per cent in the 
t of the metal-using industries. That forecast may be 
ous. Last year steel consumption rose by 33 per cent ; 
the war it has grown by about 3} per cent a year, and 
1939 it averaged 2} per cent. But as all previous 
iwar assumptions have had to be revised upwards, the 

s probably wise to err on the side of optimism. 
tal investment 
ne, which now 
about 10 
n tons of steel a 
is expected to 
by § per cent a 
the consump- 
of the metal 
gcods industries sup- 
» the home con- 
to rise by 
y 10 per cent a 
; and exports of 
ial goods to rise 
4 Or § per cent, despite increasing competition in world 
markets. If still more steel is needed in 1958, the 
rd believes it should be possible to squeeze more 
of the plants that will then be working, and 
. cautious assumption about imports also gives some 
wbility. But pig-iron and scrap supplies may 
me exceedingly tight by then. Nearly all the extra 
needed for the planned increase of 35 per cent in blast 
nace output will be imported. This will press heavily 
1 the extraction rate in Scandinavia, North and West 
ca and Labrador, as well as upon shipping and port 
ues. It will also require another three million tons 
xe, after allowing for a further improvement in furnace 
cney, and the ovens now being built will have to use 
¢ lower-grade coking coal. Indeed, the availability of 
«¢ and de-sulphurised fuel oil after 1958—little increase 


‘cen in the use of fuel oil up to then—will soon need 
uS attention. 


MmA.tONS (Planned & Actual) 





Finding the Brass 


S' far the steel industry has spent a little over £100 
7 tuilion on the present development programme. Future 
‘xpenditure is not expected to be less than {60-70 million 
“ year, so that with the schemes still to be approved, rather 





more than {£250 million will be spent in the next four years, 
making a total of over £350 million during the six years 
ending in 1958. Steel companies will be familiar faces in 
the new issue market, though the Realisation Agency is an 
additional source of finance for the companies it still owns 
and for some others in which it retains an obligation. Much 
of the future financial needs of the industry, however, must 
once more be provided by the Finance Corporation for 
Industry—as that body has always recognised. The details 
of development published by the board, showing which 
companies are increasing their capacity and by roughly how 
much, are required reading for present and potential inves- 
tors in the industry. 


DELIVERIES FROM HOME OUTPUT 
(000 tons) 





| 1953 | 1954 | 1958 
| Actual | Estimated; Potential 
surnames cmetnegaheigalueeaenitetlgioahimainiclestianiaticiasnniehieaad eatin 


Wild cog ht oe ae | 2448 458 | 2,700 


2,458 2 
SE, Bi eee ones bes 1,790 2,029 2,650 
NE 5 ds 65 Csi 40 ease 775 863 1,450 
Heavy Sections and Rails.... 2,848 2,991 3,500 
Light Rolled Products ...... 4,449 4,545 5,350 
Wee: Bee 5 oes dee cues 828 1,033 1,200 
SN Fa oo ae a 1,102 1,104 1,500 
CE acc mena eben bo pan ces 1,179 1,147 | 1,300 
Gross Deliveries .........-.. | 15,419 | 16,175 | 19,650 
Less Conversion to other) 

finished steel .......... | 2,134 | 2,145 | 2,550 

Net Deliveries .........20s3: | 13,285 14,030 | 17,100 


| 





Very little of the new money will be spent upon melting 
shops, which received priority in the first postwar pro- 
gramme. Emphasis is now placed upon primary processes 
and on finishing plant. By 1958 it should be possible to roll 
the equivalent of 234 million ingot tons, a million tons more 
than the mills expect to handle. This will give some flexi- 
bility between different steel products, but it may still be 
questioned whether finishing capacity for wide flat products 
is being increased enough. Improvements or additions at 
Ebbw Vale, Margam, Shotton, and the new tinplate plant 
at Velindre, will raise sheet capacity by 50 per cent by 1958, 
and that of tinplate by 85 per cent, but to achieve this the 
Board now intend to keep the high-cost sheet and tinplate 
handmills in South Wales operating at their present levels. 
A decision whether to erect another continuous strip mill 
may not therefore be very far off. But first the industry will 
want to discover the real capacity of its present mills ; 
these are still eating up all the steel that is fed into them 
and their appetite is still unsatisfied. 





COMMODITY REPORTS 


Special and regular reports on the supply and demand 
position and on the price and market prospects for most 
commodities can be prepared for individual clients by 
our Commodities Department. Scope, length, frequency 
and cost are determined by clients’ needs. 


Further information from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Extension 147. 
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A Giant Spreads Out 


MPERIAL TOBACCO {1 Ordinary stock units are nearly 
] always good for the aged and the orphans. They are 
seldom of much interest to the young and active who like 
to see firework displays among their investments. The 
latest year ended October 31st, with its rise in profits and 
its one per cent increase to 21 per cent in the total dividend, 
was an exception. How should investors now view this 
unexpected stirring by the elderly giant whose annual turn- 
over (including tobacco duty) exceeds {£600 million at 
wholesale prices and £850 million at retail prices and whose 
share of the British cigarette and tobacco trade well exceeds 
three quarters? The full accounts and Sir Robert 
Sinclair’s statement that accompanies them give some 
useful clues. 

First the giant has been putting on some middle-age 
spread—spread into its neighbours’ sitting space. All the 
company’s brands came off allocation during last month ; 
during the preceding year the company had been gradually 
approaching full satisfaction of its customers’ requirements. 
In consequence Sir Robert is able to tell the shareholders 
that the increase in the parent company’s turnover was 
slightly greater than the 2 per cent increase in trading profit. 
Since there is no reason for thinking that the tobacco trade’s 
expansion was as a whole as good as that, it follows that 
Imperial Tobacco’s share of the trade has certainly not 
shrunk and has probably gained a little. Secondly, though 
Sir Robert is a most cautious prophet, he is prepared to 





| Parent Company Group 


On Oct. 31. — eects 
(£000) 








1953 1954 1953 1954 





Net fixed assets.......... 13,671 14,504 | 20,610 21,487 
Investments ...5..0<26.582 12,473 12,450 | 12,473 12,450 
Saree cee Sh eae 117,429 | 125,946 }123,027 | 131.255 
DORR ie oS eniceeees 52;724 | 56,215 | 54,959 | 58.448 
CO Ss oss uiaeee ee oh 143 106 257 269 
tank overdrafts, etc..... 51,651 32,794 | 31,869 | 33,093 
ioen Capttal 0. i sare. 40,000 45,928} 40,000 45,928 
Revenue Reserves ...... 29,958 32,750 35,936 39,731 
Ordinary capital......... 60,101 60,101 | 60,101 , 60,101 


say that this year’s trading results should not be less favour- 
able than last. He bases that conclusion on the fact that the 
basis of the company’s trade is being broadened and 
strengthened. He expects turnover for the current year to 
be higher, partly offsetting the rise in costs. He fears, how- 
ever, price increases in some brands of pipe tobacco may be 
inevitable. This seems to suggest that the aggregate profit 
should be well maintained, though the profit per lb may be 
lower. 

Many imponderables remain, not least of them the un- 
certa:nty about tobacco stocks. Stocks and debtors together 
(and debtors are only stocks held by the trade instead of 
by the manufacturer) are up by {11.7 million and Sir 
Robert implies that they have risen further since the end 
of the financial year. That increase in part reflects a better 
stock of leaf thanks to the more liberal buying policy 
allowed in the last American crop season. The extra buying 
was based on borrowed dollars ; it is hoped that in the end 
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the tobacco may be paid for in sterling under the American 
Agricultural Trade development programme. If not, those 
dollars will have to come from this year’s allocation. By: 
as a whole the group seems to be gaining at least as much 
strength as its chairman publicly admits. The brands are 
popular and at last free from restriction ; the subsidiaries 
representing the non-tobacco activities are gaining strength ; 
among the trade investments much the most important js 
the holding of not less than a third of the capital of British 
American Tobacco Company, an investment that is now 
paying increasing dividends. 


Verdict on the Swift 


HERE are two disturbing features about this week’; 

decision to write off the Supermarine Swift as a front- 
line fighter. The first is that it places the whole burden 
of the country’s day defences on the Hawker Hunter, and 
it is never a satisfactory procedure to use only one type of 
aircraft for this purpose. The Swift and the Hunter should 
have complemented each other; the withdrawal of the 
Swifts leaves gaps in the air defence strategy. The existence 
of two roughly contemporary front-line fighters is an insur- 
ance also against one or other running into technical troubles 
during the evolution of later marks. 

Too much time has now been lost to develop a new 
alternative, say the Folland Gnat, for in two years’ time, 
when such a fighter would be coming into service, the 
process of replacing the cannon-armed fighter with one 
carrying missiles will already have begun. This does not 
mean that a missile-carrying Gnat is not possible, given some 
redesign. But there is a second point. The history of 
the Swift and the Hunter demonstrates how difficult it is 
to judge the capabilities of an aircraft during its early 
development. Up to 18 months ago, the Swift was com 
sidered far the better of the two aircraft. To-day, economy 
is bringing considerable pressure on the Chiefs of Staff to 
sponsor one aircraft only in each category ; the hazards of 
an early choice are now plain—and the cost of & wrong 
decision. It may be necessary to plan for an “insurance” 
policy of development with one ambitious and one more 
conventional but less problematic design under construc- 
tion at any one time. 


Research into Speed 


HE White Paper on aircraft production issued jointly 

by the Ministries of Supply and Defence last week, 
attributed many of the difficulties with British high-speed 
aircraft, the Swift among them, to lack of research. The 
big research plants planned during the war, wind tunnels 
where the equivalent of speeds of two and a half ‘mes 
that of sound could be reproduced on scale models, ‘were 
so huge in area and staggering in cost that while building 
was allowed to start on them after the war, they were given 
no priority either for men or materials, of which they con- 
sume in large tonnages. In consequence, the major tunnel, 





pc 
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STOKELESS FUEL 





Your gas account shows exactly how much you spend on 
fuel. There are no extra hands to pay because gas needs no 
special equipment for handling or storage. Gas burners give 
you years of life, with little servicing or replacement. That 
means uninterrupted, therefore greater, production. ‘These 
are points to remember when assessing the true cost of your 
fuel. Gas is stored, examined and tested for you and deliver- 
ed direct to the point of use. It burns clear and clean, is 
infinitely adaptable and easy to control. For your heat 
problem gas may well be the answer. ; 





‘Not knowing’ can be costly. 


\ : ou can call upon the resources of the Gas Industry PI eid cakdeieticectencencsincnabisibcccdilentsiowisdisehaadhoviseichs wiabeceaill 


to solve your fuel problem by consulting your 
Area Gas Board. The Boards’ Industrial Gas Engin- 
eers are ready to give you free advice. They, in 
turn, can call upon the resources of the whole Gas a oS 
Industry through the Gas Council’s Industrial Gas 
Development Committee. Get your secretary to 
fill in these details (or pin this advertisement to your 
letter heading) and send to your Area Gas Board or 


WE NEED HEAT FOR.......... 
to the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Piace, London, $.W.1 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. 


Se cease eons seceeace 


COON ESTER ESHEETS ERE HEHEHE ESOS ESSE SEER ESSE SEL OUEIR EEE ET SESE SESE SHEER ERSTE SES EEE 


SOOO ROSE ee eee eee ween snee 
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OIE CF TELE FS 





Patch work 


Teak TROUSERS are the same the whole world over. So are the needles that mend them. 

The needles, in all probability, were made in Britain. In 1954 about one thousand 
million assorted needles (weighing over 270 tons) went overseas. Along with them went 
nearly 1,100 tons of pins and over two and a quarter million gross of hair pins, slides, 
grips and curlers ! 


These export figures are remarkable : so are the figures for an enormous range o! 
British steel products — from tins to tractors. 


Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 





British steel leads the world 


a3 THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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» has working area of 8 square feet (in which models 
' ‘t span can be tested) and can reproduce conditions 
‘ ‘lent to speeds of 2,000 mph, will only be completed 
sar. The design of this tunnel has been modified 
:proved considerably during the past few years, but 
lay in its building has meant that aircraft designers 
iad to learn what they can from the smaller wind 
s at their own factories or at the Royal Aircraft 
ishment at Farnborough. 
ller tunnels are not necessarily slower in speed— 
of those now working reach wind speeds higher than 
g tunnel will do. But there are limits to how far a 
can be scaled down and still give findings that will 
for the full-scale aircraft. As the wind speeds rise, a 
is also reached when the small scale model cannot 
be made strong enough to resist them if it is still to retain 
is correct proportions. It is no longer possible to put 
wings on models being tested in small (14 foot square) 
supersonic tunnels, 

It has cost the Ministry of Supply about £5 million to 
complete the new 8 ft. tunnel, which stretches over a }-mile 
and consumes 80,000 horse power. In addition to this 

her lower-speed plants have to be built to complement 
ts work ; speeds as low as 200 mph to test take-off and 
landing behaviour of designs evolved in. the high-speed 
tunnels are essential. The research that will be done in 
these plants, which are on a new research site near Bedford, 
cannot affect today’s aircraft, but it will have a vital influ- 
ence on those which are going on to the drawing boards now 
and may fly in four to eight years’ time. It may be neces- 
sarv to run the big tunnels on 24-hour shifts in order to fit 
in the work, and plans are already being drafted for tunnels 
that will give speeds of up to ten times that of sound. This 
represents the probable physical limit to which the present 
type can be built. For higher speeds, new and unconven- 
tional techniques must be evolved. The speed with which 
ihese plans are being pressed ahead suggest how heavily 
carlier delays must have cost the country. 





































Confusion on Speed Limits 


[ HE speed limits imposed upon goods vehicles are 
anomalous and antiquated—and census returns show 
( over ninety per cent of the lorries on the road fail to 

‘rve them—but the regulations have not been made any 
pler by the amendment inserted in the Road Traffic 

| last week by the House of Lords against the wishes of 
ie government. This Bill, or part of it, is designed to 
move the “anomaly” that has arisen from two recent 
int decisions. The Courts found that a regulation 
troduced in 1950 to exempt utility or dual-purpose 
chicles from the 30 mph speed limit (that applies to all 
oods vehicles with an unladen weight of less than 3 tons) 
vhen these utility vehicles were not being used for the 
ansport of goods, could be interpreted to cover all com- 
nercial vehicles under 3 tons when they were travelling 
cmpty. Besides the speed limit, empty lorries were held to 
be f ree of all other “C” licence regulations, including the 

( bligation to keep journey records and driving hours. 

Before it was amended the Bill would have brought back 
the rules that applied before the 1950 regulation; that is 
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“C” licences and the statutory rules about records and 
speed limits would apply to all utility vehicles and goods 
vehicles under 3 tons in weight intended for the carriage of 
goods whether or not goods are actually being carried at any 
particular time. The amendment, however, permits utility 
vehicles to exceed the speed limit once more when goods are 
not being carried. A “C” licence will still be necessary but 
the licence rules will only apply when the vehicle is used as 
a goods vehicle. To avoid the difficulty that arose in the 
1950 regulation the definition of a utility vehicle devised by 
the Customs authorities was inserted in the amendment. But 
this definition also does not appear to be precise enough ; 
it would apparently be possible to make almost any van a 
dual purpose vehicle by adding two tip seats side by side 
behind the driver’s seat. There are other difficulties. Police 
and traffic inspectors will be interested to hear how they are 
to differentiate between a rapidly moving vehicle that is 
carrying goods and one that is not. It also appears that, 
without a further amendment to the Bill, doctors, veterinary 
surgeons, and commercial travellers who carry their black 
bags or samples in utility vehicles will be subject to the 
speed limit whereas they would not if they used a private 
car. These difficulties can be ironed out at a later stage, 
for the bill has still to pass the Commons. But it seems 
unlikely that the government, will remove or raise these 
speed limits ; that would be the simplest way out. 


Bigger Tea Auctions in Calcutta 


N the first seven years of Indian self-government the 
British investor in tea has not felt the heavy hand of 
nationalistic policies ; pin-pricks there have been, but no 
more. Investors would be unrealistic to expect that good 
fortune to continue, and signs are now emerging of a change. 
Pressure from the left wing of the Congress Party may 
persuade the Indian government to shackle the managing 
agency system, and the proposed amendment of Article 31 
of the Constitution would in several cases prevent a dis- 
possessed property owner from challenging the state’s terms 
of compensation in the courts. Another sign, less damaging 
to British tea interests, is the decision to restrict the quantity 
of tea consigned to the London auctions, as Ceylon already 
does. The committee appointed to examine that question 
has now submitted its report to the government. Three 
prominent British representatives served on that committee, 
and lest extremists raise the charge of “ scuttle ” it should 
be made clear that its terms of reference were not whether 
it was desirable that the bulk of India’s tea should be 
auctioned locally, but how it could be done with the mini- 
mum dislocation of trade. At present roughly half of India’s 
exportable crop of some 420 million Ib is sold in Calcutta 
and Cochin and half in London. 

The committee recommends that the proportion of the 
exportable crop sold locally should be raised to three- 
quarters within the next two years. Since the transfer of 
100 million Ib at once would be beyond the capacity of the 
Calcutta warehouses, the committee advises transfer in two 
stages—50 million Ib at once and a further §0 million Ib 
when new warehouses have been built. The question of 
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local auctions should be reviewed after two years, but it 
would be in India’s interests to ship about one-quarter of 
the exportable crop to Mincing Lane. The committee 
evidently recognises the value of maintaining a spot market 
for Indian tea in Britain, the largest consuming country, 
where widespread competition will usually produce the best 
price for the grower. Moreover, the small British buyers, 
still an important element in the London market, would 
suffer if they had to rely on forward shipments from India. 
There seems little doubt that the Indian government will 
accept the report, though no one should expect that the 
present or succeeding governments will necessarily maintain 
an outlet in London. If the warehousing facilities in Cal- 
cutta are expanded sufficiently, the grower should receive a 
price comparable with that obtainable in London. In that 
event the tea investor would not suffer. The London 
broking houses would have to handle a larger volume of 
“ second-hand ” tea, and the business handled by the big 
Calcutta houses—several of which are associated with 
London firms—-would increase. They will naturally fear, 
however, that an effort will eventually be made to steer more 
of the trade in Calcutta into Indian hands. 


Egypt’s Sterling 


HE Egyptian government has made a formal request 
for a revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Sterling Releases 
Agreement of 1951 and in particular has asked for an 
acceleration of the releases from the blocked number 2 
account. When the agreement was negotiated nearly four 
years ago the amount standing in that account was about 
£230 million. The agreement provided for the freeing of 
£150 million of this amount over a minimum period of ten 
years and a maximum of thirteen and a half years. A sum 
of £10 million was to be released in each year from 1951 to 
1960 and an additional £5 million a year was to be released 
up to a maximum of {£35 million when the balance in 
Egypt’s number 1 account fell below £45 million. The 
balance in the number 1 account has been fairly consistently 
below that figure. In fact, therefore, the additional sum has 
been released on January Ist in each year and in most years 
the basic release of {10 million has also been made at the 
beginning of the calendar year. In the year 1951 a special 
additional release of {£15 million was sanctioned. 

In accordance with this schedule {90 million has been 
transferred from the number 2 to the number 1 
account since the agreement was negotiated and the balance 
remaining in the number 2 account is now about {140 
million. The 1951 agreement provided only for the release 
of £150 million out of the blocked balances of £230 million, 
leaving £80 million to be dealt with later. It may well 
be that a call on this residual may be needed to finance 
payments by Egypt for surplus stores, equipment and fixed 
assets in the Suez Canal base. If so, there can be little 
objection to a consequential revision of the 1951 agreement. 
If, however, it is a question of releasing more blocked 
sterling to the mumber 1 account, serious doubts will 
be entertained, for that would increase still further the 
already over-abundant supply of transferable sterling. 
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Rights the Right Way 


ETTERS of rights are complicated documents. There arg 
: always shareholders who fail to understand their y ilue, 
and who fail to consult their broker or bank manager and 
thus waste a valuable piece of their property, neither 
applying for the shares to which they are entitled nor 
selling the “ rights ” in the market. No “ rights ” issue is 
ever subscribed in full. Sometimes a fortunate underwriter 
obtains something he had not counted on ; sometimes the 
other shareholders pick them up on their applications for 
surplus shares. 

In happy contrast is the effort made recently by Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation to ensure that all its share- 
holders gained the benefits from the “ rights” issue. The 
company offered 2,182,649 £1 ordinary shares at par in the 
ratio of one for three. When the offer closed on December 
2oth, the “ rights ” were worth about 1§s. but about 40,000 
shares had not been taken up. The first step that the 
company took was to announce that late applications would 
receive favourable consideration. A month later those 
shareholders who had still failed to apply received a letter 
pointing out to them the value of the “ rights” and urging 
their acceptance. And where dividend mandates were held 
the help of bank managers was sought. Consolidated Zinc 
was able to leave the offer open because one of its sub- 
sidiaries acted as a depositary for the unallotted shares. 
Any late applicant could thus receive the appropriate 
number of shares through a transfer without charge from 
this depositary. These efforts to ensure fair treatment have 
not secured 100 per cent acceptance but they have borne 


fruit. Only about 0.3 per cent of the rights remain 
unclaimed. 


Trouble About Top Qua’ity 


T has been illegal since the revised Merchandise Marks 
Act came into force last February to make claims about 
the quality of goods that were either false or misleading, 
but there has been widespread doubt about whether a clause 
of this kind could actually be enforced in the courts. The 
first prosecution against any trader for making wrong claims 
about the quality of goods on sale was not, in fact, brought 
until this month, when a Bournemouth trader was sum- 
moned by the Retail Trading Standards Association. The 
goods involved were flannelette sheets that were described 
as “top quality ” and blankets described as “ good quality 
wool.” The sheets were demonstrably imperfect, they 
were stained and irregular, but they were wrapped in trans- 
parent paper so that they could not be examined. The 
blankets contained less than 30 per cent of wool and the 
rest, rayon. 

To win its case the RTSA had the difficult task of show- 
ing that the descriptions used did.not conform to definitions 
of quality as they were either (a) recognised, or (b) used, 
by the trade. On the face of it this was difficult to do, 
for who can give a precise description of “ quality”? 
The RTSA considered that if advertisements for ~ ‘oP 
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FROM PAKISTAN 


A New 
Airline... 


KARACHI a CAIRO 
UNDER |G HRs 

















— faces line Evers 


Business men! Here’s a new, faster, more luxurious air service 
to the East—at no extra cost. By applying the latest advances 
in airline servicing and management technique to the most 
reliable commercial aircraft in the world, new Pakistan Inter- 
national Airlines bring to East-West air travel a trans-Atlantic 
standard of luxury aloft. Every Friday P.1.a’s specially fitted 
Super-Constellations fly above the weather from London to 
Karachi via Cairo in just 15: 50 hours flying time*—substantially 
less ime than ever before. The return flight, leaving Karachi 
on Tuesday, takes only 17:50 hours in the air—still the fastest 
West. Moreover, P.1.A’s domestic network serves both West and 
East Pakistan, India and Burma; its booking facilities cover all 
points East. p.t.a. flys faster —-you fly more comfortably. For 
full details see your local Travel Agent. 










FLY 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or P.1.A. 249 Brompton Road, S.W.3. Telephone: KNightsbridge 437! 


SUPER-CONSTELLATIONS, specially fitted for P.1.A., bring a 
new standard of luxury to East-West air travel. ee 


TOURIST AND FIRST CLASS FARES comply with normal com- 
petitive rates. It costs no more for P.1.A. speed and comfort. 


PA. BOOKING SERVICE can arrange your flight through 
P.1.A. international and domestic anania he can use 
other airlines, to fly you to all points further East. 


































FOR NEW IDEAS* 


ON BUSINESS 


LIST-PRINTING 


Stock, price and parts 
lists, mail-order and 
membership lists; 
inventories 
P and internal 
telephone 
directories: 
| how are they 
“eee produced in your 
=" business ? Is it a full 
time job for someone ‘to 
keep them up-to-date and accurate, to check proofs, to 
supervise printers and publication dates ? Send for the 
Man from Remington Rand. He'll show you a way 
with business list production which is quicker, cheaper 
and more accurate altogether. 






















| 3 THIS IS FLEXOPRINT Remington Rand’s 

equipment for rapid, low-cost list-printing. Flexoprint 

| turns your own typist into a compositor — does away with 
all typesetting charges. Flexoprint lists are maintained, 
amended, paged up in any format, and proof-read in your 
own office. They are always up-to-date, always ready for 
your printer or your own offset-litho department. Does 
Flexoprint sound like a solution to your listing problems? 
Let us prove that it is. 


Send for the Man from 


Remington. Fland 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Flexoprint. 
Please arrange for your representative to cell by appointment [_} 
% send me full informative literature [_| (tick course of action required) 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, I-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCi 


Telephone: CHAncery 8888 OM 
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IN SUCH 
SURPRISING 


PLACES 


See 
STARCH IN PLASTER 


Plaster board is an increasingly important material in 
modern building. It is made of crushed gypsum rock with 
a starch-based adhesive added to it. The process of pro- 
duction is continuous. Wet plaster is formed to the 
required thickness between two sheets of heavy paper, and 
sets into a rigid board in the course of a few minutes. As 
the moisture dries out, most of the starch adhesive is 
carried with it to the faces of the plaster ‘core’, where it 
helps to form a permanent bond between the core and the 
paper. The addition of the starch adhesive speeds produc- 
tion considerably. The Technical Liaison Department of 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


| When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping . 
other industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. 
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BOARD MANUFACTURE 


the Brown & Polson Group is usually asked to recommend 
the best starch adhesive for the purpose. 

Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,(00 
tons of starch products a year: more than 400 different 
products, which are helping more than 80 different indus- 
tries to reduce production costs, to make better produc's, 
or even to make products that could not otherwise be made 
at all. We have spent more than 100 years in building up 
this large and varied business. We have learnt a lot about 
the industrial uses of starch products, and our advice 's 
freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISRON OF 


Brown & Polson 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C-? 
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,” merchandise were produced it could be shown that 
ade “ used” the phrase in the meaning of the Act. 
vas not put to test, for the defendent changed to 
of guilty and was fined £50 with 50 guineas costs. 
:portance of the prosecution lies in proving that this 
uous section of the Act is enforceable. An earlier 
ution by the Board of Trade has already shown that, 
y to éxpectations, it can effectively be enforced 
: “ misleading ” déstriptions too. The Merchandise 
Act has suffered in the past from lack of any appre- 
volume of case law ; the prosecutions that have been 
t since the beginning of 1954 have done a good deal 
nedy this and this latest case is a most important 
It suggests that the new Act may be providing 
r protection for shoppers, in a quiet way, than more 
ous schemes. 


Price Maintenance Defended 


~xoM all over the country representatives of the motor 
} trade travelled to London last Friday—at their own 
nse, they insisted—to defend before the press the 

ce maintenance policy of the British Motor Trade Asso- 
on. The meeting received. a statement explaining in its 
pening paragraphs that the association “does not support 
! does not permit itself to be used in support of price 
rings.” The whole of the rest of the document was devoted 
xplaining how this particular price maintenance system 
vorked. Comparatively. few motor accessories are price 
tained but they include items most widely bought by 
motorists, tyres are an example. The manufacturer under- 
kes that he is not himself a.member of a price ring before 
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the association wil] agree to maintain the price of his pro- 
ducts. The association—a registered trade union consisting 
half of traders and half of manufacturers—“ acts as a fair 
trade umpire,” in the words of the chairman, “simply im- 
plementing the policy put forward by the manufacturers, 
only protecting the goods that the manufacturers ask us to 
protect.” 

It claims that its methods are fair ; its tribunals to disci- 
pline the price deviationists are modelled on courts of law 
and presided over by an independent chairman of legal 
distinction. They operate against those who overcharge as 
much as against those who cut and it is claimed that they 
have saved the public money. Their sanctions are the 
reprimand, the fine and finally the stop list. These courts 
discipline non-members as much as members. Indeed some 
of those who have been in recent trouble about price cutting 
on tyres are not properly garages at all, but tyre and battery 
shops.. The BMTA evidently feels that it has nothing te 
apologise for. Indeed it has no thoughts of retreat but 
intends to go further. There is at present no price main- 
tenance of second-hand vehicles. Before the war there was 
a secret list of maximum prices that a trader could pay for 
second-hand cars traded in against new ones, If he paid 
more he was considered to be cutting his commission. That 
price list, it was disclosed, “ will come back when the trade 
asks for it.” 


The Association’s case is specious and the attitude of 
mind that supports it is woolly. No one has suggested that 
these traders are evil men, but they are stifling free com- 
petition in their own trade and allowing themselves to be 
used as the pawns of some manufacturers, accepting with 
little question that there is no manufacturers’ price agree- 
ment on the articles of which they maintain the prices. 
Their courts, sitting in private and using quasi legal pro- 





Prices of Manufactures 


\ NEW index prepared by the Board 
‘ \ of Trade shows for the first time 
iverage movement in wholesale 
‘excluding purchase tax) of 

sn manufactured goods since 1949. 
isands of individual prices go into 


o and the aircraft industry, The 

s are combined into a single index 
ording to producers’ sales in 1948. 

Manufactures reached their post- 

rean price peak about twelve months 

r than raw materials. It was a much 


productivity. 


different. 






June 30, 1949=100 
BASIC MATERIALS 


ALL MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 









lower peak, not only because wages 
moved less, but also because sharp 
changes in materials prices tend to be 
ironed out; the actual volume of 
materials bought at peak prices is 
usually small. Since then manufactur- 
making of this index, which covers all ing prices have changed little, wage 
ies of manufacturing except food, fuel, increases having mostly absorbed cuts in 
the prices of raw materials and higher 
These movements are 
the average: the two smaller charts 
illustrate that the price relationship for ad 
individual industries may be widely | | 
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cedures, inspire public mistrust, not confidence. The 
ultimate penalty—the right to put a competitor—even a 
non-membéer—out of business has no economic or moral 
justification. 


Road Haulage Rates 


ANY hauliers may not immediately take up the recom- 
M mendation of the Road Haulage Association that 
haulage charges be increased by 7} per cent on March Ist. 
Rates will probably move upwards in time, but the sharp 
competition® in the haulage business at present will 
make a haulier hesitate to raise his own charges before he 
is sure that his competitors will raise theirs. Some increase 
is inevitable. The last general increase in rates took place 
in 1952. Since then the basic weekly wage for haulage 
workers has risen by 25s. and vehicle prices and running 
costs have been slowly rising. 

In the long distance field, where all hauliers with a licence 
can now operate legally, and the railways may soon be 
offering competitive charges, rates have been cut rather 
than increased. The nationalised fleet has lost some traffic, 
but appreciably less than the lorry capacity that has 
been sold. Unless British Road Services raise their 
rates—and there is no indication that they intend 
to—the long distance private haulier will be dis- 
inclined to lose business by raising his. BRS rates 
for parcels and smalls, which the private haulier is much 
less willing to carry, are to be raised, however. Labour 
handling costs are heavy on these small items. But BRS 
will be able to absorb the higher costs of general haulage, 
including this week’s 10s. wage increase, in the large 
operating surplus that it is still making—last year this 
surplus was only slightly smaller than the £9 million made 
in 1953 despite the loss of nearly a third of its fleet. 





Short Lead in Cars 


RITISH motor exports are still maintaining their lead 
B in the world markets, but it is not so long a lead as it 
was. During 1954, 366,000 cars were shipped abroad from 
Britain. This is a big improvement on the previous year 
when the total was little more than 302,000 yet it seems to 
lack the momentum of Western German exports. Two 
years before, when Britain’s car exports were nearly 310,000, 
Western Germany’s were a bare 100,000. They increased 
remarkably little in 1953 but last year they shot up nearly 
7o per cent and the total, 231,000, was getting uncomfort- 
ably close to Britain’s sales. American exports also show 
a substantial increase ; having been at or below the 150,000 
mark for the two previous years, they reached 207,000 last 
year. French and Italian exports did not behave as buoy- 
antly, although they too improved. In short, 1954 was one 
of the best years for car sales in all countries. If German 
exports are any guide, there seems to be some merit in 
producing a solid, workmanlike design. Frequent changes 
of style do not appear to be necessary provided that per- 
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formance is above reproach. There are some British 
examples of this too. 

It is only fair to the British industry to point out thar if a 
comparison is made of total vehicle exports, cars and com- 
mercial vehicles together, then the German performanc: js 
less impressive. Britain exported nearly half a million 
vehicles (492,816) last year; Germany, with 298,000 vehicles, 
was a long way behind. The total for the United States was 
401,000 ; the American truck still being supreme in world 
markets for commercial vehicles. British manufacturers 
have put in a strong challenge to American dominance in 
this field, and there is some reason to believe that they have 
been able to eat into some exclusively American markets. 


Rubber and the Stockpile 


sharp fall of last week; a slight rally was checked 
on Thursday—partly by the rise in Bank rate—and spot 
rubber closed in London at 27d. a lb, compared with 31d. 
early last week. Last week’s break was touched off by 
the news that the American government was revising its 
system of rotating natural rubber in the strategic stock, 
and it was accentuated as tension in the Far East lessened. 
Had speculation not made the market so vulnerable, it 
might have taken the news from America in its stride. 
By itself, the new policy is hardly significant. It applies 
only to “ up-grading ”—the sale of rubber that no longer 
meets strategic specifications and its replacement by rubber 
of a higher grade. Formerly the maximum quantity that 
could be so rotated was 5,000 tons a month ; the limit 
has been raised to 7,500 tons, and sales of rubber for 
delivery in the current and succeeding month can now 
be replaced within two months, instead of one. 

To that extent American consumers can avoid going to 
the market by “ borrowing ” an extra 7,500 tons of rubber 
from the stockpile, and that explains—though it hardly 
justifies—the criticism of the new policy. The GSA has 
some 100,000 tons of low-grade rubber to replace with 
higher grades before the summer of 1956. Under the 
former arrangements the GSA had found it impossible 
to up-grade 5,000 tons a month, because buyers were unable 
to obtain rubber for delivery within the period allowed 
without paying a premium. Had the delivery period not 
been extended it would have been pointless to raise the 
maximum quantity to 7,500 tons a month. The new 
maximum will enable the GSA to prolong the “life” of 
the strategic stock, which will eventually be composed 
almost entirely of the four highest grades of natural 
rubber. In the short term that will benefit Malayan and 
other producers of those grades, but in the longer term it 
will slow down the rate of rotation. 


P of natural rubber have not recovered from the 


Russia in the Sugar Market 


HERE have been several occasions recently when Russii0 
buyers have unexpectedly stepped into an ailing marxct 
and given it a much-needed shot in the arm. Their pur- 
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chases have usually been small, but marginally important 
nevertheless. The Russian purchase of raw sugar from 
Cuba does not quite fit into that category. The quantity is 
not small, yet the patient has not recovered. The contract 
‘s for 200,000 tons for shipment between February and 
Tune, but §0,000 tons will not be taken up if shipping is 
not available. The price—3.05 cents a lb f.a.s.—is low 
compared with the current market price of 3.17 cents a Ib, 
but few sellers will blame the Cuban Sdgar Institute for 
accepting it for a bulk sale, and thereby breaking its rule 

the 1955 crop would not be sold at less than 3.25 cents 

b, the minimum in the International Sugar Agreement. 


Cuba’s problem is simple: it has a surplus and its quota 
for sales to the “free” world market exceeds the likely 
demand. As Russia, also a member of the agreement, is 
normally an exporter, the sale of 200,000 tons meets an 
inforeseen requirement on the free market. That gain 

y, however, be diminished if part of the sugar is sent 
to mainland China, for China imports some sugar from 
Russia and Poland, and its requirements from the free 
narket this year were estimated by the Sugar Council at 

0,000 tons. Moreover Cuba will have to find new 
customers for more than 200,000 tons if the present surplus 

be relieved. But the market has been so long in the 
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doldrums, with prices well below the minimum, that it 
would be churlish to look this particular gift horse too 
closely in the mouth. 


SHORTER NOTES 


As a result of falling markets substantial proportions of 
recent share issues have been left with the underwriters. Of 
the Truman Hanbury Buxton issue of £14 million 4 per 
cent debenture stock 1980/85 at £98, underwritters had to 
take up 79 per cent. Of the {2,000,000 4} per cent 
unsecured loan stock 1970/75 of Electric and Musical 
Industries underwriters took up 89 per cent and of that com- 
pany’s 3,000,000 §4 per cent second preference shares at 
20s. 6d., 84% per cent. The chairman of Debenhams 
announced this week that the intended new issue had been 
postponed. 

* 

Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency announces 
that N. Hingley and Sons has bought back the entire share 
capital of John Bagnall and Sons for £200,000. John Bagnall 
and Sons therefore returns to its former ownership at the 
same price as that at which it was nationalised. 





| Company Notes 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC. Across 
the world English Electric Company 
irries the flag of British competition, 
supplying electronic measuring instru- 
ments to the Russians, undercutting 
American competitors by 17 per cent on 
their home ground for the Chief Joseph 
Dam contract (the decision still waits on 
Washington’s word), and failing on a St 
Lawrence Seaway contract only because 
American firms have seen an issue of 
restige and cut their own prices ruth- 
essly. The profit and dividend already 
innounced suggest that the 52 weeks 
nded December 25th made a glorious 
ear ; the trading profit was up from £6.5 
million to £7.3 million ; the 124 per cent 
dividend for the year compares with an 
equivalent of 9} per cent a year ago. 
But glory is seldom without price. Prices 
re on the way down and this. roaring 
trade in electrical goods has been won in 
roaring competition. Stocks and work in 
progress are up by less than £1 million, 
irom £51.9 million to £52.8 million, 
debtors by £3.7 million, from £25 million 
(0 £28.7 million. These increases con- 
(ain no element of price inflation. They 
ire wholly a volume increase, for the 
trend of prices is downwards. 

, All credit is due to English Electric, 
‘or it has been able to meet fierce price- 
cutting coupled with currency incentives 
and special taxation aids granted to its 
competitors in Germany, Switzerland and 
Sweden and still to expand. On the side 
of fixed investment a pause in that ex- 
pansion seems now to be developing ; 





contracts for capital expenditure are down 
from £3.5 million to £2.7 million. But 
it can be no more than a pause caused 
partly by the completion of the joint 
venture with the Ministry of Supply at 
Liverpool and partly by a continued 
shortage of skilled labour. One of the 
reasons, incidentally, for the offer to 
shareholders of Vulcan Foundry has been 
to get access to additional labour. Ex- 
pansion is still evident in the group’s 
overdrafts outside Canada. These over- 
drafts are up from £7.2 million to {9.1 
million. The group has never minded 
using a proportion of bank money in its 
working capital, but when expansion 
takes another stride it may wish to fund 
some of that growing home overdraft. 
For that reason, and with no intention 
of making an immediate issue, it is pro- 
posed to raise the authorised capital to 
£25 million by creating a further 10 
million £1 ordinary shares. 


* 


BRITISH-AMERICGAN 
TOBACCO. The label “growth 
stock ” must be tagged on the ros. ordi- 
mary stock units of British-American 
Tobacco. Massive earnings, backed up 
by an impressive balance sheet, cover the 
dividend, and gradually that dividend 
is being raised. The number of dis- 
carded cigarette butts along a main street 
is one of the empirical tests of a country’s 
standard of living, and British-American 
Tobacco, trading in almost every free 





country of the world, cannot fail to benefit 
from any improvement in those standards. 
The profits available for distribution have 
still to climb over the wall of restrictions 
on currency transfers, but recently profit 
remittances seem to have been flowing 
back to the parent company rather faster. 


The latest results, for the year to 
September 30th, confirm the impression, 
which has been current for some time, that 
the group fared well last year, notably in 
the United States. The preliminary state- 
ment shows that the consolidated profit 
before tax has expanded from £42,497,372 
to £48,500,560. That figure is struck 
after transferring £598,410 to replacement 
reserves, representing the balance of the 
devaluation surplus on stocks of dollar 
leaf tobacco. 

After providing £23,656,463, compared 
with £19,194,358, for tax and {2,821,829 
(against £2,955,714,7) for minority interests, 
net profits have risen from £20,147,297 to 
£22,022,268. The inevitable and long- 
expected corollary is an increase in ordi- 
nary dividends. The total tax-free pay- 
ments for the year amount to ts. 6d. (or 
I§ per cent) on each ros. stock unit. In 
1952-53, after allowing for the 50 per cent 
free scrip issue, the dividend amounted 
to 124 per cent on the present capital. 
In addition, the directors have p@ the 
first interim dividend for the current year 
at 6d. on each unit, compared with §d. 
a year ago. This announcement coincided 
with the rally in equities in Throgmorton 
Street and the Ios. units immediately 
gained 3s. 3d. to §2s. 6d. At the current 
price of §1s. the yield is 5.3 per cent. 
The yield on “ Bats” is certainly not too 
low for an international trading group 
whose market is still expanding and which 
is meeting the threats of economic 
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autarchy by switching away from the 
export of British-made cigarettes to local 
manufacture. 


* 


HOOVER. This company, as a manu- 
facturer of durable consumer goods, finds 
earnings swept upwards on the flood tide 
of hire purchase business. The group net 
profit before tax for the year 1954 was 
£4,581,961, compared with £3,095,793, and 
after tax £2,350,208, against £1,321,294. 
The final ordinary dividend is raised from 
Is. 9d. per §s. unit to 3s., and since the 
interim payment was unchanged at 6d. per 
unit, the total distribution for the year is 
3s. 6d. (70 per cent) compared with 2s. 3d. 
(45 per cent) for 1953. On the highly 
geared 1s. “A” shares the dividend is 
6s. 0.57883125d. per share compared with 
3s. 8.7132d. The total distribution remains 
a small part of the available profit. 


* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
The high level of activity in the chemical 
industry in general, and an encouraging 
half-yearly report in particular, prepared 
investors for excellent trading results 
from Monsanto Chemicals for the whole 
of last year. Since the publication of the 
company’s half-yearly progress report in 
September the §s. ordinary stock units— 
about two-thirds of which are owned by 
an American parent of the same name— 
have gained about 6s. They stood at 
31s. 6d. on the eve of the publication of 
the full year’s preliminary statement. 
That report, showing an increase of 16 
per cent in net sales from {10,852,854 
to the record figure of £12,634,616, is just 
what might have been expected from a 
group that has spent great sums on 
capital developments since the war. The 
market for its products was particularly 


buoyant at home. Export sales accounted 
for 38 per cent of total sales, compared 
with 40 per cent in 1953. _ 

Trading profits have risen even more 
sharply than sales—by over 24 per cent 
from [2,354,084 to £2,940,407. Net 
earnings have also risen, from £715,724 to 
£845,984, and the ordinary dividend has 
been pushed up from 20 to 225 per cent. 
The 1952 recession brought the dividend 
down to 18} per cent, but within two years 
it has been restored to its 1951 level. 
A higher dividend than 22} per cent was 
expected and the 5s. units fell after its 
announcement to 29s., to yield only 3% 
per cent. The group’s current financial 
year is still young, but so far there has 
been a “ reasonably good demand ” for the 
group’s products. But Mr Edward A. 


O’Neal adds his customary warning 
about keener competition. 

* - 
HANDLEY PAGE. The _ total 


ordinary dividend paid by Handley Page, 
the aircraft manufacturers, for 1954 has 
been confined to the increase made last 
November in the interim payment. That 
interim was raised from 3} to § per cent. 
The final has been left unchanged at 
Io per cent, so that the full year’s divi- 
dend is 15 per cent, compared with 13} 
per cent paid in the three previous years. 
Along with the rest of the industrial 
market the §s. ordinary stock units of 
Handley Page came off their peak this 
week. At the current price of 12s. they 
yield 6} per cent. 

The. group’s gross profits have risen— 
but only slightly, from £647,405 to 
£673,870. Taxation has fallen—from 
£403,831 to £382,846—and, hence, there 
has been a more than proportionate 
increase in net earnings, from £243,574 to 
£291,024. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: March 2m! 
Next Contango Day: March 2: 
Next Settlement Day: March 81! 

Tus was the week of the slump 
stock market. Within five days of : 
the Financial Times ordinary share 
fell from 192.1 to stand at 178.9 
close on Tuesday. Prices rallied on 
nesday and the index climbed b 
184.0. Gilt-edged prices staged thei 
before then. Having fallen sharply 
the week-end, they rallied when 
institutional support was given on 
day. Small buying orders kept the 
of the long and medium dated 
reasonably firm on Tuesday and W. 
day but the “ shorts” were marked 
on the tight credit conditions in Lon 
Street. But when dealings beg: 
Thursday, the prices of the long 
undated stocks once again declined 
then on the further increase in Bank 
they slumped. 

Selling of industrial equities was heavy 
both before and just after the weet 
It came from individual investors anJ 
from the institutions and the decline in 
prices was accentuated by the difficulties 
in which some speculators found the 
selves once the market had begun its 
slide. The weakest sectors of the market 
were those dealing with stores, radio 
trical equipment and paper issues. B 
sector was completely immune from the 
collapse. Prices rallied on Wednesday 
and were again marked up on Thursday 
morning. But after the change in Bank 
rate prices tumbled down. By far the 
biggest falls were recorded in the low- 
yielding stocks that have been bought for 
capital appreciation. These stocks which 
had taken the hardest knocks responded 
most quickly in the rally. Elsewhere, 
buying of steel shares was renewed on 
the industry’s plans for expanding 
capacity. 

Oil shares followed the pattern estab- 
lished elsewhere in the equity market, also 
Staging a rally on Wednesday 
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slumping again on Thursday. Rubber 
shares were weak at first in the fall in 

- the price of the commodity, but then 
recovered when that price rallied. Tea 
shares were dull. Kaffirs were dull in the 
face of a dribble of selling orders, but 


this section was not involved in ‘J hurs- 
day’s collapse. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


et 
i BRITISH FUNDS | price | Price, | Yield, | Gross 
Pric AND Feb. 16,|Feb. 23, Feb. 23, | ,Yield, 
Jan. GUARANTEED 1955 1955 1955 | Feb. 23, 
Hig STOCKS gs | 155 
s. d. s. d. 
973 Exchequer 2% 1960 .... 97} 964 | 18 4) 16 10 
99 3 Exchequer 23% 63-64 ... 974 964 16 5} 0 3! 
104} . Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 101§* | 100%*% 110 6 17 4 
102% exchequer 3% '62-63....| 101 100 & } 112 5 0 ll 
100} Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 99% 98 # } lil 7 14 2 
1008; Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 100} 100-4 | Git 72.3 
1004 War Bonds 25% °54-56...| 99% 99% (11411 18 O/ 
1002 Funding 23% °52-57..... 100 % 4 9 9 | 16 8! 
10 War Loan 3% "55-59.....} LOO} 93 fll 4 0 7 
] Savings Bonds 3% "55-65.| 98% 98 i117 4 4 91 
104 Funding 24% *56- 61 i aaees 98% 9841 (115 9 0 Ol 
G , unding 3% °59-69...... 934 a | 8| 3 1410! 
98} unding 3% '66-68...... 94 944 | 1 | ll 3i 
inding 34% 1999-2004 .| 91 91¢ | 7,318 Ti 
] i ess 4% '60-90...... 102 101 3}:318 6¢ 
( Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.; 914* 914,*! 7) 15 Ol 
savings Bonds 24% °64-67| 914 | 914 | 1/3 9 81 
ctory 4% °20-76....... 101* 1014* 0'316 Tt 
ivings Bonds 3% '65-75.) 89} 89} 1 | 9 8! 
“onsale 4%, aft. Feb. *57..| 944 9 | f 
onv. 34% aft. April "61..| 84 844* 8 | 2 llf 
onv. 34% 1969. ..6.00-- 98;* 984* 4'313 1 
nv. 2% 1958-59....... 98 97} 1611/;215 91 
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lreas. 25% aft. April °75.| 62 | 624° | 11/319 8f 
18 freas. 3% ‘aft. April ’66..} 732 744 10 | 2 if 
gj reas. 3% °*T7-80....... 94} 94} 18 3i 
9 reas 34% °79-81....... 944 | 93% 10; 317 8! 
88) demption 3% "86-96. . 34 823° 10 16 41 
85 War L'n 38% aft. Dec. 52] 83 844 9/4 3 6f 
onsols 24° Ga ve scpenehpee 62} 63} 7 19 6f 
ir. Elec. 3% ’68-73....-; 91h 89}* 9 | 15 3! 
| (Br. Elec. 3% 74-77. secs 883* | 88;3* 5;315 51 
10! Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..46. 104}* | 103§* 0/319 2 
g Br. Elec. 3§% "16-T9..... 95 94} 8} 317 lll 
7 Br. Trans. 35% "78-88 ....| 84 84} 0 | 17 6! 
: | Br. Trans. 3% '68-73 ....| 91% 897° 9 15 3 
D0 Br. Trans, 4% °72-17 ....| 1012 | 1014 0/319 8¢ 
ag Br. Gas 3% °90-95....0..) 844 | 84 7| 316 
B02; Br. Gas 34% 69-71......| 98° | 979° | 21314 li 
J {+ |iBr, Gas 45% "GSdbceec ces 102} | 1014 | 91317 8e 
late. (f) Flat yield, (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 
lowing for tax at 9s. Od. in f& * Ex dividend. ft Assumed 
ears approximately. 
| Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE | Price, Price, | Yield, 
jan.ltoFeb23) STOCKS AND Feb. 16,|Feb. 23,} Feb. 23, 
h| Low FOREIGN BONDS; 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
: £ s. d. 
944 904 |Aust. 34% °65-69 . 93 i 928 | 319 Ol 
{ 101 | 974 \Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 999% | 984%} 4 2 3! 
1033 | 993 IN. Zealand 4%, '76- 78. 101? | 100} | 319 3/ 
158 | 68} IL.C.C, 3% aft. 1920 . 9 704 | 4 5 1 
: 99 96} iLiverpool 3% '54- 64..| 96 93 {311 9! 
84 | 78% (M.Wtr.‘B’ 3% "34-2003 79} | 78) | 4 0 31 
102 | 100 |Agric, Mort. 5% 59-89} 100 100 5 0 Oe 
1023 | 91 \German 1% » Adee wees 95} | 95} one 
164 | 149 |German 5$%........ 1534 | 152) ‘ 
164 | 160 |Japan 5% 136i aad ell 1634 
194} | 190} |Japan 54% Conv. 1930 191 | 191} | 
Last Two | Pr Price, | Price, |; _Yiel 
Dividends ORDINARY \F feb. 16, Feb. 23, Feb. 2, 
} a) (b) (ce) | STOCKS | 1955 | 1955 1955 
so fe | Re "BANKS & DISCOUNT £ s. d, 
5 al 4 biBarclays {1 .........| 57/6 | 53/6 149 9 
56 /~ | lal 8 bi Lloyds “A* £5, £1 pd...| 68/6 | 66/6 | 410 3 
83/3 8 a| 10 4|Midland £1, fully 85/6 Jji¥4 4:8 
06 | Sha) 9BDIN. Prov. 'B’ £5, {1 pd| 84/- | 82/6 14 7 3 
p10} | 8a 8 b\Westmstr'B’£4,61ipd.| 90/- | 89/- |4 911 
T. : Tha 87 Alexanders £1 ....... 57/6 | 55/6 | 410 le 
iA Sa) 7 b Nat, Disc, ‘B’ {1.....| 55/6 | 52/- 1412 4 
a 5a 1746 Union Disc. {1.......| 59/- | 56/- 14 9 3 
ac 4a\ 4 bBare. (D.C.0.) £1 . 46/6 | 42/6 |315 4 
Be 4 74a\Chart. Bk. of India fil 49/6 | 45/- 16 811 
Tk | 14) | 50a) 85 o a Gen 1 5 153 | 15 
: kg. en /- 2 5 0 
21 40+b| 20ta| Pearl £1, fully Pa 21 22 1419 2 
t | 105+c\1124+c\Prudential ‘A’ f1..... | 42 416 6 
132 10 a| 33 Bass {1..........-.<{139/4f | 
2 /4ar.| ee ft a lo es Saree ee eeeee / 135 ae 6 7 5 
aa My | 2 ( 10 a Distillers 4/-. Stencil 26/6 23/9 44 3 
ne 8a 15 diGuinness 10/-........ | 47/6 | 40/74} 513 3 
oan 158d 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 91/3 | 82/6 5 9 6 
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) On 74% 






+ Free of tax. 









tax free 
(oe) On 9%. (p) On ve 


(w) On 173%. & On 12 


Gross yield, (a) Interim dividend. 
(h} Also 4% t 
. 10%, : a oi. ax free bonus and bos, 


22% gross. 


Stand. Gas ... 


nited C 





. Union Tel. . 


(6) Final dividend. 
from. capital 





(c) Year’s dividend, 
(i) On 135%. 
*7% gross. 


profits; on 14-8%. 
ig) On (r) On au 
} On 11%. (s) On 84% 


Ne 


§) On 






(s} On 22 
20%. 


(d) On 50%, 
(7) On 119%. 
(ft) On 12-6%. 


(e) To earliest date. 
(k) On 8%. 










Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
min Feb. 23 Dividends ren Feb. 16,\Feb. 23, Feb. 25, 
a T (a) (6) {e) 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
High | Low | q 
, ~ STEEL & ENGINEERING, £ s d. 
42/9 | 35/9 | 15 tae We Oh cede cas cus 42/- | 37/6 | 413 4 
13/10}; 10/- | #15 c| 34ai\Cammell Laird 5/-....| 13/6 | 12/3 | 6 010 
28/103) 27/3 bee \Colvilies {1 ..... seu] 27/6 ¢ 28/- ss 
27/14 | 23/~ ote 8 c| Dorman Long fl..... 26/-* | 24/9° | 6 9 4 
14/3 | 64/6 10 b| 5 ajGuest Keen N’fold {1.| 73/3 | 66/3 | 410 7 
50/3 | 42/- eee | 12he ‘Stewarts & Lioyds A: 49 /- 44/441512 8 
31/74 | 28/14 3a}  68bi\Summers (John) £1...) 30/9 | 28/6 | 6 6 4 
32/6 | 28/9 4a 6 bjU Inited Steel (1...... 32/3 29/44 |616 3 
45/104) 36/- 15 d 24a) (Vickers £0"... .cceeds 43/3 137/99 | 319 6e 
TEXxrTILes 
30/44 | 26/3 15 4a ‘Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 28/6 | 26/6 | 7 101lm 
33/44 | 27/3 12 3 a\Brit. Celanese {1..... 30/6 | 28/- |6 8 To 
29/6 | 24/14} 10d 24a\Coats (J. & P.) £1....| 26 | 25/6 | 517 8 
43/6 | 34/6 4jb, 4 a\Courtaulds s POR 39/6 | 37/ 4 5 1lk 
32/6 | 28/74 10 a} 74b)Lancs, Cotton {1..... 30/6 | 29/- | 812 Se 
36/0} | 29/6 15 b| =. 24a\/Patons & Baldwins {1} 31/- | 3/- | 615 4m 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
20/103, 17/103} 6}6|  34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 20/6 | 19/- | 5 5 3 
12/9 | 10/6} 4a 845/ British Motor 5/-..... 11/9 |} 10/99 |516 4 
27/3 | 21/10$ The ThelDe Havilland {1..... 26/9 | 24/3 |6 3 9 
90/6 | 77/3 12 c| 5 alFord Motor {1....... 88/9 | 79/443 0 6 
57/6 | 46/3 3a| 1}b\Hawker Siddeley {1..| 54/9 | 48/- (4 7 6 
31/- |100/6 25 | 30 eLeyland Motors {1 .../126/3 (122/6 | 418 0 
88/6 | 73/9 1246 5 ajRolls Royce {1 ...... 86/3 77/6 +3 0 3f 
8/- T/- 12 ¢ 12 ¢Standard Moter 5/-... /6 7/3 18 5 6 
SHops & STORES 
32/6 | 25/- 224cj 10 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..j 28/9 | 25/9 47 4 
45/3 | 38/6 7ja| 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 43/9 | 39/44;619 8 
62/6 | 48/- | 45 & 15 ajGt. Universal 5/-..... 59/3 | 54- |3 9 GF 
114/- 101/6 173 5 aiLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 112/6 |103/9 469 
76/- | 59/9 45 15 ajMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 67/6 | 64/- 218 7r 
59/9 58/- 20 a} 3635| Woolworth I dwbnas'e 60/6 60/3 4 3 Od 
88/9 | 71/3 3735, 5 a\British Petroleum £1 .| 81/3 | 72/6 |2 9 Ox 
138/— |105/- l74c) T$a\Burmah {1.......... 1122/6 (1108/9 | 3 4 4 
£54} | £504 12 b 6 a|Royal Dutch 100 f. ..) £55 £524 2 7 10% 
132/- (j11l/ 107 5tajShell Reg. f{1........ . {123 1g |118/14 | 3 16 Ils 
35/14 | 27/9 Stal} 15td Trinidad’ L’holds 5/-..| 32/6 | 29/- |6 5 5 
SHIPPING 
37/3. | 30/- 16 5 aiCunard {1 ...... oof 24/6 | 31/6 | 6 0 8a 
Si/- | % 12 12 c\Furness Withy ee 53/6 50/6 415 1 
76/- | 60/103} 16 5 3 aiP. &O. Def. f1...... 69/- | 63-- | 3 9 10y 
MISCELLANEOUS 
14/3 | 62/9 i} 4 ajAssoc. Elect. {1...... 72/6 | 68/14, 4 2 32 
04/- | 94/- Aae8 5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. £1. »[102/ 6 | 9/- | 4 4 3S 
55/3 | 45/6 74 24aiB.1.C.C. £1......0000) 94/- 47/6 443 
$1/- | 67/6 | 164  ha\Bowater Paper {1....| 79/44 | 70/- | 3 8 Tw 
43/9 |36/6 | 6b 4 aBrit. Aluminium {1 . 42/3 | 37/6 |5 6 8 
55/6 | 47/10} Ista 5ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. -10/-.| 54/- | 5I/- 15 611 
$604 | $53; 3a\ 3 d\Canadian Pacific $25 .| $56 | $547 | 5 0 O 
68/3 50/6 | 14 aa 412b\Decca Record 4/- ....}| 61/3 51/6 457.9 
33/44 | 27/- | 14 4 4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 30/9 28/9 417 5 
69/3 | 54/14 4 a| 8$b\English Elect. f1..... 68/9 | 64/44); 517 6 
61/9 | 52/6 123ci 44ajGeneral Elect. {1..... 57/6 | 53/9 | 413 0 
45/44 | 38/9 9b 4 ajlmp. Chemical f1. 43/ 40/3 14 4 62 
63/3 | 57/9 84a' 124d\[mp. Tobacco fl sees 62/6 61/- 617 8 
$121} ($105 |$2*35c\$2-9UcjInter. Nickel n.p.v....|$118} $120)* | 4 6 0 
69/—- | 58/6 9 b T4a\London Brick {1..... 65/5 | 64- 15 3 2 
34/9 | 28/9 63a| 15§b Monsanto Chemical 5/4 4/- | 29/- | 317 7 
86/3 76/6 34a} 1440) Tate & Lyle f1...... 83/9 77/6 |} 412 
85/9 | 14/9 7ja| 10 bjCube Investments £1 .| 82/6 | 75/- | 413 4 
114/ 100 /— 5 aj 174b|\Turner & Newall {1..j/111/3 (101/53 | 4 8 il 
82/- | 69/3 93 6 ajUnilever {1 ......... 75/6 | 72/- |311 3t 
43/3 | B%/- 74th, t44.4) United Molasses 10/-. .| 40/- 35/6 6 3 lig 
49/9 | 40/- $10q 24ta\Cons. Tea & Lands fl. 42/—- | 40/6 | 819 6 
2/8} | 1/10% 10 10 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/4 2/3 2/- 10 0 0 
50/ 38/9 15 7jaj\United Sua Betong £1) 46/3 | 41/3 | 8 9 Sw 
MINES | 
9& x 40 20 aiAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... 8 8413 14 4 
43/3 |116/3 | 120 80 aiDe Beers 5/- Bearer. ./125/- 117/6 | 810 6 
26/3 (106 104 ee r ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.j117/6 (107 /- Nil 
70/9 | 64/3 10 dbjRandfontein {1...... 68/9 65/74 |} 411 6 
8/- S ‘8h | 2 24 ciLondon Tin 4/- ...... 1/9 7/4 113 0:4 
ste | 31} 50 ai 200 b/Rhokana {1......... 36} 344 | 7 4 5 
New Y York ees Prices 
Balt. & Ohio. . 
em. Pat. isc. 
N.Y. Cent... 
iPennsyl......| 24§ | 274 (Chrysler .....| 69}*| 69 Shell ........ 
mer. Tel 








(f) Flat ee 
{I} To latest date. 
(w) Interim for 15 months. 
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autarchy by switching away from the 
export of British-made cigarettes to local 
manufacture. 
. * 

HOOVER. This company, as a manu-’ 
facturer of durable consumer goods, finds 
earnings swept upwards on the flood tide 
of hire purchase business. The group net 
profit before tax for the year 1954 Was 
£4,581,961, compared with £3,095,793, and 
after tax £2,350,208, against £1,321,294. 
The final ordinary dividend is raised from 
Is. 9d. per §s. unit to 3s., and since the 
interim payment was unchanged at 6d. per 
unit, the total distribution for the year is 
3s. 6d. (7o per cent) compared with 2s. 3d. 
(45 per cent) for 1953. On the highly 
geared 1s. “A” shares the dividend is 
6s. 0.57883125d. per share compared with 
3s. 8.7132d. The total distribution remains 
a small part of the available profit. 


* 


MONSANTO GHEMICALS. 
The high level of activity in the chemical 
industry in general, and an encouraging 
half-yearly report in particular, prepared 
investors for excellent trading results 
from Monsanto Chemicals for the whole 
of last year. Since the publication of the 
company’s half-yearly progress report in 
September the §s. ordinary stock units— 
about two-thirds of which are owned by 
an American parent of the same name— 
have gained about 6s. They stood at 
31s. 6d. on the eve of the publication of 
the full year’s preliminary statement. 
That report, showing an increase of 16 
per cent in net sales from {10,852,854 
to the record figure of £12,634,616, is just 
what might have been expected from a 
group that has spent great sums on 
capital developments since the war. The 
market for its products was particularly 


buoyant at home. Export sales accounted 
for 38 per cent of total sales, compared 
with 40 per cent in 1953. 

Trading profits have risen even more 
sharply than sales—by over 24 per cent 
from £2,354,084 to £2,940,407. Net 
earnings have also risen, from £715,724 to 
£845,984, and the ordinary dividend has 
been pushed up from 20 to 22} per cent. 
The 1952 recession brought the dividend 
down to 18} per cent, but within two years 
it has been restored to its 1951 level. 
A higher dividend than 22} per cent was 
expected and the §s. units fell after its 
announcement to 29s., to yield only 3% 
per cent. The group’s current financial 
year is still young, but so far there has 
been a “ reasonably good demand ” for the 
group’s products. But Mr Edward A. 
O’Neal adds his customary warning 
about keener competition. 


* 


HANDLEY PAGE. The total 
ordinary dividend paid by Handley Page, 
the aircraft manufacturers, for 1954 has 
been confined to the increase made last 
November in the interim payment. That 
interim was raised from 3} to § per cent. 
The final has been left unchanged at 
Io per cent, so that the full year’s divi- 
dend is 15 per cent, compared with 13} 
per cent paid in the three previous years. 
Along with the rest of the industrial 
market the §s. ordinary stock units of 
Handley Page came off their peak this 
week. At the current price of 12s. they 
yield 6} per cent. 

The group’s gross profits have risen— 
but only slightly, from £647,405 to 
£673,870. Taxation has fallen—from 
£403,831 to £382,846—and, hence, there 
has been a more than _ proportionate 
increase in net earnings, from £243,574 to 
£291,024. 
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THE ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 26, 19)5 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: March 2nd 
Next Contango Day: March 2nd 
Next Settlement Day: March 8th 

Tus was the week of the slump in 
stock market. Within five days of trad 
the Financial Times ordinary share ind 
fell from 192.1 to stand at 178.9 on 
close on Tuesday. Prices rallied on W- 
nesday and the index climbed back 
184.0. Gilt-edged prices staged their ra 
before then. Having fallen sharply bef: 
the week-end, they rallied when sor: 
institutional support was given on Mo. - 
day. Small buying orders kept the pri: 
of the long and medium dated stm 
reasonably firm on Tuesday and Wedn: 
day but the “ shorts” were marked down 
on the tight credit conditions in Lombard 
Street. But when dealings began 
Thursday, the prices of the long ani 
undated stocks once again declined ani 
then on the further increase in Bank rate 
they slumped. 

Selling of industrial equities was heavy 
both before and just after the week-end! 
It came from individual investors and not 
from the institutions and the decline in 
prices was accentuated by the difficultics 
in which some speculators found them- 
selves once the market had begun its 
slide. The weakest sectors of the market 
were those dealing with stores, radio, elec- 
trical equipment and paper issues. But no 
sector was completely immune from the 
collapse. Prices rallied om Wednesday 
and were again marked up on Thursday 
morning. But after the change in Bank 
rate prices tumbled down. By far th 
biggest falls were recorded in the low 
yielding stocks that have been bought fo: 
capital appreciation. These stocks which 
had taken the hardest knocks responded 
most quickly in the rally. Elsewhere, 
buying of steel shares was renewed on 
the industry’s plans for expanding 
capacity. 

Oil shares followed the pattern estab- 
lished elsewhere in the equity market, als: 
staging a rally on Wednesday before 
slumping again on Thursday. Rubber 
shares were weak at first in the fall 


- the price of the commodity, but then 


recovered when that price rallied. Te 
shares were dull. Kaffirs were dull in the 
face of a dribble of selling orders, but 
this section was not involved in Thurs- 
day’s collapse. 
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Security Indices Yields 


1955 





Fixed 
Ord.* | Int.¢ 















16. 192-1 | 111-36 4-45 
eee 190-4 | 111-02 4-51 
aes 186-1 | 110-37 4-62 
ab 182-2 | 110-47 4-72 
» 22. 178-9 | 110-22 4:80 

23. 184-0 | 110-25 4-67 


Feb, 16 | 13,485 
» 11} 12,477 
, 18} 13,191 
«21 16,169 
» 22) 14,969 
» 23| 13,546 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


f 1928= 100. 
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, Gross Price, | Price, | Yield, 
BRITISH ne DS | Price, | Price, Yield, Yield, | Prices, 1 eee ORDINARY eb. 16,|Feb. 23,| Feb. 23, 
AN Feb. 16,|Feb. 23, Feb. 23, | pate 9% jan. 1to Feb. 23} Dividen STOCKS 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
CUSTOCKS 1955 | 1955 _ 1 955” High 1 Low | (a) (b) (c) | 
T eh == — —_ ————— —— ————S oS 
= el ae alee fu ap |%, (i hasan. encores 42/- | 316 | 413 ‘4p 
9 | 3/9 i ABSA. £0 vs cicccoes ne 
<chequer 249 o,'63-64 « * *| 217 4 | 28/10}; 27/3 oss VMS EY. icccsess 27/6 4 28/- “<* 
Exchequer 34 ee | a0 100% 4 +7 ; 3 0 18h 27/8 | 23/- . 8 c\Dorman Long f1..... ae: - . : a : 
Exchequer 3% : i 214 2 14/3 i 64. 6 10 b 5 alGuest Keen N’fold {1. 4 i 
Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 99 98 8 Lill 7) 2 | 49) | ‘12}c\Stewarts & Lioyds él. 49/- | 44/44|512 8 
serial Funding 3% 1955..| 100) | 100% | 1 0 7) 2 oe oul 31-74 | 28/14 | “S| 680/Summers (John) £1... 30/9 | 28/6 | 6 6 4 
War Bonds 25% °54-56...| 99% | 99y | 114.11 | 218 O1} 31/7) | 28/14 “| [United Stee! f1...... 32/3 | 29/44 |616 3 
Funding ate oe | 0s oof ia 4|3 0 71 43/10} 1 18 2 24al Vickers ha ee 43/3 | 37/9 |319 60 
War Loan 3% ' OSes 3s - we eer TEXTILES 
Funding are G08] St | oe fils 9| 30 Oi] 30/44 | 26/3 | 184 “4 a Bradford Diyets 62: ae tee e's te 
eae ar. tL 33/44 | 27/3 12 3 a\Brit, Celanese P f~ 
Fundiet <2 epee... ot | oe (2 3 1/30 til 29/6" | 24/18 | 10.8} 2halCoats (J. & P.) di....| 26/- | 25/6 | $ 17 8 
: nding 5, 6990-2004 || 91f | 91f |2 4 7/318 71) 43/6 | 36/6 | 418 4 eiCourtaulds {1 -:..... 1 Be 1s 14 3 
Indang ¢ | ie 4 10 a! ancs. Cotton {1..... "Pass 
a ine de 3% "60-70. . * ty! : : : | ; of 30/08 | 33, . 15 oi Hh Patons . fl] 31/- | W/- | 615 4m 
Savings Bords 00- : Motor & AIRCRAFT 
navies Oe, 20-16 "Shane 3 ste | 3 2 51318 74 20/203) 17/103 644} 34afBristol Aeroplane 10) |i a ae 
clory * / righ RA EA hey 0/6} 4a 845) British otor 5/-..... 
Savings Bonds % 65-75. 89} 89} 25 11:3 9 8412 ‘9 l ‘ 7 TiciDe Havilland Ai.. 26/9 24/3 6 3 9 
onsols 4 aft. Feb. "57. 94} 94; * 6S i 4 5 if 27/3 21/1 4 be g8 : 79 44 me ee 
| 17/3 12 ¢| 5 al\Ford Motor {1....... 
cepa} BE) 2 Sass |e | Bd Alcea a8 Uae (tt § 
70 LIOF« =e seeses eat / 25 c 30 eLeylan otors 7 
nv. 2% 1958-59... * a Eh eat tas pa Is 1245| 5 ajRolls Royce {l...... 36/3 7/6 |3 0 3 
ronan 24% aft. April "TS. 62 624* 2 : - : = y — } ae 174 12 Standard Motor 5/-. S 1/6 1/3 8 5 6 6 
Creas. 3% aft. April "66..} 73 T4¢ | ; slau 3 d Suops & STORES ba 
as on 19-81 cae oat 331 12 410/317 81] 32/6 | 25/- | 224¢ 10 aiBoots Pure Drug 5/-.. . pth ons 
Ire as. en nanee } | 316 4114543 | 38/6 Tia Jedennams “ eaeee / y 3 9 6r 
le mption 35% *86-96...| 83 g29* | 2 5 10 48 /- 45 15 alGt. Universal 5/-..... 59/3 | 54 
+ L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52] 835 | 846 | 2 5 9/4 3 6f| 62/6 740, 5 alLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1.....|112/6 |103/9 | 4 6 9 
nsols 24%. anseseen ees meee as 19 G/Hi4/- 10176 | LA) 8 alt yone I eA Si g1/6 | 64/- | 2 18 Te 
Br ie 7 aa ae gaj¢ | 2 6 5|315 51/ 59/9 | 58/- | 20a 36pb|Woolworth 5)-....... | 
Br. ene 4% Se" exits Ve: a i : 4 3 | 3 17 111 88/9 | 71/3 37} 5 aiBritish Petroleum {1 . Lowe oan : : ; = 
Br. Elec. 3g fe SO tSoenes . 1105/- l7ic = 7a|Burmah {1.......... fo | 
br. Trans. 3% “78-88 «| 84 | S44) 2 7 013 00 Siteaa | £50) 12'H| GralRoyal Dutch 1008. ..| £53. | £524 2 i 
Be. Trans 50 Saas: oe | ot | $ 01319 Bel3a/~ {111/3 | 10th} StalShell Reg. f1........ --/123/14 [118/14 | 3 16 22 
Br. Trans. 4% °72-TT . 101} t | 6 11 35 uu 97/9 Stal 15tb| Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. 32/6 { 29/- ‘ 
Br. Gas 3% 90-95... 84% 84 - 2 5 ; : a at SHIPPING ' 
Br. Gas 34% "69- 71. Me Oee 6 98° | 979° | 2 2 317 8) 37/3 30/- 16 5 ajCunard {1 ...... eee} 24/6 31 6 6 0 & 
Br. Gas 4% '69-T2....++- 1024 | 1014 | 2 1 9 Ly 46/9 12 12 c\Furness Withy hes 63/6 | 50/6 |} 415 1 
ee tL LN aan ' 60 104 16 b 3 a P. & O. Def. fl o+eeee 69/- 63 Hg 5 9 10y 
‘ : MISCELLANEOUS , 
bate, : f) Flat yield, (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are i oa 12/6 68/14 4 2 32 
wing (or tax at 9s Od. ing * Ex dividend. t Assumed} 74/3 | 62/9 | Teh) 8 autccoe re onli fe | %/- 14 4 38 
cars approximately. feng | ee 14 Q1alB.LC.C. f1.....-e00e] S2/— | 41/6 | 4 4 3 
i eeerccccecrccmccecememmns | SI/. | ET/G 16 cl ia) Bowater Paper fl.. 79/44 | 10/- : ; . 
2 rices. 1965 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield 43/9 | 36/6 | 69 a\Brit. Alumini um {1 . 42/3 | 31/6 5 611 
TtoFeb23 Feb. 16,|F -b. 23,| Feb. 23, | 55/6 | 47/10}, 15t¢ StalBrit, Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 54/~ | 51/~ . 3s 
LtoFebae) STOCKS AND ee 1955 | 1955 | $60} | $534 3 a| 3 bi\Canadian Pacific $25 . $56} | $542 9:0 
h| Low FOREIGN ponae'S 1955 a) 68/3 | 50/6 1444! 41%b|Decca Record 4/- . 61/5 | 51/6 : 1 5 
Fs. d. | 33/44 | 27/- | 14q 4a pene” enon 10)-. | 30 ; or a 317-6 
oof oe ‘ /% 19 O11 69. 4a 84}bEnglis eS oe / 
ove _ Aust. 34% 68-69. 25 sate rhe si ao re af hc coat ole - 2 ee a 
101% | 97$ \Ceylon 4% . wre 9b Imp. Chemica / ae 
coaed . 9 31] 45/43 | 38/9 9 b| 4 ajlmp. j -~ 1617 8 
103} | 993 |N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 1013 | 1004 | 3 1 3/3 | 57/9 | 84al 12}b|{mp. Tobacco £1..... 62/6 | 6l/- | 6 17 ! 
153 | 684 IL CC, 3% aft. 1920 .. sel 1 14 5 3 a 0 $2° 35ci\$2-WciInter. Nickel n.p.v.. 1$1183} ($1203* | 4 6 0 t 
99 | 964 |Liverpool 3% '54-64..| 96 954 | S11 911$121¢ $105} 3 +! thalLondon Brick {1....- 65/3 | 64/- |5 3 2 
. ist IM. aes ‘B' 3% ieee 100" wo is 6 Oe 54 9 28, 9 64a 15} Monsanto Chemical §/4 34/- | 29/- | 517 7 
102 100 |Agric. Mort. 5%, *59- 8 00 i 100 5 0 é a 3 16 6 Sha 1440) Tate & Lyle fl Se chat 83/9 TT 6 a 12 il 
1023} 91 \German SU banwvedss 955 | 954 — 85/9 | 14/9 14a} 10 biTube Investments £1 .| 82/6 | 75/- | 415 ie 
164 | 149 femry, 2 ee 4 1524 4/9 100/- 5 al 17,b{Turner & Newall £1 . LL 3 {01/3 | 4 8 tae 
164 | 160 |Japan 5% $07 ......1 161 163$ n14/ O75 930, 6 alUnilever {1......... 75 72/- | 311 3 4 
1944 | 190} Japan 54% ‘te, 1930 191 1914 82/- foes 14+ t4:4a|United Molasses 10/-. 40/- | 35/6 | 6 3 lig b. 4 
sete a ED 2. aR +10c 24ta\Cons. Tea & Lands fi. 42/~ | 40/6 § iy - 3 
ene te er ie ree wee 2/8 1/10}; 10 10 ¢c\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/ 2/3 2/- 10 0 6 ¢ 
Last Swe Price, | Price, | Yield, | 50 et 39 | 15 7jalUnited Sua Betong £1] 46/3 | 41/3 | 8 9 Sw 4 
Dividends | ORDINARY  igeb. "16, lFeb. 25,| Feb. 23, . | MINES 4 i 
a) (b) {e) | STOCKS | 1955 1955 1. 3985 9 8 40 20 alAnglo-Amer. 1vy- ... 8} 84 | 314 pe 
<< ae ie 43 ie 1116/3 | 120 80 alDe Beers 5/- Bearer. .[125/- 117/6 8 - 6 
» | %e | BANKS & Discount | £ s. 4. 96/3 [106/103 «.. | .-. [Free State Geduld 5/-.117/6 107/- | | 4 
) | Sal 7 Barclays {1 .........| 57/6 | 53/6 | 4 9 9 70/9 (64/3 | 5 | 10 dRandfontein f1...... 68/9 | 65/71} a4 
| 19 oe eee 68/6 | 6/6 | 410 31g | 68 | 93 | 24 clLondon Tin 4/- ...... 1/9 | wa PS 6 
| Bal 10 Midland £2, ally pe mye | 5-1 ¢ 4 8 L$ eee ae 344 Po 
6 | Shai Dpd ov. B’ "4 By 
9 | 8a@ 8 biWestmstr’B’ £y Aiba. 90/- | 89/- 4 911 Bo 
| Bb Rae ge | Bs | New York Closing Prices __ | 
a\ at. Dise. ‘B’ {1..... > aaa ——— Pt 
5 a| 174b\Union Disc. {1.. 59/- fa 14 9 3 Feb. | nt 
6 | 4a\ 4 bBare. (D.C.0,) £2 . 46/6 | 42/6 [ " i6 23 : ; 
1 4 T4a\Chart. ee of India a 49/6 | H/- | | —_ s s ; 
+ 0 [Balt. & Ohio. .} 41§ | 43% jAm. Sme ting. pe 
a1 | 40rd 20ta eatt £1 of “Bea i | 2 | 419. 2 (can. Pac. ..-. oS ee ae 1 | 
‘1t | 105tc\112}+c| Prudential ‘A’ cd 42 1416 6 ease ess aa 274 (chrysler .....| 69}*| 69 Shell ....-... { i! 
B . bas mer. Tel. ...|177§ |181} JGen. Elec. | 
| 25 ¢ ened as tae iy $ 4 3 Stand. Gas ...| 12} | 12) (Gen. Motors. A 
.* j c sti [=n necevews! 5 13 3 Inited C ce 6 } 63 poodyear ....| j 
> | 7 eee aA Ord, Gi ae | f2/68 | 89 6 IW.Union Tel..| 90 Inter. Nickel | PoE 
: a bread ‘ 2 } 
i. id) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. () Flat yield. 
7 Res i, Go fare ens hae ea Ve Ogata Deg Oy an or ie / 
10%, (a) Om SEM, tabetha om On eek. ig) On 22% exons. © iv) On 314%. (5,08 22° 7% eros) On 14-67. (Hater for 15 months. 
O%. tn 0) fy ‘o* 
(v) On 74%. (te) On Tee (x) On 124%. $0: On 11%. a) On 83%. (§) On 
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r 
The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, | 
| & = British OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages..........s0+0. Feb 5th Western Europe : 
a ] fy, ] < & Production and Consumption Feb 12th Production and Trade...... Feb. 
Mamet oni ccsscctesecesvesscves Feb, 19th British Commonwealth ...... Feb. | 
External Trade..ccescscscccssees This week Western Europe :— 
Financiai Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Feb 
Industrial Profits............++ Jan. 15th United States ..........scseceee This 
World ‘Teadesccissccicecseiiesece Jan. 15th 
UK External Trade 
imports are valued c.i.t.; exports t.o.b. Totai trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
| it. x 7 a 
1952 1953 1954 Nov. Dec Jan, Nov. | + Dec. 





imports : 
SOR ois bse Adi ok baw 445 Ouse 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 
SOOM: WREUNE, oi odo caaeeaskacuu 


Mineral fuels and lubricants 


5 see eedie oe 
PEROME OCT 6 6.5. 660 da ko As See e ees . 
Exports of UK produce : 
DOGS i965 wos eee sake ab ceed woes 9 
PRROUARCEUIOE 6 ib 66.0 ss Can wa be bee eae as 
PPR ss S5k 560k Satie saan bee aus i» 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports).. i 
VOLUME 
PGES os isis 5C5 sve wheat aan 1950=1 
MOEN iss cass hoc bck ee cas denweenes ~ 
i 
BY AREA 
imports : 
Dotler ares—totel . os iio kick is ve kick £ millon 
0 pea bind icecream ” 
- Canada =... <; is eon hee j me 
; 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ” 
TRCN BION kk Cie ciseky bes adeeae ” 
Exports : 
Dollar area—total.............005. | " 
* CM 6a Gace eis ease i Pi 
x CORNER cs Scan hcane - 
j 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... = 
OOS WOR a os vin x dk a a oe ak 90 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
Dollar area 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ‘ns 
Sterling area 


ee ee ee | a” 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
imports : 1 
We 5 PN Corba eh ee dae °000 tons 
POR SoS ue ea bk bie MREK ROR ” 


Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... 


ss 
| mn. Ib. 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) .. 


| 000 tons 


000 stds. 
000 tons 


SOWIE cs cane dake bce nce sys 
WN ns ol cis SE os ek 
Crode petrohewin 6 65.3. bias oes s 
} 

Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ | 000 tons 


Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn,.sq. yds 
, 
.: ss WH cS eeek | 000 sq. 
yds. 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 
Commercial vehicles and chassis. .... ye 
Agricultural tractors............... s 
Machinery—electrical.............. £°000 
si CE Ss eT S eS ¥ 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. ‘i. 





mn. galls, 





289-8 | 278-6] 281-6] 272-2 
100-5 109-6 | 110-9 107-7 
95-4 87-8 | 85-4 79-9 
28-2 26-11 27-4 26-4 
64-0 53-6 56-7 55-4 
215-3| 215-2} 222-8] 239-94 
178-5 | 174-9} 180-9] 194-2 | 
12-0 | 8-8) 8-4 8-99 
— 62-4] — 54-6| — 50-3] — 23-3 
103 | 112 | 112 
95 | 98 | 104 110 
60-1} 52-9| 51-8] 51-5] 
26-2 21-1 | 23-7 21-7 | 
26°17) 25-3| 22-7 25-6 | 
n-3| 64-1| 67-9] 63-7) 
119-7 | 125-3 | 125-7] 123-8 | 
j } 
31-4; 33-7] 31-3 34-9 | 
15-1| 14:3 13-3] 12-0 
W-ol i661 <iesl es 
58-4) 62-5 | 68 67-1 
107-0 105-8 | M21} 121-5 | 
— 28-6) — 19-2| — 20-5] — 16-6 
— 12-9| — 1-7] — 3-2])4 40 
— 12-7| — 19-5| — 13-6] — 2-3] 
| 
325-3 | 335-0; 289-1 275-1 | 
45°5| 63-1 56-4 66-3 | 
164-6 | 247-4 | 201-5] 251-0 | 
21-8 | 27-5 | 30-8] 25-7 | 
51-9| 63-21 51-9] 55-9 
16-7; 18:4] 20-7 15-6 
85-2} 119-1] 122-2] 91-7 
119-8} 133-7] 159-9] 149-0 
494| 556 600 608 
i 
j 
| 
1,254} 1,400| 1,351] 1,587 
59 | 59 53 65 
} 8,143 | 8,710} 8,205] 8,845 
25,824 | 25,181 | 30,507] 21,618 
10,636 | 9,196 | 10,521 | 10,205 
8746 | 7,807 | 8,979] 7,308 
4,805 | 5,023] 4916] 5,300 
30,346 | 28,762 | 30,412] 30,770 
3,085 | 4180/ 4816] 4/502 


(*) Retained imports. 


281-6 282-1 
109-4 114-1 
88-7 87 2 
23-38 26°3 
54-7 52-8 
224-6? 225-8 
179-9 184°5 
1-6? 8-1 
— 49-4] — 48-2 
115 117 
102 103 
51-1 42-7 
23-4 21-2 
21-8 16:1 
65-5 64-2 
124-2 142-3 
31-7 31:7 
13-5 12-7 
10-7 10-9 
58-9 63-7 
116-8 113-1 


4] — 11 
+4] — 29- 


336° 8 238-4 
54-8 56-7 
277-6 337-2 
36-4 27-3 
57-3 10-4 
18-5 23°3 
93-0 80-8 
183-8 151-0 
604 603 
1,525 1,361 
61 58 
8,600 9,145 
24,288 26,408 
9,853 11,233 
7,063 8,471 
5,230 5,249 
30,599 32,901 
4,466 4,492 


(*) Revised figures. 
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101 


53-1° 
28-0 
20-9 
63-2 


84-1 


333° 
147: 


29- 
67- 
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196- 
152: 


—131- 


132 
93 


64- 
27- 
19: 

148- 


oO wo One 


32-5 

4 
12-2 
63-2 
87-9 
aa 


— 16: 
— 60- 


oo-~ 


7,338 


24,051 
7,414 
6,993 


3,483 
23,696 
3,738 


313: 
150: 


27- 
65- 


255- 
208 - 
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ee eee “Sen 
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1Pw OPP One 


66-1 
36°5 
25-8 
18:4 
148-3 
31:0 
14-5 
9-5 
70-7 
128-4 


1,638 


36,229 
15,968 
8,915 
6,530 


35,852 
4,69 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 



















Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 


Stock 
prices 





Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 



















































All \ | Terms Com-_ At At 
com- — ee Food Clothing | Housing | Import Export of posite current | 1954 
modities st trade index prices prices 
__ 1947-49 100 } 1948 = 100 1939=1 $ 








i 





$008 ........0sepeeee 50-1 36-5 | . 59-4 S-5|  ... 42 48 46-15 
1965 ......-s«<eene eee 110-1} 97-0} 114-4 102 71-91 
17 eer 110-3} 56} 114-8 fa 71°65 

titan 110-0} 93-6] 114-7 100 71-93 
195 Niacin 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 




















Gross 
national 






Civilian e mploy me nt 


Manufacturing production Building 

















































Total 
prodnes industrial Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- Unem- 
‘ ‘ goods ANOn-Guradie ZOOGS svew con ' pS esate 
Seasonally} —_ pro- i a ates < ate ee struction; seen rept bag’ tye 
adjusted | duction | Vehicles seasonally * a; 1 ee 
on as Vehicles, | Textiles, | er ‘usted | force ment | labour 
poner | Total | Metals on Total | clothing | Chemicals} adjusted Sent 
$ billion eee ae Index 1947- 49= 100 ; season ally adjusted $ million | thousands % rate 
ee 91-1 58 49 53 | 48 66 80 45 683 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
19% nko eels 364-9 134 153 132 | 189 118 107 147 2,938 63,815 62,213 2-5 
PGF. ics wu cane cone 357-2 125 138 108 175 115 100 148 5,098 64,468" 61,238" 5-0! 
oye Gees 355-55 124 | 136 105 161 115 98 150 3,157 65,243" 62,1444 4-8! 
ee 126 138 111 | 164 117 102 150 3,105 64,882" 62,1414 4-23 
{oc aaeats 362-0 128 142 118 181 118 104 151 3,192 64,6244 61,731" 4-5! 
Geese 130 145 120 195 118 102 154 3,262 63,5264 60,688? 4-53 
elses al 131 146 123 | 201 119 103 eae 3,352 63,497" 60,150") §-3° 























Exports of US 





-rsonal 7 io! f 
Personal | All business ? Volume of trade 





Imports for US consumption | 




















con- merchandise 
. | 
sumption = ae ee ae ne Pea . — i nT Pn — ~ -—? Sapa 
3 = “ s ~ | S ’ rinishe : 
Annual | Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total Crude emi Total | Finished) taports | Exports 
rates materi: tae pa anuf’res goods ; 











1936-38 = 100 


i i 


$ billion ; se esdunie adjus ted 


$ million: 






































I ae det ee 67-6 | 10-80 62 41 260 | 139 94 113 
Sees sce 230-1] 48-84 224] 1,304 158 262 
|... ieee 234-0] 47-31 * a ss - 

t -o0s oceasaans oxg.gud 46°72 1,446 140 235 






us chewy Reis “Os . . : 1,101 


133 

















































































PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Pe rsonal income Consumer credit Bz inking statistics* | Budget expenditure Bond yields 

1 o : Fb + | Surplus 3-month | 1 axable | Corporate 

Total Labour | Form Total pacar — Loans Total | or Treasury Govt. | Aaa 

ee imcome — — deficit _ bills bonds bonds 

$ billion : seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; i ; 
ae : adjusted annual rates _end of period end of eee ees $ billion Per cent per annum 

+ , t+ es ieee eel , 4-3 7-22 4-50 23°4 17-2 9-0 3°9 tae 3-01 
1 ‘stoner esserseda : , 12-2 29-54 22-19 78-1 67-6 74-3 9-4 2-93 5-20 
"oo 5 ree eae : ’ 11:9 30°13 22-47 85-7 71-2 67-8 3-1 2-53 2-90 
eae a + * Cees eee : ; 11-4 28-74 21-90 83-0 66-5 6-7 2-8 2°48 2-87 
SS Te ee eae ‘ ; 11-8 28-86 21-94 83-3 67-3 5-0 0-1 2-51 2-89 
Reeser : , 10-4 28-98 21-95 86-3 67-8 4-9 2-2 2-52 2-87 
Sg tea ae oe : . 11-2 29-21 22-01 86-3 | 69-5 3-8 0-4 2-55 2-89 
te ONS RN Re : , 11-3 30-13 47 85-7 71-2 6-3 2-5 2-57 2-90 
¢ hoven epee sos us ae re his ae es dua 2°65 2-93 






os ee calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly compa~able with rest of series ; 
‘mercia banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Third quarter. 





stocks are at end of period. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 19th there was an 
deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


above-tine 


Funds) of £1 AES, 009 compared with a surplus of | 


£97,172,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£37,898 000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


This brought the cumulative account to a surplus | 


of £459 047,000 (compared with a surplus— of 
£172,962,000). Net expenditure “ below-line ” last 
week reached £20,592, 000, bringing the total cumu- 
lative surplus to £53,514,000 {compared with ’a 
deficit of £187,056, 000 in 1953-54). 
{ 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 1953 | 1954 Jended | ended 
£000 mate, to | to | Feb. | Feb. 
1954-551 Feb. 20,| Feb. 19,] 20, {| 19, 
j 1954 1955 1954 | 1955 








Ord. Revenue 


58,489; 65,982 | 


Income Tax . ...|1800,000 11481 .274 1572.884 

Sur-tax ety 132,000} 109,300 109,900] 5,100! 5,100) 
Death Duties .. 164.3751 145.300 165,400} 3,400: 4,000} 
Stamps 55.0001 49,500; 67,970 700} 3,900 | 
Profits Tax & EPT 172,000} 170,400; 155,100} 1,000) 2,300 | 
i xcess = Pr ‘fits Le vy} 60.000 58.750 70,6501 1,700 800 } 


Specia Contribu-}) 


: 
iInjand Revenue J 










Total Inland Rev .}2384,375}2015 744 2143, 084 70, 539 $2,132 





tion and éther}$ 1,000] 1,220] 1,180] 150 —50| 


| 


Customs. ,....+». (1062,500] 939,651 990,903) 18,565, 19,557 
MCS. Fon cxshe h | 719,000} 680,600) 718,223 15,070! 22,370 
: } icniinnani italiani wcihclidseanitenichan sosinnitnepeianeeel smectite 
fotal Customs and} 
Excise ..........{1781,500/1620,252 |2709,126 | 33,635) 41,927 
i SR a ee ee ee 
Motor Duties...... 77,000 7 55 77, 856 
j 
PO (Net Receipt). .f- ... 9600. 16,050] 2,400; 3,750 
Broadcast Licences} 21,000] 15,550, 18,600] ... | «.. 
Sundry Loans. 24,000] 35,018 22,915} ... | 87 
Miscellaneous ..... 45,000} 105,550 170,896] 1,882 185 
BS. oss eta 4532,875 [3871,877 4158,527 [108456 128081 | 









Ord. Expenditure | 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Bank rate was raised from 3} to 44 per 
cent on Thursday. The consequential 
adjustments of money rates were uni- 
formly of 1 per cent also, maintaining the 
new rate margins created after the in- 
crease in Bank rate from 3 to 3} per 
cent four weeks before. The banks’ 
deposit rate thus now stands at 2} per 
cent and their basic rate for loans to the 
discount houses, against all classes of col- 
lateral, at 2} per cent. Discount houses 
quoted rates of 3% per cent on fine bank 
bills after the Bank rate change, but no 
dealings were reported. 

The market had been prepared for the 
increase in Bank rate by the tactics of the 
authorities in the short loan market. It 
was “in the Bank” on Saturday last and 
through the first three days of this week. 
On Wednesday most houses were affected, 
despite large official purchases made in- 
directly through the banks ; the size of the 
total week’s borrowing at the Bank is 
reflected in the increase of £44.3 million 
in discounts and advances shown in the 
Bank return. 

The market had maintained its bid 
unchanged at £99 8s. 5d. per cent at the 
Treasury bill tender on Friday last, 
following the easy credit conditions of 
preceding days. The average rate came 
out at 2\% per cent. 

Sterling, which had already staged a 
slight recovery on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, rose by more than 4} per cent on 





Debt Interest 570,000] 533,965| 517,849] 52,7791 52,244 | c 
Payments to N. Ire-| . | ue . the news of. the increased Bank rate, to 
land Exchequer..| 51,000} 42,061) 42, oes s 3 . 
Other Cons Fund. | 10000] 8.808 8.443] 43|  35| + 2-78%-2.783—the best rate since early 
Supply Services .. .|3859,739}5084,565 3101,021]93,102 82,900| January. 
BSc ——i——— | 
Willies soiiteeey (4490,739 |3669,399 3669,424 145926 135180 | London Money Rates on Feb. 24 
' 
Sinking Funds ....| . 36,000} 29.516; 30,056] 430} _ 560} 
| Bank rate ‘from % Discount rates % 
“ Above-line” Surplus i , } 34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days 
Deficit... «| 172,962 459,047] 37,898 7,659 | | Deposit rates (max) 3 months 
* Below-lme® ” Net Expendi SNE Sewthe woe ok 2k 4months 3} 
WD tio s pis sabes son abs 360,018 405,533] 9,184 20 me Discount houses... -24* Gmonths 3§ 
| Money Day-to-day. 2% | Fine trade bills : 
‘ . | Short periods..... 23-38 3eno 4 
Tetal Surplus or Deficit... 187,056! 53,514] 47 082 28, 251 | 4 months 
| Treas. bilis 2months — 4months 4-4) 
Net Receipis from on ea 3 months ae 6 months 44-5) 
fax Reserve Certificates. 32,844 26,391] 6,273) 1,859 | 
Savings Certificates ...... 15,500; 42.450 50} 2,400 *Call money 
Detence Bonds ........+. 34,650' 18,806]/— 252) 224 ; 





* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
being fmanced from the Savings Funds} and ts consequently 

luded in * below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
As at February 19th this item stood at £36.400,000, 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 






Ways and Means | 





Treasury Bills 
Advances | Total 
Date Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 


Depts. |England 


Sree Soo 3 






1955 
jan. 8....-.| 3,400-0| 4 | 5,436-0 
«Wise 3,350-0 | 2 5,330-0 
Bec. 3310-0 | 1 5 235-0 
a AB te 3,270+0 | 2 5,155-4 
Feb. §..2%. 3,240-0 | “9 | §,052-7 
. 12.2...) 3190-0) 1} | 4998-9 
19..... 3,160-0 | i 5,120. 4 


' 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 































{£ million) 
‘ 
bd. 3 
es 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... | 1,547-9 | 1,656.4 358-9 
Notes in banking dept... . 27-5 69 66-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-8 | 1.721 2] 
Other securities .......... 0-7 { 8 
Gold coin and bullion .. 2-9 3 34 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 10-9 ] ifs 
Treasury special account. . 4-7 4 7 
PR Epos webs 08 284-0 282-9 NL] 
RPE is CaS pie es BERNE RE i 65-9 63 63 
PORE so shktaueeyvee cus | 365-5 sh4 550-8 
| Securities : 
Government ........2.005 323-3 288 33-3 
Diseounts and advances .. 14-0 8 52:4 
HG iP Cie én eee s 04% 16-8 14 14-9 
| RE A cowen Veehaweasares 354-1 311 K-6 
| Banking department reserve. 29-9 Z 4-8 
| 4s Proportion © a's ode een es i 8: 1 19 19-6 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita $555,000, 
Fiduciary issue reduced:from £1,775 million to nithog 
on January 20, 1955. 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount (£ million) Avera A lfotted 
- of | eh ak Rate al 
ender ot Max 
Offered | | Applied | | Ailotted| Altotme: Rate 
240-0 | 45 
260-0 . 41 
250-0 9 
250-0 ’ 0 33 5 45 
|} 260-0 | 425-4 | 260-0 HA 8B 4 
» 17 | 270-0 | 396-2 | 270-0 35 10 59 
» 24 | 270-0 | 382-4 270-0 % Li 62 
i oa 260-0 | 373-5 | 260-0 ma. 3 08 
1955 
Jan. 7 230-0°| 375-5 | 230-0 38 4 43 
» (4} 230-0 | 44-1 | 230-0 | 38 11-9 
» 21} 220-0 | 351-1 | 220-0] 40 3-1 ! 
» 28 | 210-0 576-8 210-0 % 7 ba 
Feb. 4 220-0 587-4 | 220-0 46 b ] 9 
» Til{ 230-0 | 363-0 | 230-0 4% 3 ”) 
» 18! 250-0 | 366:9 | 250-0 4% 5 60 
' 
* On Feb, 18th tenders for 91 day bills at 499 4 cured 
about 60 per cent of the sum applied for ; higher rs were 
| allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a .ximum 


amount of {260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official Market Rates : Spot 
@ates irate ce ees eas sca 
February 23 | February 17 | | February 18 | February 19 | February 21 | February 22. Fevuny 3 
j T 

United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-784, -2-784.2-784,-2-784 2- 784-2: 78% 'g. 18 -2- 78% 2-78E-2-782 i 
Canadian $ ...... ae 2-712§-2-72f (2-734-2- 734) 2-734-2-73§ | 2-72G-2-73 | 2-734-2-738 ‘Tt 
French Fr,......- | 972-65-987-35 | 975-975} 975-975} 9744-975k | 9744-97 grat 974} 9745-919 
Swiss Fr. ......:: )12-154~12- 33 f12- 24-12-24] 12-247-12- 254 12- 244 - 12-25) 12-244-12-25 12-244~12- 24; 12 2M 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 39- 20- 139-25- 139-25- (139° 25- 139- 25- 139 , 
141-05 139-25 139-30 139-30 139-30 139-30 19 214 

| Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-1072 oe era ee 10- 59}-10-60 .10-593-10-60 10-59§-10-59j 10-593-10- 592 1 10:59 
W. Ger. D-Mk. , . .|12-67 4-11-84 4§]11 - 764-11 - 769/11 - 764-11 - 77 11-764-11-77§.11-769-11-77 11-765-11-77411) 9. 1G 
Portuguese Esc. ..| _79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79-90-80-00 79 9 8)" 
| Swedish Kr....... 14-578-14-59§ [14-518-14-51§ 14-519-14-52 (14-519-14-52 (14-513-14-52} 14-514-14-51] 14 a 
| Danish Kr... ..... | 19-194-19-484 [19° 3779-19-38 [19-37§-19- 384 19-37§-19- 384 19-37§—-19- 37] 19-37}-19-37) 19 19 ST, 
Norwegian Kr. ...|  19-85-20-15 [20-014-20-01§|20- 0145-20-01 20-014-20- 013 20-01}-20-01} 20-01}-20-01} 2 20-01 





One Month Forward Rates 





| United States § . os ks oa t-ic. pm [| $-}c. pm c. pin c. pm | &-#c. pm i is 
Canation $.5275-/25 eae &k-*ec. pm it ~fe. C. | }-Je. pm j pen 
Pete Bros Satis axa oo cae 1-3 dis Side a dis Ee pe i | ed 3 d fis us 
ried Pe. eA Aaa sees cae 1-4e. : i. ro 1-te. 1-4. t le. ] ~ 
Meigine PU: . ost nice has aes eas th pan is | ap nk li sa 7 Aad ¥ Pn oii “pe | % pm aie tt ik ” 
Pe aoa. von) evn eek oe > aah eee int pm | Ht "pm F je. pm a pm 1} es 
W Get, Be os be ceeees -$pf. n 3 m 4 _ 
Siete Ke, . 522i iy abr cetare 1 Bs dis 1°55 & age re 5s is i os dis ete 
SPOON TEC... TPKE wc csees Par-—36 dis Pants dis Par-36 dis Par—36 dis Par-36 dis | Pu os 
Norwegian Kr... 05. 5 Ass eae -.4 Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis ‘| Par~26 dis Pat-26 dis | Pa ”® 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine o&)i........4 261/11 251/11 os 251/11 251/104 | 21/9 
a 
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THE FUJI BANK LTD. 


OTRO MEN OT ET NE A ON REE BREET 8 ES 


| P.O. Box No. 547 


a 
Whither Bound ? 


To-day trade winds lead to Canada. There are rich 
opportunities in this expanding market for business 
men armed with accurate data on Canadian economic 
trends. The Bank of Montreal, experienced in 
Canadian affairs since 1817, is at the service of all 
who seek to know modern Canada. 





BANh OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, £.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada 
Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
ESTABLISHED 1880 





Paid-up Capital - - Yen 2,700,000,000 





Head Office: 


I-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO 


London Branch : 


SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 


LONDON, E.C.2 


Tel. No. : NAT. 0601-4, 






STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA timitep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed = - - - - £12,000,000 | 




















EN Sa eee 


Capital Paid-up - - - - = £7,000,000 | 
Reserve Fund - - ~ - -  £7,000,000 | 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


en ee 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 Londen Wall, £E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 


| 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. | 


Banking Business of every description ~~ 
at all Branches and Agencies. | 





SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


22/ 
per 12 /o 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts 
is 24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, 
with income tax paid by the Society in each 
case. Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 
are accepted’ for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for 
a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £21 3,46 i ,;000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


‘BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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India has been intimately associated with the 


1 representation, financial and 
1 exchange problems. 















For many years The Mercantile Bank of 


principal trading centres of the East and 
will be pleased to supply to all interested 
exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform- 
ation relative to the state of markets, agency 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Officer 18 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, £.C.3 


| 
| 
currency 
| 
| 


le 
‘NDIA - PAKISTAN - BURMA CEYLON - MALAYA SINGAPORE 
HONG KONG CHINA MAURITIUS THAILAND ~ jAPAN 




















Every description of Domestic and 


Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 


Cable Address: 


14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


“Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: 


21, Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741. Tetex No. 06/2217 ° 


Augsburg Office: - 


Cable Address: 


“Bayverein” 


37, Maximilianstrasse 


“Vereinsbank" Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 


. 


77 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 
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CAN THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
HELP YOU IN CANADA? 


Businessmen who are considering establishing or 
expanding a manufacturing or processing business in 
Canada and have a project that meets practical require- 
ments for success, but have not been able to finance it 
by standard methods, might find it worthwhile to know 
more about Industrial Development Bank (a subsidiary 
of Bank of Canada) and its wide experience with unusual 
problems. Industrial Development Bank’s credit 
officers and technical specialists. examine proposals 
before the Bank provides financing. If a term loan is 
granted, it may make for a more efficient and profitable 
operation. On the other hand, it may uncover factors 
which make regular commercial financing feasible. 

For further information we suggest you communicate 
with : 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Office of the General Manager 
901 Victoria Sq.. MONTREAL, CANADA. 














Ir Its About 


Japan 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 
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Board: 
& President : ao WATANABE 
ital : 


500,000,000 
Head Office : mabasen. OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


GRATIFYING POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


—————— 


761 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £181 MILLION 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS—NO CAUSE FOR COMPLACENCY 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S REVIEW 


The annual general court of proprietors 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland was held on 
February 22nd in Edinburgh, His Grace The 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KT, 
PC, GCVO, LLD, governor of the bank, 
presiding. 


His Grace said: 

Once again I have to refer to changes 
which have taken place and are about to take 
place in the court of directors. 


Last May Mr Charles Augustus Carlow 
informed the chairman of his decision to 
retire, on medical grounds, from the ordinary 
court of which he had been a member since 
October, 1941. To our great regret, Mr 
Carlow died on August 13, 1954. He is 
missed as much by his colleagues at the 
bank as he will be by a host of friends and 
colleagues elsewhere, and particularly in his 
native county of Fife. 


On the other hand, I am pleased to report 
the appointment, as an ordinary director of 
the bank, of Mr Donald Hamish Cameron 
of Lochiel, TD, DL, ACA, and I am sure 
you will welcome this appointment as much 
as we do on the court of directors. In 
accordance with our charters he retires at 
this meeting but is eligible for re-election. 

Kenneth Murray, who has given most 

ble service to the bank as chairman of 
directors for almost ten years, and has been 
a member of the ordinary court since 1935, 
ked to be relieved of the duties of 
rman. To the regret of all his colleagues, 
Mr Murray will be retiring from the chair 
n April Ist, although I am glad to say he 
agreed to continue as an ordinary 
rector. Mr Murray will be succeeded. by 
he deputy chairman, Mr David Fortune 
ndale, who, prior to his appointment as 
. member of the ordinary court in 1952, 
and banking 


—e Oso * 


had considerable business 
experience in the Far East. 


I shall be referring later to important 
managerial changes, but I would mention at 
this stage that we are also losing, as from 
Apnil Ist, the services of one of our general 
managers, Mr W. A. Watt, who attained the 
age of sixty-five this month and will have 
completed almost fifty years with the bank. I 
need not say how much Mr Watt’s great 
experience will be missed, and I feel sure 
you will join with me in expressing 
cur best wishes to him in his well-earned 
retirement, 


I assume it will be your pleasure that the 
annual report of the bank and the accom- 
panying accounts of our group, which have 
‘cen circulated, shall be taken as read but, 
compliance with statutory requirements, 
‘he augitors’ report falls to be read. at this 
mecung, and I now call u the secretary 
'0 do so, after which it will be available for 
‘nspecton by any proprietor. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


ae year we are presenting to you, in 
“S@uen to our own balance sheet and profit 


and loss account, a consolidated balance 
sheet and a consolidated profit and loss 
account of our group. To make this pos- 
sible, we have had to alter the date of our 
balance from the second Saturday of October 
to December 31st, and, therefore, on this 
occasion our accounts cover a period of 
approximately fourteen and _ two-third 
months. The figures given for comparative 
purposes are not those of exactly a year 
previous, but the figures appearing in the 
balance sheet of October 10, 1953, submitted 
to you at this time last year. The first point 
of interest to which I wish to direct your 
attention is that the balance sheet which you 
now have in front of you reflects the capital 
changes approved by you at the general 
court on September 28th last, when I gave 
you full details of the transactions involved 
and the reasons for them. The issued capital 
stock of the bank now amounts to £5,950,000, 
with a reserve fund of £5,050,000. When 
we add to this the balance of the profit and 
loss account carried forward, the capital re- 
sources of the bank are brought up to a total 
of £11,171,566, showing a position of 
strength which must be very gratifying both 
to you and to our customers. 


Our deposits have increased by almost 
£7 million since October, 1953, and now 
amount to just over £147 million, a new 
record for us. 


Our notes in circulation at December 34, 
1954, were up by more than £1,200,000 over 
the October, 1953, circulation, and, although 
part of this increase can be accounted for 
by the extra demands for currency which 
are always experienced at Christmas, the 
general level of our note circulation 
has continued to rise throughout the 
period. 

Our acceptances and other obligations out- 
standing at December 31st amounted to 
slightly more than £9,300,000, an increase of 
over {2 million as compared with the figure 
at Octobet 10, 1953. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


Our total assets at just over £18] million 
show an increase of £10} million over the 
October, 1953, figure and are the highest in 
the history of the bank. As usual, a strong 
liquid position is shown. Our holding of 
British Government Treasury Bills amounts 
to approximately the same figure as at Octo- 
ber, 1953, but I am sure you will be pleased 
to see an increase of almost {2 million in 
our holding of commercial bills. This re- 
flects additional facilities given to our cus- 
tomers to finance the movement of goods to 
and from this country, a substantial part 
being to the jute trade which, now that 
government control of the industry has ter- 
minated, has reverted to the prewar practice 
of making its own arrangements for obtain- 
ing its supplies of raw jute. Other evidence 
of the extent to which we have played our 
part in assisting industry and agriculture 


during the year is shown by an increase of 
approximately {4,700,000 in our advances. 
This represents an increase of roughly 
10 per cent on the October, 1953, 
figure. 


The market value of our quoted invest- 
ments at the prices ruling at December 31st 
exceeded the value of £63 million at which 
these investments stand in our balance sheet. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


This year the profit and loss account, as 
I have already mentioned, covers a period 
of approximately fourteen and two-third 
months, but, in order to give a clear guide 
as to our trading results over the period, we 
have given details in our announcements 
through the Press of the equivalent figures 
for a twelve-month period. The actual net 


profit for the period from October, 1953, to- 


December 31, 1954, amounted to £733,735, 
which is equivalent to £600,329 for a period 
of twelve months. This represents an increase 
of just over 13 per cent, but you will appre- 
ciate that part of this increase includes the 
increased dividends received during the 
period from our subsidiary companies. Full 
provision has been made for all bad and 
doubtful debts and other contingencies and 
the net figure mentioned has been arrived at 
after making allocations on the usual scale to 
the property maintenance reserve fund and 
contributions to the staff pension fund and 
widows’ fund. 


Interim dividends were paid at midsum- 
mer and at Christmas. The midsumme;s 
dividend was at the rate of 9 per cent on 
£4,250,000 of capital stock and the Christ- 
mas dividend at the rate of 74 per cent on 
the capital stock as increased by the 
£1,700,000 of new stock issued in September 
last. It is now recommended that a final 
dividend of 334 per cent be paid on March 
15th next, which will make the total distri- 
bution for the period from October 10, 1953, 
to December 31, 1954, approximate to an 
annual rate of 14 per cent on the present 
amount of the capital stock of the bank. It 
is proposed this year to carry forward the 
unallocated balance of profit amounting to 
£171,566. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


As you are aware, this is the first occasion 
on which we have published consolidated 
accounts of the group. I do not intend to 
dwell at length on the figures appearing in 
the consolidated balance sheet, but I would 
direct your attention to the fact that the 
combined resources of the group amount to 
over £414 million, with total deposits of 
£359 million and advances of nearly £115 
million. 


The total net profit of the group as shown 
in the consolidated profit, and loss account 
is £961,833, which includes the trading profit 
of our bank for -fourteen and two-third 
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months and the net profits of our subsidiaries 
for the calendar year. I am sure that you 
will all view with satisfaction the progress 
which the group has made during the past 
year. The three banks fit into a nation-wide 
yattern providing a banking service of the 
tighest quality throughout most areas of the 
ed Kingdom. During 1954 new branches 
of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, were 
opened at Newbury, Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Bournemouth. Arrangements are being 
made for the opening, in the early months of 
next vear, of a branch of the Royal Bank 
in Mincing Lane, London, and we hope to 
follow this by establishing L:ter in the same 
a new branch in the busy area of 


es 
Knightsbridge. 


pond meet Pet 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


So much for our own affairs. Since I 
addressed you in March, 1954, it must be a 
source of satisfaction to us all that the im- 
provement in the country’s economic posi- 
tion, to which I then referred, has continued 
and gathered strength in the year which has 
since passed. The high level of our export 
trade, with the related rise in imports, and 
the considerable increase in our gold and 
dollar reserves, are matters which entitle us 
to feel a certain measure of satisfaction. But 
that must not be accompanied by any feeling 
of complacency. Ever-increasing efforts are 
required to maiatain, let alone increase, our 
share of world trade and to keep our prices 
competitive in world markets. The further 
increase in productivity recorded during the 
year is satisfactory, but it cammot be too often 
emphasised that it is only by greater and 
more efficient production that real wages can 
be raised. A mere increase of money wages, 
followed inevitably by a rise in prices, can 
only result in a further fall in. the purchasing 
power of the pound and, if pursued, in our 
pricing ourselves out of world markets. It 
should also be borne in mind that boom 
sonditions, if continuing too long or carried 
too far, may result in demand outstripping 
production—a tendency which, no doubt, the 
recent rise in Bank rate was intended to 


curd. 


NEED FOR TAXATION REDUCTION 


Two important elements in considering the 
question of productivity are incentives and 
the improvement of our manufacturing posi- 
tion by large-scale increase in capital invest- 
ment, particularly in the form of new plant 
and machinery. The best contribution 
towards both these objectives would be a 
reduction in the burden of taxation which, at 
present high levels, bears so heavily upon 
industry and all engaged in it, be they salary 
or wage earners. It is to be hoped that the 
Chancellor, in considering his next Budget, 
will be able to afford some relief both to the 
individual and to industry. A reduction in 
taxation and the correspondingly increased 
amount left in the hands of the taxpayer 
might, so far as it is used for spending, be 
more than offset by the stimulus to increased 
production and, so far as saved, add to the 
Investment potential. 


In this latter respect it is satisfactory to 
note the greatly improved figures for National 
Savings during the year, and we may hope 
that the present campaign for new savers will 
add many to those who are already in the 
movement. 


The year which has passed has also seen 
the end of many controls. which had long 
vexed the community, both producer and 
consumer alike, and this has, in the main, 
been achieved with benefit to all rather than 
the dire consequences which some people 
had forecast. 


Great Britain would not seem to have made 


much real progress towards convertibility 
during the year, but it is still an objective 
which we must keep well in view, cautious 
though our approach to it should be. The 
difficulty for us, and indeed for most of the 
world, is the probable unbalance of trade with 
the United States which might ensue, 
although, in this connection, it was interest- 
ing to read a few weeks ago that the President 
had again raised the question of reducing 
certain tariff rates on goods entering America. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Turning now to Scottish affairs, I think 
we may pride ourselves on having had a good 
year. The level of employment continues 
to be satisfactory, although there are a few 
less fortunate “ pockets” which are excep- 
tions to the general rule. Let us hope that, 
in these cases, the affected industries will be 
revived or new ones attracted to the areas 
concerned. The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) continues its meritorious 
work, and the great success of its Exhibition 
in Glasgow last September reflects much 
credit on all those concerned in the concep- 
tion and carrying through of the undertaking, 
the results of which must surely redound to 
the benefit of Scottish industry through the 
years. 

Shipbuilding and the heavy industries 
have maintained a high level of output, 
British shipyards having achieved a record in 
tonnage of merchant ships completed during 
the year ended September, 1954. On the 
other hand, the state of order books for new 


shipbuilding continues to be a source of some 
anxiety. 


Scotch whisky exports have again reached 
a new record, and this industry, and our 
Scottish woollen industry, have once more 
earned the nation’s thanks for their outstand- 
ing contributions to the dollar position. 
Many of our Scottish industries, such as the 
Esparto Paper Trade, have also been operat- 
ing at a high level of production during the 
year. 


AGRICULTURE 


The one industry for which 1954 has 
proved a year of exceptional difficulty is that 
which provides the life-blood of the country. 
I refer, of course, to agriculture, which in the 
past year, in addition to changes in Govern- 
ment policy and ever-increasing overheads, 
has. had to compete with weather conditions 
which have made the gathering of the fruits 
of the industry extremely difficult. 


All these added together have strained the 
farming economy, in some cases very 
severely, and it may well be that farmers 
need more than usual assistance just now. I 
am sure that any credit-worthy and efficient 
farmer will find he has both the sympathy 
and support of his banker in these difficult 
times. The same may be said of the owner 
of agricultural land and the owner-occupier, 
both of whom have to provide the fixed 
equipment, housing and amenities necessary 
to encourage a diminishing rural population 
to remain on the land. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


I have already referred to the loss the bank 
is suffering by the retirement of Mr Watt 
in a few weeks’ time. His wisdom and 
experience will be missed by board and staff 
alike, and I feel sure this annual court would 
wish to place on record their appreciation of 
Mr Wartt’s long and distinguished services 
to the bank. On Mr Watt’s retirement Mr 
Ballantyne becomes sole general manager, 
and we look forward with confidence to his 
occupation of that high office. We have 
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already appointed two. assistant § ge: :;,| 
managers, one of whom, Mr Ian B. Wh... 
will be resident in London, and the oj!)«r. 
Mr John D. C. Dick, in Edinburgh. 


Mr White has served the bank for 1 
six years, mainly spent in Bishopsgate o!\. 
where he became manager of our for-en 
department in 1936 and joint London ; 
ager in 1947. Our considerable foreign »-'4- 
tions have been and will continue to b 
special, but not exclusive, field of acti, 


‘Mr Dick has now twenty-seven 
service, and has given valuable service 
bank as chief accountant since 1951. 


In offering these three officers of the } ink 
our best wishes for the future, may | ) 
place on record the directors’ apprecia ion 
not only of their services in the past bu: of 
the services of all the officials and stai!, on 
both sides of the border, who continue to 
show undiminished zeal and efficiency 
interests of the bank. I should particul::! 
like to express our appreciation for the 
manner in which the whole staff respo: 
to the change in the date of our balance, 
involving as it did late work during a holiday 
season in Scotland. We are indeed grateful 
to them all, 


= % 


fade f 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS 


I now beg to propose that the report, con- 
taining a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheets, be approved and that a div: 
dend of 34 per cent, under deduction of 
income tax, be declared in conformity there- 
with. 


The report was~ approved, and the 
governor, deputy governor, extraordinary 
directors and the retiring ordinary directors 
were re-elected. 





SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Second British Assets Trust Limited will 
be held on March 17th at 9, Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Deceiiber 
31, 1954: 


Qur income has continuedesto rise during 
the year and in spite of the fact that we !:ive 
incurred profits tax for the first time the net 
income available for the ordinary capital |as 
risen from £96,055 to £106,122. Income !s 
still rising, but we look for this: trend easing 
off as industrial companies come to 11cc 
increasing costs, more competition and the 
need for money to keep equipment up (0 
date. We are recommending the division of 
a tather higher proportion of our total vet 
income than in the past when we still iad 
profits tax ahead of us. We feel that wicn 
revenue is buoyant stockholders are ent i!ed 
to benefit, but they will recognise that ‘his 
may mean when there is a fall in income 4 
reduction of dividend will come sooner. 


The valuation at December 31st was the 
record figure of £6,322,716, an apprecis(wn 
of 99.59 per cent over the book value, w!ich 
is very satisfactory. During the yo" 
favourable opportunities were taken to in\°s! 
in ordinary shares part of the funds w!ich 
had previously been invested in Government 
Securities. 


The directors have decided in future 
publish quarterly income figures and + 
quarterly valuations as they think these w'!! 
be of interest to coactivohdeir. 




















































THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


‘ iLYN, 


1/953 
£ 
4,250,000 
4,877,216 
286,076 
9,413,292 
3,842,022 


12,091,939 
222,062 


21,431,878 


7 001,193 


1953 
£ 


6.320.077 
326.478 
187,446 


35,350,000 
] 278,832 


137,980,771 
3,179,939 
579,520 
96,118,059 
371,520,522 
689,607 
3,359, 186 
21,431,878 


——— eee 


t 397,001, 193 


RS TI 


/953 ( Year) 
£ 


198,687 
222,062 
160,507 
125,000 
286,076 
£992,332 





ene 
1953 — 
245,948 


746,384 


ee, 


£992,332 
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MILLS & CO. 


£ 

CAPITAL AND RESERVES— 

Capital, Authorised and Issued 5,950,000 

Reserve Fund ... as 5,050,000 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account "485,740 
CURRENT LIABILITIES AND OTHER ACCOUNTS— 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, 

including Provisions and Reserves for Contingencies 359,242,235 
Notes in Circulation ... 13,327,820 
Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax, ‘payable 15th “March, 1955. 


ACCEPTANCES, CONFIRMED eee AND OTHER a - 
ACCOUNT OF CUSTOMERS .... 


DAVID F. LANDALE, 
ELGIN, 


W. A. WATT, 


KENNETH MURRAY, 
Directors. 


106,356 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1954 


11,485,740 


372,676,411 
30,191,668 


W. R. BALLANTYNE } cashiers and General Managers. 


£414,353,819 


CURRENT ASSETS— 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on, Other Banks in the British Isles: 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
Bills Discounted 
British Treasury Bilis 
Other Bills 


Investments— 
(a) Quoted— 
at or under market value : 
Securities of or guaranteed by the British Government i és 
Dominion and Eolonial Government Securities, s, Corporation Stocks 
and other Securities ; 5 is 
(b) Unquoted— 


at cost, /ess reserve 


Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, /ess provision for doubtful debts... see 


TRADE INVESTMENTS— 
at cost, Jess reserve .. 


FIXED ASSETS— 
Bank Premises and Other Properties, at cost, /ess amounts written off 

LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, tatoo eet CREDITS 
AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
for the period from 10th October, 1953 to 31st December, 1954 


Interim es» 9 per cent, /ess Income Tax, on £4,250,000 Capital Stock, paid Mid- 
summer 19 
Second Interim Dividend of 7k per cent, ‘fess Income ‘Tax, on £5, 950,000 ‘Capital Stock, 
paid Christmas 1954 
Final Dividend of 3} per cent. - less Income Tax, ¢ ‘on £5, 950,000 Capital Stock 
payable iSth March, 1955... 


Special Contribution to a Pension Fund .- 
Additional Transfer to Reserve for Contingencies 
Transfers to Published Reserves ... 

Balance, carried forward to 1955 


Balance brought forward 
Profit for the 





period after providing for ‘taxation and makin 2 transfers to ‘Reserves for ‘Contingencies 


out of which Accounts provisions have been made for al we m= i ciksearee — peentonts in the 


value of Investments and other Contingencies 














eee 
£ 
36,375,075 
26,851,486 
35,465,896 
27,375,000 
3,531,333 
——— 30,906,333 
133,067,288 
1,826,323 
$52,250 
————— 135,445,861 
114,948,181 
379,992,832 
691,122 
3,478,197 
30,191,668 
£414,353,819 
eo 
£ £ 
210,375 
245,438 
106,356 
562,169 
150,000 
50,000 
485,740 
£1,247,909 
£ 
286,076 


961,833 
£1,247,909 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, will be held 
on March 22nd at Bristol. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Robert Sinclair, KCB, KBE, 
which has been circulated to stockholders 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended October 31, 1954: 

The directors’ report records the retire- 
ment of Mr G. A. Falk, and the 
appointment of Mr K, G. Y. Browne. Mr. 
Falk joined the company more than 50 years 
ago. He was appointed assistant solicitor 
in 1907, and secretary in 1911, and he 
became a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board in 1927. He retired 
rom active work in October, 1945, and since 
then his great experience and knowledge of 
our business and his judgment have con- 
tinued to be of very great value to the 
board, of which he was a member for over 
30 years. The company has had no more 
loyal officer, no abler administrator or wiser 
counsellor, than Mr. Falk. His qualities of 
mind and character gained for him the en- 
during admiration and affection of us all; 
and there are many in the company today 
who, like myself, have good cause to 
remember his kindness and his inspiring 
example. He carries with him in_ his 
retirement our warmest regard and _ best 
wishes. 

Mr Browne has served the company’s 
African organisation for 32 years. He joined 
our staff in Nyasaland in 1923, and, having 
been in turn manager of the Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland branches, he 
became deputy general manager in 1949 
and general manager in 1951. His election 
to the board is alike a tribute to his ability 
and a recognition of the growth in the im- 
portance to the company of our leaf buying 
and handling organisation in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The main features of the parent com- 
pany’s accounts are, I think, these: a slight 
increase in trading profit; a much-needed 
addition to our leaf stocks; an appreciable in- 
crease in dividends from trade investments ; 
a strengthening of our financial position by 
the steps taken during the year for the fund- 
ing of £20 million of short term borrowings 
and by further substantial transfers to 
reserve towards providing for replacement 
costs; and an increase in the ordinary 
dividend of 1 per cent—an- increase 
which goes half-way to restoring the cut 
made a few years ago. There has also 
been an increase in turnover which is 
reflected in the increases in duty paid 
stocks and debtors. 


The accounts for the group show that the 
subsidiary companies have had a satisfactory 
year’s trading. Their profits, and the 
additions they have made to their 
reserves for capital meeds, are included 
in the consolidated accounts, which show 
a further reinforcement of the group's 
position; 

That is a review in very general terms 
of the year’s results. You will, no doubt, 
expect me to comment in some detail on 
the more important items in the accounts. 


TRADING PROFIT 


To make a true comparison of this year’s 
trading profit with that of last year, we 
must exclude the sum of £325,000 which 
represents a charge borne by the parent 
company last year but now considered more 
appropriately chargeable to some of the sub- 
sidiaries. This does not affect the total 
profit of the group. The effective increase 
in trading profit of the parent company is 
£415,000, or approximately 2 per cent, This 
percentage is slightly less than the percent- 
age increase in our turnover, the reason 
being that rises in costs of leaf tobacco and 
in manufacturing wages and in salaries have 
exceeded the advantages we have had from 
improved efficiency, I will deal with the leaf 
supply position under stock-in-trade, but in 
connection with our trading results it is 
relevant to mention that the increase in turn- 
over was only made possible by a greater 
availability of leaf tobacco which enabled us 
to increase the summer supplies to our 
customers and also to increase slightly the 
quotas of the brands which were in short 
supply. As you will have seen from the Press, 
the leaf supply position has improved to the 
point that a few weeks ago we were able to 
remove quotas entirely; and it is a great 
satisfaction to us to feel that we are at last 
free from the necessity of rationing supplies 
of our brands. I made some reference to the 
problems of rationing last year, but I would 
like to take this opportunity of saying how 
greatly we have appreciated the understand- 
ing attitude—and in most cases, I think, the 
sympathetic attitude—of our customers who 
were for so long unable to obtain all the 
goods they could sell and consequently had 
something of a rationing problem themselves. 
Our branches tried to be scrupulously fair 
in their rationing schemes, and I believe that 
our customers in general felt that they were 
given a square deal; but such restrictions 
cannot be popular, and we are glad to be 
quit of them. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 


The value of the parent company’s stock- 
in-trade shows an increase of £8,516,000. 
More than half of this is accounted for by 
an increase in value of our stocks. of un- 
manufactured tobacco. This is due mainly 
to an increase in the quantity of leaf tobacco 
held, and, to a slight extent, to a higher 
average cost per lb. I am glad to be able to 
report that our purchases in North America 
and Rhodesia last year were more satis- 
factory, both in quantity and quality, than 
they have been for some years and we were 
able to buy more of the grades we need— 
which, of course, is one of the factors that 
involved an increase in the average cost per 
lb of our stocks. 


Southern Rhodesia produced the largest 
and best crop in its history—a total of 120 
million Ib, of which nearly 60 per cent was 
bought for the United Kingdom. The 
quantity was up to expectations, and 
although there was still a larger amount of 
very low quality tobacco in the crop than 
we like to see, the quality of the rest showed 
a distinct improvement and reflected, I think, 
the value of the work of the research board 
and the care and attention which an increas- 
ing number of growers are giving to growing 
and curing problems. Tobacco is a delicate 
plant, very susceptible to variations of 


climate, and nothing growers can do can 
fully insure against bad weather conditions 
but there is no doubt that, with improved 
techniques, still better yields and better 
quality are possible. Unfortunately, the 
growing conditions in Southern Rhodesia 
recently have not been good, and the 1955 
crop may turn out to be smaller than had 
been planned. 


We were able to buy last year from the 
United States and Canada a quantity in ex- 
cess of a year’s using. I hope that the extra 
quantity purchased in the United States will 
be paid for ultimately in sterling, burt t& 
the extent that any part of these additional 
purchases has to be paid for in dollars we 
have to regard it, as at present advised, as a 
purchase on account of 1955. Our financial 

ear ends in the middle of the buying season 

in the United States of America, and up to 
October 31st last we had been able to pur- 
chase about half the additional amount to 
which I have referred. The balance will, 
therefore, be taken into our stock in the 
current year. 


The tobacco-growing districts of North 
America which produce flue-cured tobacco 
are more widely spread and cover a wider 
range of latitude than Southern Rhodesia 
Therefore, they are not as a whole so vulner- 
able to local weather variations, and their 
total production (including Canada, which 
produces rather more than _ Southern 
Rhodesia) is more than ten times the 
Rhodesian crop. But even in North America, 
as We know from past experience, adverse 
weather conditions can drastically curtail the 
crop in any one year. We cannot afford, 
therefore, to lose any opportunity to raise 
our stocks to a level which will enable us to 
buy relatively sparingly from the less good 
crops and heavily from those that suit our 
needs. 

I have referred on more than one occasion 
to the considerable increase in price of leat 
tobacco since prewar days. It is, of course, 
natural tor manufacturers to complain about 
the prices they have to pay for the materials 
they use; but it is as well to be realistic 
While we certainly hope that improved 
methods and better yields will lead to some 
reduction in costs in the newer producin; 


ow. ow 


areas, in view of world conditions and th 
particular circumstances to whtich [ have 
referred I do not myself think that, in the 


foreseeable future at any rate, we would be 
wise to count on a marked fall in the price 
of leaf tobacco generally. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


I will now refer to our capital and reserve 
position, largely affected as it is by stocks 
and. duty. A year ago we transferred 10 
reserves in the parent company {2,796,000 
out of the year’s profits. With £464,000 pro- 
vided from subsidiary companies the (ota 
addition to the group’s reserves out of the 
year’s profits amounted to £3,260,000. We 
were also able to add to our general reserves 
£733,000 previously provided but no longet 
needed for excess profits tax and £5()2,000 
set free from income tax appropriations by 
reason of the reduction in the standard ratc. 
This year we propose to transfer to res°rves 
£2,750,000 from the parent commny’ 
profits, and £703,000 from subsidiary com- 
panies’ profits—a total of £3,453,000 out of 
profits—together with £217,000 being the 
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vn realisation of certain fixed assets 
; . evbsidiary company. In addition, out 
of the parent company’s profits we have 
off the expenses of issue of the 
+t unsecured loan stock 1975-80, and 
in full (£300,000) for the discount 
shat loan stock. The balance of profit to 
c d forward is slightly greater than 


I have said more than once in recent years 
-ss we could be assured of a long 
d lower prices, we should aim to 
transfer to reserves considerable sums each 
ar st in meeting the replacement cost 
jabilit ind our considerable needs of 
finan’ This year we have certainly 
succeeded in so doing, but we have not, I 
think, done any more than is prudent in 
prese rcumstances. The increase in our 
leaf stocks is from one point of view highly 
satisfactorv, but it is expensive ; and our ex- 
nenditure on manufacturing capacity, includ- 
ing modernisation and replacement of plant 
and machinery, must tend for a time to rise. 
Moreover, although one must admit that on 
the whole the general price level has been 
held remarkably well in conditions that might 
easily have become at least semi-inflationary, 
there is no sign of a reduction. There can- 
not, I think, be any invariable standard for 
the determination of the proportion of profits 
which a business should set aside in any one 
year towards meeting capital requirements 
maturing over a long period in the course of 
which many relevant circumstances may 
alter. Each industry and each company has 
its own problems. In the case of the tobacco 
industry, the financing of the duty at the 
present very high rates is a major problem, 
but I have never conceived it necessary—nor, 
] think, has anyone else—to provide the 
whole of that finance out of profits. Indeed, 
to provide any large part of it over a rela- 
uvely short period would require substantial 
increases in price to the» public, and it has 
been our consistent aim to keep _prices, 
enormously inflated as they are by the duty 
element, as low as is reasonably possible. 
Moreover, we cannot expect to provide from 
profits the very large amount that may be 
required in any one year for an addition to 
‘eat stocks ; an addition that is small in terms 
of months’ using is very large in value 
because of the size of our turnover. Circum- 
stances, in fact, were such that our short term 
dorrowings were rising during last year to a 
very high level, and, as you all know, we 
took advantage of favourable market condi- 
tions to fund £20 million by the issue of the 
1975-80 4 per cent loan stock. We also 
arranged, subjeet to the permission of the 
Capital Issues Committee, for the replace- 
ment of £10 million 3 per cent Notes -expir- 
ing next April by £15 million of a similar 
ype of security with a life of 10 years, carry- 
ing interest at 3; per cent per annum at a 
price of 995. By these two transactions we 
wil have effected a reduction of £25 million 
ir short term borrowings. 


TAXATION 

“omment on the transfers to reserve leads 
rally to consideration of the effects of 
axation, There can, I think, be no doubt 
‘ in Practice taxation enters into costs and 
{tthe present level of taxation is higher 
thai British industry can bear if it is to be 
at competitive in world markets. The 
wovernment’s declared policy of steady 
ment towards liberalisation of trade and 
carly aoe policy which in theory must 
ccaae e of particular advantage to this 
‘try as well as generally beneficial— 

c ould be frustrated and made to seem Posi- 
ceo ee if costs and prices cannot be 
---. own. It is to be hoped that increased 
produsicns the improvement in trade and 
Productivity which has taken place in recent 
“rs May make possible some alleviation in 


the tax 
ax burden. (I am here, of course, 





speaking of the burden of direct taxation on 
industry—I will refer to the tobacco duty 
later.) Additions to reserves such as those 
to which I referred above have to be made 
out of taxed profits. They are mainly—in 
our case ‘entirely—made as provision for 
capital purposes, and in so far as they are 
needed for a higher replacement cost of exist- 
ihg plant the tax upon them is in effect a tax 
on capital. I know only too well that there 
is no simple cure for this because a change 
in basis of tax has great complications, but 
there is no doubt that a reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax would be a 
material help in alleviating this particular 
burden on industry. 


While on the subject of taxation, I would . 


like to support most strongly the arguments 
that have been advanced recently from a 
number of quarters for alterations in the tax- 
ing of earned incomes so that there can be 
left, out of the higher earnings, some tangible 
reward for greater effort or skill or know- 
ledge. I believe most people, whatever, their 
circumstances, would agree with the fairness 
of this if the facts were properly understood. 
It certainly is a fact, under present condi- 
tions, that those who have the responsibility 
of controlling or directing an industrial con- 
cern constantly feel themselves frustrated in 
efforts to find ways. of fairly rewarding 
special service on the part of the key men on 
whom so much of the success of the under- 
taking depends. This special service may 
take the form of the successful carrying of 
much greater responsibility or the develop- 
ment of a new and valuable technique—in 
short a service which adds materially to the 
prosperity of the undertaking. Under exist- 
ing taxation it is impossible to give adequate 
financial recognition of special service on the 
part of anyone whose ability and industry 
have already carried him into the high in- 
come brackets. It would be absurd to say 
that loyalty or effort has thereby been 
sensibly reduced—the technological and 
managerial standards of British industry are 
as high as they have ever been—but the 
inescapable result of present taxation in this 
respect is injustice and the denial of material 
incentive. 


GIFT TO EMPLOYEES 


For many years this company has shown 
a practical sympathy with the ideals of profit- 
sharing about which some general public 
interest is being shown. We have tried very 
simply, by means of the gift, to give to all 
employees some financial reward over and 
above their ordinary earnings when the com- 
pany’s circumstances permit. This year the 
rate of the gift will be 13 per cent—the same 
rate as it was for the two preceding years— 
and as it is paid on actual earnings, and since 
salaries and wages have increased during each 
of these years, the amount which the great 
majority of employees will receive will again 
be slightly greater. This gift is made by way 
of special recognition of continuing loyal 
and efficient service. I believe that it has 
helped materially to strengthen the good rela- 
tions which exist among all ranks in the 
company’s service 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit for the parent company 
available for distribution after providing for 
taxation and all charges and for the appro- 
priations to reserve to which I have already 
referred amounts to £7,452,000. It is pro- 
posed to pay a final dividend of 124 per cent 
less income tax on the ordinary stock, which, 
with the interim dividend and the preference 
dividends, will take about £7,410,000 leaving 
£42,000 to be carried forward. 


Included in the profit for the year before 
charging United Kingdom taxation is an 
amount of £3,612,000 from trade invest- 
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ments. This represents an increase of 
£652,000 in the income from that source as 
compared with the previous year, and that 
increase is mainly due to our holding in the 
British-American Tobacco Company which, 
as I have explained before handles inter alia 
the export trade in our brands. It is a fact, 
though I am not adducing this as an argu- 
ment, that the increase on this score approxi- 
mates very closely to the cost before tax of 
the increase of 1 per cent in the dividend. 
This increase goes half-way towards restor- 
ing cuts which circumstances forced upon 
us a few years ago. I would add only two 
things—firstly, that I am sorry that the in- 
crease cannot be more, but, from what I have 
said, you will appreciate there are good 
reasons for that, and secondly, that I do not 
think this increase would have been proposed 
if there had not been evidence that, for a 
time at least, the basis of our trade was being 
broadened and strengthened. I hope, there- 
fore, you will consider the results of the 
year’s operations as satisfactory. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the present state of the trade it is even 
harder than usual to prophesy, but the phrase 
I have just used—‘“ for a time at least ”— 
requires some elaboration, Events during the 
past year and since its close have been seen 
to confirm the strength of our main brands 
in popular favour. On the information so 
far available, I would confidently expect our 
turnover in the current year to exceed that 
of last year. With still further improvements 
in efficiency we may succeed in offsetting 
some of the increases in cost that have already 
occurred. We may not, however, be able to 
avoid some small increases in prices of pipe 
tobaccos which are at a level where it is 
difficult for manufacturers—I am thinking, 
of course, particularly of those branches of 
ours whose business is mainly in the pipe 
tobacco trade—to make a profit. And, in 
many cases, this applies to distributors of 
pipe tobaccos as well. Cigars, too, are a 
special case where suitable leaf is in very 
short supply, and has risen in price 
enormously. On the bulk of our trade, how- 
ever, I hope we may avoid any increases in 
price—we shall certainly do our best—and 
I think it is worthy of note that over the 
whole range of our pipe tobaccos and 
cigarettes the retail price to the public (ex- 
cluding duty) has increased since 1939 by 
appreciably less than has the price ef most 
other things. Taking everything into 
account, trading results this year should 
not so far as I can see be less favour- 
able than last. 


The more distant picture is, of course, 
clouded by the duty question. The Treasury 
and the Board of Customs and Excise are in 
no doubt of the views we hold as to the vital 
need in the interests both of the national 
revenue and of this industry for a start to be 
made soon in the process of reducing the 
rate of duty to a less penal level. There may 
be some who would say that a year in which 
the revenue from this duty is showing such 
buoyancy is a strange time to argue for a 
reduction. To that I would reply: firstly, 
that the apparent buoyancy is chiefly due to 
a long delayed availability of leaf tobacco in 
quantities sufficient to enable manufacturers 
to meet public demand (and partly, of course, 
to increased stocks in distributors’ hands), 
and secondly, that some of the extra revenue 
from this “buoyancy” might wisely be 
regarded as a reserve towards meeting the 
first cost of a duty reduction that would help 
to strengthen the basis of future revenue. 
The demand itself has not grown, and great 
as, in my judgment, are the positive benefits 
which smoking can confer on mankind, the 
price of starting to smoke is made to look 
unduly high by the present rate of duty. In 
recent years, Canada has provided an admir- 
able example of the ill-effect of an excessively 
high rate of duty and the benefits of a reduc- 
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tion. Coming nearer home, a comparison 
with Southern Ireland points the moral. 
There, since 1938, consumption per head has 
increased by 45 per cent, while the duty has 
gone up by 248 per cent. In the United 
Kingdom over the same period consumption 
per head has increased by 15 per cent, while 
duty has gone up by 512 per cent. 


I recognise, of course, that such facts and 
arguments must be familiar to the powers 
that be, and, indeed, you would be efttitled to 
be surprised if the industry had not taken 
steps to see that all concerned were fully in- 
formed of our strongly held views. Yet, if 
I am adequately and conscientiously to deal 
in this statement with the prospects of the 
company, I must re-emphasise the point and 
hope that what I say may not fall on deaf 
ears. 


THE BAJOE KIDOEL 
RUBBER & PRODUCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Bajoe Kidoel Rubber & Produce Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on February 23rd 
in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The coffee crop at 
1,009,648 kg was a postwar record. The 
rubber crop, however, fell short of the all- 
time record of the previous year by some 
490,000 Ib, mainly because of very dry 
weather. Export duties on rubber were 
lower and were suspended altogether, towards 
the end of the year; yet production costs 
were higher and the world price, which in 
October, 1953, touched the low point of 
16 pence per Ib, averaged some 63d. per Ib 
less than during our previous year. On the 
other hand, our bumper crop of coffee met 
with a good market at rather higher prices. 


The trading profit of our subsidiaries at 
Rp. 5,180,202 was only fractionally lower 
than for- 1952-53. 

Although no remittance of profits has 
been received from Indonesia for 1953-54, 
we recommend payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent less income tax, which will absorb 
£13,693, leaving a credit balance on profit 
and loss account of £41,915, against £60,842 
brought in. It is particularly cruel that in 
paying stockholders this modest dividend we 
have to provide £5,000 to cover the profits 
tax distribution charge demanded on it by 
the British Exchequer. 


CONDITIONS IN INDONESIA 


In East Java indiscipline is still rife, and 
a serious. manifestation of it is the wide- 
spread and systematic theft of coffee berries 
from the bushes—we lost several tons of 
coffee in this way. Our valuable Celebes 
estates had a reasonably good year, altholigh 
guerrillas still operate spasmodically in dis- 
regard of a military force on Balombissie. 
These estates were intermittently cut off from 
the outside world and ambushes were only 
one of the hazards the staff had to contend 
with, 


Crops for the first ten months of the 
current year compared with the like period 
of the previous year are: ' 


East Java Celebes 


Rubber flb) ...... 1,614,091 1,299,812 
1953-54 (ib) ...... 1,712,640 1,129,723 
Coffee (kg) J. ...2. 340,068 189,430 
1953-54 (kg) ...... 717,000 256,615 
Kapok (kg) ...... oe 19,946 
1955-54 (kg) ...... ee 26,800 


There are six weeks of the current year 
still to go, but present indications are that 
our rupiah profits will substantially exceed 
those recorded in the accounts now before 
you. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, was 
approved. 


CHELTENHAM AND 
GLOUCESTER BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the 
Cheltenham and Gloucester Building Society 
was held at the society’s head office, Clarence 
Street, Cheltenham, on February 16, 1955. 


Mr Leslie W. Bayley, CC, FAI, the presi- 
ent and chairman, presided, and in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Throughout the year 1954 trade generally 
throughout the country was remarkably 
buoyant, and employment was maintained at 
a very high level, with the result that more 
people were able to save more money. Then, 
so far as housing is concerned, restrictions 
were removed, private building was getting 
into its swing, and the output of houses built 
for sale was 50 per cent greater than in the 
previous year. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that building societies in general have had 
a remarkably successful year, and this society 
in particular has done a record amount: of 
business in all departments. For the first 
time in our history the amount of new money 
invested by shareholders and depositors has 
exceeded £5 million, and after allowing for 
withdrawals and interest the total remaining 
invested at the end of the year had increased 
by over £24 million. The amount advanced 
on mortgage also exceeded £5 million for the 
first time in our history. 


To deal with people for a moment, as 
opposed to money, our society now has 54,971 
shareholders and depositors, and 26,925 
borrowing members, giving a total of 81,896 
separate accounts. 


I would like to stress the point, however, 
that when a building society chairman 
announces a record year, as I am doing today, 


“it does not mean that record profits have been 


made. A building society is not a trading 
concern, and is not out to make profits, and 
has in fact no reason for doing so. All we 
try to do is to hold the balance evenly 
between investors and borrowers, and after 
paying taxes and running expenses to put 
a modest sum to reserve. When a society 
announces a record year, therefore, it simply 
means that the society has been able to be 
of service to a greater number of people. 


The accounts show that of the total of 
5,438 new mortgages, no less than 5,015 
were for advances not exceeding £2,000. You 
might be interested to know that 580 of our 
advances for a total of over £900,000 were in 
respect of newly built houses, this being an 
increase of some 50 per cent over last year’s 
figure. Over 1,000 advances for a total of 
rather more than three-quarters of a million 


pounds were made to tenants who purchased - 


the houses they were occupying, and this was 
more than double the 1953 figure. 


During the year the Minister of Housing 
announced the guarantee scheme arranged 
between the representatives of the Ministry, 
the Local Authorities, and the ildi 
Societies Association, under which building 
societies are enabled to advance 90 per cent 
of the value of houses costing not more than. 
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£2,500, or 95 per cent of the valuc of 
modern houses costing not more than 
£2,000. Most building societies ani m, 


ny 
local authorities have agreed to ope: ):: the 
arrangement, but I must confess I hav> been 
disappointed at the attitude of som: | 


ocal 
authorities who prefer to advance th ney 
themselves because they say they ge: 
of } per cent. This } per cent is the dit cren 
between the rate the council pays the Publi; 
Works Loan Board and the rate at ch it 
lends the money out on mortgage. 


From an amalysis of our manavemen: 
expenses, and after deleting items \ 
would not apply toa local authority, a:{ after 
deducting the proportion applicable the 
investment side of our business, I find tha 
it costs us 6s. 6d. per cent to adminis:<r our 
mortgages. I therefore doubt very much 
whether local authorities will make an\ profit 
out of their } per cent margin, and fact 
it may not prove enough. 


There is, however, a more important ‘actor. 
and that is the risk of loss. The maximum 
advance which we consider it prudent to 
make on a newly built house withou: col- 
lateral security is 85 per cent, and our maxi- 
mum term of years for repayment in such 
cases is 25. Many local authorities, however 
are advancing 90 per cent on a 30-year term, 
and the risk is therefore appreciably 2:eater. 
Such authorities are saddling themselves with 
the whole of the risk, whereas they need only 
take one-third of it by co-operating with 
building societies and the Governmen: under 
the guarantee scheme. I hope I may look 
forward, however, during 1955 to increasing 
co-operation between building socictics and 
local authorities in promoting house purchase 
under the guarantee scheme, because | feel 
confident this will be in the best interests 
of both. 


In spite of the greatly increased mortgage 
business, we have been able to add o our 
holding in trustee securities during the year, 
and have maintained our liquid funds .t just 
over 13 per cent of our assets. ‘The market 
value of our quoted securities shows a surplus 
of £10,000 over book value. 


After making full provision for increased 
income tax, and for profits tax and deprecis- 
tion, we are able to transfer £75,000 to reserve 
(£70,000 last year), and our total reserves 
and unappropriated profit now amount 
£1,546,000, representing 6.3 per cent on our 
assets, Total assets have now reached tie 
record figure of £24,462,000. 


The report and accounts were adop':J 
The retiring directors were re-elect 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
CAPITAL PROPOSAL ADOPT!) 


The annual meeting of [ loyds 
Bank Limited was held on February (*\0 
the head office, 71 Lombard Street, 1. .don, 
Ec. 


The Right Honourable Sir Oliver | ©1055, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, the chairman, presided 

With the concurrence of the members 
present the report and accounts and the s(a'c- 
ment by the chairman, all of which ha’ 9ec® 
previously circulated, were taken as re! 


The report and accounts were adop\: * and 
the other ordinary business transact: A 


resolution a the capitalisation % 


S a 
£3,593,239 from general reserve ‘0 piv 
up 5s. per share of the uncalled | = 
on the issued “A” shares was piss 
unanimously. ! 

Votes of thanks were passed to the —14It 
man and directors and to the staff. 
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JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS 


LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS SHOW SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 


FUNDAMENTAL POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


PHENOMENAL INCREASE IN DEMAND 


MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS ON FUTURE PLANS 


The al general meeting of John 
Summers and Sons Limited will be held on 
March h at St, Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton 
Street don. S.W. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman. Mr Richard F, Summers, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
fifty-t eeks ended October 2, 1954: 


It affords me very great pleasure to be able 
once more to address members of the public 
as shareholders of John Summers and Sons 
Limited The last occasion upon which I 
did this was in 1951 ; you will remember that 
on February 15th of that year all the shares 
n the company were taken over by the State. 
May I say how gratifying it is to know that 
a col rable number of our old share- 


holders have again taken an interest in the 
company, and how much I appreciate the 
confidence which they have once more placed 
in it. I am also very pleased that The United 
Steel Companies Limited once more have a 
h 


‘in our company. 


You will recoilect that they took up 
000 shares at the time the company was 


offered to the public. Our association with 
them goes back to 1939, and has been of 
considerable benefit to both companies. Also 


| extend a very hearty welcome to the 
ree mber of new shareholders who for 
e first time have taken an interest in our 


PREWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


usiness, which was founded by my 

ther just over one hundred years ago, 

| a long history of expansion and pro- 

gress. Many changes have taken place during 

st century.. Undoubtedly the most 

ental one was the decision taken in 

95° to abandon the old method of rolling 

t nm hand mills and to change over to 
unuous rolling method. 


(938 we began the installation of hot 

d mills and a great deal of new 

equipment. This change-over, 

was fortunately virtually completed 

ar broke out, has ensured the main- 

¢ by the company of a leading position 
sheet industry of this country. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT 


© postwar development has also been of 
damental character, consisting in the 

part of the installation of two batteries 
coke ovens each, and two 27 ft. hearth 
‘urnaces. Prior to this we had to draw 
‘upplies of pig iron from our subsidiary 
pany, Shelton Iron, Steel and Coal Com- 

, Limited, and other outside sources. 
development was the logical con- 

‘ence of the decision taken before the war, 

‘n we realised that in order to obtain the 
“imum tonnage from the hot and cold 

| tinuous strip mills we should have to in- 
a niall steel making capacity very. sub- 


As our two melting shops were both many 


years old, it was thought prudent to abandon 
them altogether, and put in an entirely new 
shop of the latest design. This also formed 
a part of our postwar development schemes. 
As a result of all this, when the installation 
of the plant is completed—which we hope 
will be some time in 1956—we feel confident 
that we shall reach our revised target figure 
of 1,250,000 tons of ingots. 


Whilst we have naturally devoted a great 
deal of time and thought to the fundamental 
changes, we have not been unmindful of 
other possible developments. This company 
was the pioneer of a process which has been 
improved and expanded during the last few 
years of electrically deposited coatings on 
steel sheets. The new material has found a 
ready market, and has opened up new possi- 
bilities for the use of our product—in fact it 
has been so successful that we are now well 
on with plans for increasing our already size- 
able production. We have also increased our 
capacity for continuous galvanising, in which 
I think I may also say we were the pioneers 
in this country, and now have three units 
in production. 


Towards the end of 1955 we expect to have 
carried out modifications to the continuous 
cold mill, which will result in a substantial 
increase in its capacity. We hope that by 
then the second blast furnace will be in 
operation, and that the last few months of 
the year will show an increase in our tonnage. 
Unfortunately progress on this furnace has 
been severely handicapped by the strike of 
steel erectors employed by our main con- 
tractors. This is a matter over which 
we have no control, but it will undoubtedly 
delay the completion of the blast furnace 
by some months, and of course this will 
upset the other developments which are 
dependent upon the furnace coming into 
production. 


INCREASE IN DEMAND 


Since the war there has been a pheno- 
menal increase in. the demand for our pro- 
ducts, and for a long time we have not been 
able entirely to satisfy our customers. Many 
of you, no doubt, will have read from time to 
time in the Press statements in connection 
with the expansion which is to take place in 
the motor industry. Not only the motor in- 
dustry has plans for expansion ; many other 
of our important and valued customers have 
also made it clear that their requirements are 
likely to rise. The higher standard of living 
brings with it a higher demand for household 
appliances and labour saving equipment, and 
the expansion of the oil and drum industries 
must also be borne in mind. All these 
— are very large consumers of shect 
steel. 


In addition we are naturally under pres- 
sure from our many customers in the export 
market with whom we have had associations 
extending over a great number of jy ars. 
Owing to the high home demand, steel sheets 
are still subject to export licences controlled 
by the Government. It has always been the 


tradition of the steel industry to export a 
fairly large proportion of its products. This 
applies especially to our section of the 
trade, and I think it would be a mistake 
further to reduce the export quota of sheets, 
which is far below both the present demand 
and the amount we were exporting before 
the war. 


INCREASE OF STEEL PRODUCTION 


It must be remembered that in a basic 
industry such as steel the raising of produc- 
tion by a substantial amount entails the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money, and the 
lapse of several years before the pian can be 
put into operation. Much has been said as to 
what should be the output of steel in this 
country, and widely varying totals have been 
mentioned, but the great progress in produc- 
tion that has been made since the war 
should not be overlooked. In 1946 the 
output was 12,700,000 tons; in 1954 it was 
18,520,000 tons, and with the present plans 
in contemplation it is expected that by 
1958 it may reach 22 million tons or 
thereabouts. 


The whole question of the shortage of 
steel sheets is being earnestly considered by 
the industry, and an endeavour is being made 
to forecast on a realistic basis the likely re- 
quirements in the next few years. So far as 
we in this company are concerned we have, 
as I have already said, for many years 
occupied a very important place in the steel 
sheet industry, and I think it can be said 
that hitherto we have not failed to recognise 
our responsibilities as members of that 
industry. 


CAPITAL COST OF PLANT 


It has always been our desire to endeavour 
to meet to the best of our ability the demands 
of our customers, both from the point of 
view of quantity and quality. We had this 
very much in mind when we embarked upon 
the installation of the continuous strip mills 
in 1937. Subsequent events have proved 
how wise our policy was, for had we delayed 
the postwar supply position would have been 
very adversely affected. Furthermore, from 
the company’s point of view it was a very 
fortunate decision, for the cost of these mills 
in 1938 and 1939 was only a fraction of what 
it would be today. 


In spite of the high cost of postwar 
development schemes, as a result of our pre- 
war decisions the total cost of the complete 
Shotton works will be low by modern stan- 
dards ; it has been estimated, and stated in 
the Press, that the cost of a fully integrated 

of a similar character would today be 
in the region of £100 per annual ingot ton 
of steel produced. We had in mind the 
apparently ever increasing cost of plant when 
we decided to create the fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve referred to in the directors’ 
report, to which sums will be allocated to 
augment the depreciation based on the actual 
or historical cost of our plant which is pro- 
vided in the profit and loss account. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


When our present plans are complete our 
production of steel will be considerably more 
than doubled, but it may well be that investi- 
gations will show that further expansion of 
steel sheet production in this country 1s 
necessary. If this is the case I would hope 
and expect that as in the past your company 
will play its proper part. You may rest 
assured that we are fully alive to the position 
and are keeping in touch with the appropriate 
official bodies. 


In the meantime detailed investigations 
are being undertaken regarding the possibility 
of still further expanding the production in 
our Shotton works beyond the present target 
of 1,250,000 ingot tons per annum. I am 
sure you will appreciate that it is too early 
at this stage for me to make any definite 
statement on this very important point. How- 
ever, whatever may be the outcome I feel that 
we can look forward to the future with con- 
fidence. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


You will have noticed that the results for 
1954 show a very substantial increase over 
those of the preceding year. This is mainly 
due to the fact that that year was one in 
which the new equipment was being brought 
progressively into production. It is inevitable 
when bringing such large units of plant into 
operation that there should be initial difficul- 
ties, more especially when, as in our case, it 
is necessary to train men in new processes of 
which they have had no previous experience. 


Many of these men had been displaced, 
owing to the fact that our greatly increased 
steel output was to be made in eight large 
modern furnaces instead of the seventeen 
small old ones, and naturally we wished to 
find employment for them. We are now 
deriving the benefit of the economies of all 
this new plant, and we can therefore, I 
think, look forward to somewhat better 
results for the current year, although of 
course we shall not reach our maximum 
earning capacity until we have completed the 
whole of the developments now in hand. 
This, as I have previously said, we hope will 
be some time in 1956. 


SHELTON IRON, STEEL AND COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


So far I have dealt entirely with the 
Shotton works, but I would not like to omit 
a reference to our main subsidiary, Shelton 
Iron, Steel and Coal Company, Limited, who 
have had a most successful year, and who 
have maintained their operations in a most 
efficient manner. I should also like to em- 
phasise that to our ultimate ingot output of 
1,250,000 tons must be added the production 
from Shelton, which last year was about 
240,000 tons. This would give the group a 
total steel output of nearly 1,500,000 tons. 


EMPLOYEES 


With all the additional plant which has 
been installed at Shotton we have of course 
had to increase the number of our staff very 
considerably, and many of them have had to 
learn new methods and new techniques. I 
should like to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our thanks and appreciation to all 
our employees for the services which they 
have given during the year, and the contribu- 
tion which they have made to the rising 
prosperity of the company. 


ConcLUSION.—I hope that when I address 
you next year I shall be in a position to report 
further progress, and to inform you that we 
are Operating-at a substantially higher level of 
production. 


R. A. LISTER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR PERCY LISTER’S STATEMENT 


[he annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company Limited was held on February 
21st at Dursley. The following are extracts 
from the speech made by the chairman, Sir 
Percy Lister, who presided. 

Turnover and profits before taxation have 
established yet another record, an accomplish- 
ment which is the more gratifying when it 1s 
realised that sterling shortages, licensing and 
quota controls still seriously interfere with 
the normal flow of trade in many markets. 


During the past year, on the recommenda- 
tion of your board, the members authorised 
the issue of 1,040,000 ordinary shares by 
capitalisation out of reserves, increasing the 
issued ordinary capital to £3,640,000 and thus 
bringing the capital of the company more into 
line with the capital employed in it. 


In accordance with statements on our divi- 
dend policy made to the members when pre- 
senting the accounts at the last two annual 
meetings, your board have much pleasure in 
recommending that the final dividend for the 
year under review be 7} per cent, repre- 
senting a small increase over the final divi- 
dend paid on the smaller capital last year. 


The increasing demand in the domestic 
market for the range of products of the 
group is encouraging and the ever-widenin 
range of clients gives a valued measure o 
stability to your business in this market. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Your company’s widespread export connec- 
tions and goodwill have produced record 
demands for the products of the group, a 
trend which, 1 am happy to say, currently 
continues, and the steady expansion of your 
group’s activities overseas should stand us in 
good stead if and when less favourable world 
trading conditions pertain. 


Recently your company has placed on the 
market their first small air-cooled diesel 
engine, the result of many years of careful 
design, research and prolonged tests under 
laboratory and user conditions. The demand 
for this engine, for land and marine purposes 
in a wide field of applications, is most 
encouraging, and already this demand is 
considerably in excess of the current produc- 
tive capacity which is being expanded as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

The improved financial and economic posi- 
tion of the country is reflected in the indus- 
trial expansion and the increased purchasing 
power, for which all credit should be given 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
colleagues who so courageously, disregarding 
political repercussions, “ cut our coat accord- 
ing to the cloth,” and the currently improved 
trading conditions are a direct result—a fact 
which should not be forgotten by the bene- 
ficiaries, irrespective of their occupation. 


With the improved financial conditions :t 
is hoped that the taxpayers, who have con- 
tributed so much, should now receive a 
tangible measure of relief. Such relief must 
provide a greater incentive for productive 
effort and reduce the tendency for the type of 
skill and experience we so badly need being 
tempted to emigrate to countries where taxa- 
tion is less “ penal and frustrating.” 


In conclusion on your behalf, as well as on 
behalf of your board, I should like once more 
to extend to the directors, staff and employees 
in the service of the Lister group of com- 
panies, associated companies and branches 
in all parts of the world, our sincere thanks, 
for it is through their loyal co-operation and 
effort that the increased volume of turnover 
has been accomplished. 


The report was adopted. 
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SOUTH ESSEX 
WATERWORKS 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the South 
Essex Waterworks Company was held on 
February 18th im London, Mr G. Francis 
Stringer, OBE, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state. 
ment circulated with the report and «ccounty 
for the year 1954: 


An increase of £46,712 in gross revenue is 
shown. A_ very appreciable additional 
demand for domestic, industrial and building 
purposes has occurred during the year and 
the above mentioned imcrease in gross 
revenue has enabled the company to mee 
further increases in the cost of coal, wages 
and other materials without recourse to an 
addition to water rates and charges. The 
erection and occupation of 5,965 dwelli 
houses during the year within the area 
supply of your company has excecded all 
postwar figures. 


After the payment of dividends as recom- 
mended and the appropriation of £65,000 to 
contingency fund the carry forward is 
increased by £4,346 to £115,507. 


Since the war, the population supplied by 
your company has increased by 170,000, 
while the demand for trade and industry 
has advanced by 70 per cent. Your board 
much regret that it has been necessary to 
prohibit until further notice within the limits 
of supply of the company, the use of any 
water supplied by them and drawn through 
a hosepipe or similar apparatus for the pur- 
pose of watering private gardens or washing 
private motor cars. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


TURNOVER WELL MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general mect- 
ing of The Atlas Stone Company Limited 
was held on February 23rd in London, Mr 
Bernard Davis (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our trading profit for the year amounted 
to £73,097 and compares with £50,734 tor 
the previous year. The profit this year, 
added to the amount of £64,201 brought for- 
ward, gives a total of £137,298. After charg- 
ing depreciation, taxation and all other out- 
goings, there remains a net available balance 
of £82,172, out of which your directors 
recommend that a dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, should be paid, leaving £72,089 
be carried forward. 


The result of the company’s trading this 
year is satisfactory in spite of the fact that 
there has been a decline in the demand for 
certain precast concrete products which has 
resulted in keener competition than pre 
viously. Every effort has been made to main- 
tain our turnover in this department in the 
face of reduced margins, and in this we have 
been successful. 


On the paving and kerb side of our bust 
ness, sales have exceeded those of las: year. 
With regard to our asbestos cement products, 
I am also glad to report that our sales have 
been well maintained. 


There has been a reduction in the volume 
of our export trade owing to keener compet” 
tion from overseas, but we have in spite © 
this maintained a useful trade in many 
countries. 


The rep~t was adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


ALL-ROUND BUSINESS EXTENSION 
35-YEAR REPAYMENT SCHEME INTRODUCED 


MR HARRY L. SCORE REVIEWS EXCELLENT RESULTS 


The scventy-first annual general meeting 
of the Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society was held on February 19th in 
London. 

The president, Mr Harry L. Score, address- 
ing the meeting, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—I think I can 
claim that 1954 will long remain a notable 
and memorable year in the Society’s history. 
I have not only to report an all round exten- 
sion of the Society’s business, including 
record mortgage advances of over £24 million 


nd another large increase in membership, 
ut, of course, we have attained total assets of 
ion. It is a source of much pride to 

s and the staff, and we have been 
i to receive the congratulations of 


me £ 


a on 


J 
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gr 
many of our members and business connec- 
nons 
ACCOUNTS FOR 1964 

Our total share balances have increased 
during the year by some £16 million, and 
our deposit balances by some £3 million, 
and I can assure you that these increases 
represent a considerable achievement on the 
part of the organisation. It is only by the 
attraction of these increased funds that the 
society has been able to meet the heavy and 
sustained demand for mortgage advances 
which has flowed from the increasing 


number of houses being built for sale to 
owner-occupiers. In 1954 the loan applica- 
tons actually approved exceeded £29 million, 
representing more than 22,000 separate 
advances. It may interest you to have the 
following analysis of that total lending: 


Pr ivate dwelling 
houses: £ £ 
New construction ... 11,003,000 
Existing houses . 16,633,000 
——————- 27,636,000 
Shops with living 
accommodation 486,000 
Farms and small 
holdings ... a«é 164,000 
Houses and flats pur- 
chased for invest- 
haing oe 361,000 
Offices commercial 
d industrial 
ues cee eee 419,000 
£29,066,000 


MORTGAGE ASSETS 


the end of the year the total amount 
Sulsianding on mortgage was £88,500,000, 
“uc 2 am very happy to report that the 
si\ 000 accounts which made up this total 
cre in excelent condition. The number of 
Properties held in possession at December 
‘st was 33, compared with 42 12 months 
Previously. When one considers that 75,000 
©’ Cur accounts carry a debt of less than 
4’ 000, and that the average debt on all our 
vorgage accounts is only £811, it will be 
ee sed what a wonderful security these assets 


present for our investing members. 


LIQUID POSITION 


The society ended the year in a strong 


liquid position, having . rio less - than 


£16,400,000 in securities and cash. As you 
will see from the investments account, a 
surplus of £217,000 was realised during the 
year, and notwithstanding this the invest- 
ments held at the end of the year had a 
market value substantially in excess of the 
book value. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The total revenue for the year amounted 
to £4,315,000, £746,000 was absorbed by 
management expenses, £223,000 by deposit 
interest, and £1,098,000 by income tax and 
profits tax. After paying interest to share- 
holders, £250,000 has been credited to 
general reserve, £65,000 to investment 
reserve, and £109,000 to mortgage reserve 
account, leaving a balance to be carried for- 
ward of £189,000. The reserve funds have 
thus been considerably increased, and with 
the balance carried forward these amount to 
the substantial sum of £3,819,000. 


STAFF AND AGENTS 


These results should, I think, make us all 
proud of our efficient and still rapidly 
developing organisation. The volume of 
business transacted has meant that our staff 
at head office and at the branches have 
worked at full pressure throughout the year. 
I should like to pay the warmest tribute 
to their enthusiasm, and to the splendid 
work they have done. Few orgamisations 
enjoy the services of such a loyal and able 
team, 


IMPROVED MORTGAGE TERMS 


Last year I made reference to the need for 
low deposits and long repayment terms to 
encourage young people to embark upon 
home-ownership. The Government Guaran- 
tee Scheme, which was then under discus- 
sion, was brought into operation during 1954 
and was welcomed by this Society and by 
building societies generally as an approach to 
the problem of low deposits. It provided 
for 95 per cent advances on properties cost- 
ing not more than £2,000, but did not pro- 
vide for a repayment term of more than 25 
years. The scheme has been adopted by a 
majority of local authorities, and it will 
interest you to know, I am sure, that up to 
the end of January, 1955, the Society had 
agreed loans under the scheme amounting to 
£1,081,000. 


To meet the needs of those who can find 
the 5 per cent deposit, but who want a lower 
repayment than is obtainable under the local 
authority scheme, the Society has recently 
introduced its own scheme, under which 
loans will be granted for a period of 35 years. 
Let me assure you that your board does not 
consider that the society is incurring any 
undue risks by making this extension. Some 
ten years ago we adopted and pioneered the 
thirty-year repayment term, a term of years 
which is widely used by local authorities 
under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
but considered by some building societies to 
be rather venturesome. I can only tell you 
that our experience of the thirty-year term 
since 1944—a period which includes several 
years of falling prices—has convinced us that 


to extend the term a further five years 
involves very little hazard. 


The other thing I would say about our 
new scheme is that it has been extremely 
well received, and I am sure that it is going 
to enable many families to buy their homes 
on terms which will ensure that the monthly 
payment to the society does not unduly 
strain the family budget. Jobs are plentiful 
and earnings are good. Nevertheless, young 
couples have many things to contend with— 
the cost of furnishing, legal costs, and stamp 
duties (and this latter is a point where the 
Chancellor could surely grant some relief)-— 
and they do not want to be too heavily com- 
mitted. Again, building costs are rising, not 
falling. They are about 34 times what they 
were in 1939, and some four times what they 
were in the middle 1930s. This means that 
the house which could be bought at £500 in 
1934 would cost something approaching 
£2,000 today. Is this not a good reason for 
an extended repayment term ? We are trying 
to make house-purchase not a burden and 
a drain on the household income, but a 
venture which can be undertaken comfortably 
and with confidence as a further step towards 
independence. Tomorrow’s prosperous 
families are those which are saving and buy- 
ing their houses today. 


INTEREST RATES 


Building society interest rates occasioned 
much lively controversy during 1954. The 
primary factor was, of course, the reduction 
in Bank rate from 3} per cent to 3 per cent 
in May, 1954—a factor which has disappeared 
from the scene within the last few weeks 
by the Bank of England’s reversion to the 

$ per cent rate. I am not one of those who 
would argue that Bank rate and building 
society rates have no relation whatever. In 
so far as there must be some relationship 
between short and long term money rates, 
there must be occasions when Bank rate is 
a signal to building societies, and such it was 
in 1952 when it was raised to 4 per cent. But 
the relationship between building society rates 
and Bank rate can never be a close one. 


A most important consideration we must 
always bear in mind is the rate which we 
must pay for funds, especially at a time 
when the demands on the Society’s resources 
are running at high levels. If we were to 
reduce the rates paid to our investing 
members we should probably fail to attract 
adequate sums to fulfil our primary task of 
financing house-buyers. It is not always 
realised how essential the building society 
part in house finance has become. There is 
the day to day turnover in existing houses, 
which, as you will see from the figures I 
gave earlier, absorb even today practically 
two-thirds of our annual Iending. On top 


of that, the number of houses built for sale * 


is still rising, and should comfortably exceed 
100,000 units in 1955. There are still greater 
opportunities. awaiting building societies in 
financing private house-building in new 
towns and expanded towns, and in the 
rebuilding of the inner cores of our existing 
industrial towns. Building societies may also 
have the opportunity of participating in 
forms of redevelopment other than single 
family houses, and for my own part I see 
before us an expanding future of active and 
useful work. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 


Statistician (BCD 63/7/03) in the Department of Agriculture, 
Kenya, to advise on the design of field and other experiments con- 
ducted by the Department including sampling, investigations and 
surveys, and to assist in the statistical analysis of results, 

The appointment will be on two years’ probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment, Salary in scale £816 to £1,629 (includ- 
ing pensionable induchusent pay) plus a temporary variable non- 
pensionable allowance at present 10 per cent of salary (maximum 
£162 per annum), Government quarters provided when available at a 
moderate rertal. Free passages for officer, wife and family up to 
cost of three adult passages. Income tax at local rates which are 
much lower than in United Kingdom. Generous home leave. 

Qualifications required are a good degree in Mathematics or 
Statistics with some post-graduate training in statistics, and prefer- 
ably a diploma in statistics: some experience of, or. training in, 
statistics methods as applied to agricultural field experiments is 

ssential. The required post-graduate training would if necessary 
» provided for by means of a Colonial Agricultural Probationship. 
Applications wili therefore be accepted from persons who hope to 
obtain a degree this year, 

Intending applicants, who should be between 21 and 40 years old 
hould write to the Director of Recruitment (Her Majesty's Oversea 
Civil Service), Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith 
Street, London, §8,W.1, stating briefly personal particulars and 
qualifications and quoting above reference. 





THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES, LIMITED 
(STEEL DIVISION) 
PORT TALBOT 
INVITES 

applications from suitably qualified young men, who have completed 

their National Service, for-a number of posts in their Operational 

Research Department. 

The Company operates the largest and most modern integrated 
Steel Plant in Europe and is still expanding. The plant is laid out 
on the South Wales seaboard in spacious and pleasant surroundings 
with ideal working conditions. Good residential areas are reasonably 
close to the Works, 

The Operational Research Department engages in the investigation 
of a wide range of stimulating problems concerned with all aspects 
of the efficiency and development of a complex plant: there is ample 
scope for originality of approach and initiative. 

An attractive pension scheme is in operation, 

Removal expenses will be paid for a married man to a maximum of 
5 per cent of annual salary. 

Vacancies are available for 
(a) One PHYSICIST with a good honours degree and preferably 

seme. industrial experience, Starting salary in the range of 
£700—£900. 

(b>) One STATISTICIAN with an henours degree in Mathematics and 
a few years’ experience. Salary in keeping with experience and 
qualifications, 

(c) Three or Four GRADUATES in either Science or Engineering 
who seek to apply their training to industrial problems. Starting 
salary in the range of £550—£650. 

—— wishing to apply should write for official Application Form 
to the:— 

Personne! Superintendent, 

The Steel Company of Wales Limited, 

P.O Box No, 3, 

PORT TALBOT, Glam. 

\ ARKETING OFFICER required by NIGERIAN FEDERAL 

4 GOVERNMENT for Marketing and Exports Department for 

one tour of 15-24 months in first instance. Salary scale (including 

expatriation pay) either £750, rising to £1,480 a year with prospect 
of permanency. or £807, rising to £1,631, a year on temporary basis 
with gratuity of £100-£150 a year. Outfit allowance £30-£60. Free 
passages for Officer and wife. Assistance towards the cost of 

children’s passages or up to £150 annually for maintenance in .U.K, 

Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, preferably under 45, must 

have had a sound general education with a University degree, prefer- 

ably in Commerce or Economics, and must possess administrative 

ability.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank London, 8.W.1 

Stafe age, name in block letters, full qualifications and experien:e, 

and quote M1B/34641/EN. 

——_ ACCOUNTANT, A large British-owned manufacturing con- 
cern operating in Portugal requires the services of a Chief Accoun- 

tant, not more than 45 years of age, who has held a similarly respon- 

sible position in the United Kingdom. This post calls for first-class 
knowledge and experience of all aspects of accounting, costing and 
financial cortrol as well as for business acumen and the ability to 
control the whole of the work of the accounts department, A very 
substantial salary, virtually free of tax, is offered, with an initial 
contract for three years, the post thereafter becoming permanent, 
pensionable and holding exceptional prospects. Applications in 

confidence, to be addressea to Box FE/94, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E,C.2. 

PRODUCT AND CONSUMER RESEARCH ANALYST required by 

Export Market. Analysis Department of Ford Motor Company, 

Lid Davenham Essex, Lively interest in motor vehicles and their 

oversea possibilities essential. Education to at least matriculation 

required, economics or engineering studies a strong advantage. A 

young, forward looking man is required, Good salary. Non-contribu- 

tory pension. Reply to Salaried Personnel Department, quoting 
reference PCR/4, 
SSISTANT required for Publications Section of International Oil 

«4% Company. Duties include editing of texts, styling, choice of 
illustrative matte: ane contact with typographers, blockmakers and 
writers Subject matter ranges from technical to cultural and the 
highest standards of production are maintained. Applicants, who 
must have tad previous experience of such work, should be between 
24 and 32 years of age. Salary according to age, experience and 
qualifications, Pension Fund rights.—Please apply to Box 847. 

1RADUATE in Economics, “first’’ or good ‘‘second’’ degrees 

(preferably with Statistics) required for research work in Depart- 
ment of Economics, International Wool Secretariat, starting salary 
£500-£600 according to qualifications, with superannuation benefits.— 

Apply in writing, giving full details of qualifications and experience 

to the Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 

18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, marking cover: “EC 

Confidential.”* 

OUNG American woman, graduate of Geneva University, French 
and some German, now studying for D,Phil.(Oxon), desires part- 
time work in London: research, editing, coaching.—Mrs. Meynell, 

16 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the Ba:: 
closed from March 9th to March 22nd, both days inclusiy 
By Order of the Board, 
N. W. CHISHOLM, General i oiger 
26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
February 22, 1955. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL ~~ 
EDUCATION COMMITTER 
ACTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


HIGH STREET, ACTON, W.3 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT |. URER 
(Grade B) in the Department of Management and | 


Wid bea 


Luctic 

Engineering. e 

Applicants should be prepared to work closely with th: luction 
engineering staff in developing with industry collaborati aching 
demonstrating the interdependence of the technical and sv actors 
affecting manufacture 

Desirable qualifications include a degree in one of | biectg 
of Social Science and some experience of industry, consi: ancy or 
social research, There will be an opportunity of work ith an 
existing social research team. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham (Technical) R 1954 

Application forms (stamped addressed foolscap envelop: ma the 
Principal to whom completed forms should be retu: within 
fourteen days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

C. E. GURR, Secretary to the Education C 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN HISTO! Y (either 
Grade I or Grade II), 

The salary ranges are : 

Grade I £A1,275—£A1,450 
Grade II £A1,100—£A1,250 

Applicants should possess an Honours degree in History 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Uni ities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 


London, is arch $1, 1955. 


THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from men and women of approximately 
25 years of age and over, for admission to a one-year  ourse of 
training as full-tirae Teachers of General Commercial ani Profes- 
sional Subjects, and/or Office Arts (Shorthand, Typewriiing and 
other Secretarial work), in technical colleges and similar ins| itutions. 

Applicants who wish to teach general commercial and pro/»ssional 
subjects should have a University Degree, or professiona! qualitica- 
tion, or a Higher Nationa! Certificate in Commerce. 

Applicants who wish to teach Office Arts should possess higher 
certificates of some recognised examining body in shorthand and 
typewriting, and should show evidence of a good genera! education, 

n all cases applicants will be expected to show evidence of good 
business and other clerical experience. 

The courses will begin in September, 1955. Recognised students 
will pay no fees, and they will be eligible for maintenance granis 
for the period of the course. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the ae Colleges on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope : 

Bolton.—The Principal (S/1/4}, Bolton Training Colles, Man- 
chester Road, Bolton. 

Huddersfield.—The Director (S/1/4), Huddersfield Traininz College, 
Queen Street South, Huddersfield, Yorks. > 

London.—The Principal (S/1/4), Garnett College, 83, New Kent 
Road, London, S.E.1. 





QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


A number of qualified Accountants—C.A., S.A.A., A.C.C.A—ar 
required for a rapidly expanding group of companies in ‘fe ligt 
engineering and electrical industry. Age 25-40. melary range £600- 
£1,300, according to age and experience. Previous know!edge of 
budgetary control and standard costing preferable but not essentia 





Successful applicants will be required to undertake an iniensive 
course of training in factories in various parts of Great B:i\ain for 
two-three years seo to appointment to an executive position Write, 
giving age and full details of qualifications, professional am! indus 


trial experience and salary required to Box 849. 


/ COMPANY of the highest standing converting flexible packaging 


+i materials invites applications from executives with rough 
commercial experience in this fleld. The appointment wi °° a 
of Sales Manager in the first instance, but applicants shou'!l be ° 


Board calibre and about 40-50 years of age. The salary wov'! pro? 
ably be not less than £3,000 p.a., with contributory pension vere 


Applications can be considered only from executives of |! Lighest 
integrity and of proved management ability and record.—A) aten 
should be sent in the first place to ee Ponsonby an« leaus, 
Solicitors, 117A, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. — 
Applicants who fear they may be replying to an ad\ eae 
from their present employers should mark the envelope =~" it ‘4 
forwarded to (name of their employers),”’ in whivh case th: 1p 
tion will be destroyed unopened. tal 
N ARKET RESEARCH.—Gillette Industries Limited ar ading 
4 in receiving applications for appointments in_ their Pa 
Market Research Department. There is a vacancy for a Soe 
of experience in all phases of Consumer Surveys and Trade A saad 
and also a vacancy for a younger man, preferably already . rictl¥ 


experience, for training. All applications will be treated <a 
confidential and should be addressed to the Market Research 91745" 
Gillette Industries Limited, Isleworth, Middlesex. >. wa 
A LARGE industrial organisation requires the services of ) Y°" = 
recently qualified, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT in the \iminit 
trative Division. The special qualities or are first-cla el of 
ality and qualities of leadership (established by a good (Or © 
service in H.M. Forces), This is an excellent opportunity fo" 1) 
man with a considered determination to make a career in (Tush) 
moots should state age and fullest details of Service ex" 
x 846. 
[NQUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT" IN INDONESIA, by A “Ss 
Neuman. Available from Students’ Bookshops Lid., Ce") 
The Book House L.td., Whitehall. London, S.W.i. Price 4s °~ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
' ons are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
“ON = in the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies, Salary 
~~ is) to £550 per annum, (Salary scales at present under 
aa wembership of the F.S.8.U. and Children’s Allowance 


nlications should be sent not later than March 19, 1955, 
neg trar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
= ind ‘forms of application may be obtained 


‘HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 


‘ ne are invited for the post of READER or SENIOR 
men “IN SOCIOLOGY in the Department of Social Anthro- 
wd wry s¢ales at present: Reader £1,250 x £50—£1,600 per 
or Lecturer, £1,150 x £50—£1,500 per annum, but are 
Initial salary and status according to qualifications and 
Membership of F.S.8.U. and hildren's Allowance 
ylications should be sent not later than March 14, 1955, 
to the | rar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
1d forms of application may be obtained, _ 


(HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Al ire invited for the post of LECTURER IN ACCOUNT- 
ING .culty of Economic and Social Studies. Salary on a 


oon . £1.100 per annum; ihitial salary according to qualifications 
and ex (salary scales are at present under review). Member- 
| amin 4 and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 


) ‘ 1ot later than March 22, 1955, to the Registrar, the 
1 hester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
ay be obtained, BO Ne Ns ae 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 
[MENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


r \ are invited for the new appointment of LECTURER 
é and Distribution Aspects of Industrial Adminis- 





Ca i should have an Honours Degree in Economics with 
per industry and/or the marketing of industrial products. 
Phe apy tment will be im the grade of Lecturer. Salary £965 x 


a £25—f accordance with the Burnham (Further Education) 
if scale f t 
Fu formation and a form of ogy which must be 
a returned ater than 14 days after publication of this advertise- 
ment. I e obtained from the Registrar, College of Technology, 
Suffolk t, Birmingham, 1, 
K, R, PILLING, Clerk to the Governing Body. _ 
, COMMERCIAL MANAGER 
me Genatosan Limited, a member of the Fison Group, require a Com- 
nd ercial Manager. This is an important position carrying a high 
3 salary and a seat on the Board. 
al The | any's products comprise mainly milk derivatives and 
2: pharma al proprietaries. 

The ervial Manager’s duties include responsibility for 
ef (a) p ising for the Company and all its subsidiaries, (b) home 
nd and ex marketing, covering pricing, packaging, merchandising, 
vn adver ind new product development, (c) general commercial 
od policy, e.g., relations with Government Departments and agreements 

‘on | with British and foreign companies. The Commercial 
its Manag iot responsible for sales, which are handled by another 
nts Direc ready in post, Conditions of employment are excellent 

nd it ontributory retirement and widows’ pensions schemes. 
mi m A out 35 to 45. Applications to Managing Director, 
‘ap ena ited, Loughborough, Leics. Sa 
2 es ‘kn AND STOCK-BREEDER”’ has editorial vacancy for 


onomist with agricultural background and ability to 
facts and figures clearly. Pension scheme. Good prospects. 


1 


repared to live in or near London.—*' Farmer and Stock- 
ont bree Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. 

pul ““ ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 
* ~ without University residence It is a valuable qualification for 

am! en and women enzaged in acrountancy, secretaryship, 
are an nan‘e, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
ght ostal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
5iN- 0 iations, at reasonable fees. More than 1.000 Wolsey Halil 
of matt ive passed London B.Sc.Econ. (Final) exams. since 1925.— 
tial c FOS is from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D. Director of Studies 
ies De WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
for | iENT ANALYST required by Ford Motor Company 
rule, Dagenham, to work in London. Practical experience in 
jus- ind other investments, merchant banking and actuarial 


‘ld be advantageous. Salary level commensurate with 
= is amd experience. Age 30 to 35.—Reply to Salaried 
Bl Department quoting reference CIA. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of two lectures on “‘ Characteristics of the Middle Classes’ 
will be given by Professor P. de Bie (Louvain) at 5 p.m. on March 7 
end 8 at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

ADMISSION FREE, ITHOUT TICKET. 

JAMES HENDERSOW, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


INSTITUTE FOR ENGINEERING PRODUCTION 
EXECUTIVE COURSES ON RODUCTIVITY STUDIES 
A number of short practical courses on the principles and methods 
of increasing productivity are now available for production directors, 
= managers and senior production engineers on the following 
subjects: — 





1955 Short Course Subject 
February 28th-March lith: ‘* Work Study applied to secure Process 
and Product Improvement ”’ 


March 14th-March 25th: “The Use of Operational Research in 
Increasing Productivity ”’ 

March 28th-April 7th: “The Application of Work Study” 

April 18th-28th: * Production Planning and Control” 

May 2nd-13th: “ Work Study applied to secure Process 
and Product Improvement "’ 

May 16th-27th: “The Use of Operational Research in 
Increasing Productivity “’ 

June 6th-17th: SUMMER COURSE, on “ Work Study 


with particular reference to Indus- 
trial Training Methods ”’ 

June 20th-July Ist: SUMMER COURSE, on “ The Applica- 
tion of Work Study ”’ 

These courses may be attended singly or in sequence, and resi- 
dential fa:ilities are available for 25 members on each course. Further 
information is available from: — 

The Senior Courses Secretary, 
The Institute for Engineering Production, 
“* Southfield,’’ 16 Norfolk Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 
Tel. No.: EDG. 0390. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of LECTURER in ACCOUN- 
TANCY to begin duties as soon as possible. Initial salary at a point 
on the scale £650 x £50—£1,350, depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence, with F.S.8.U. provision and family allowance. Applicants 
should be greduates, oe in commerce, economics or law, in 
addition to being qualified professionally. Applications (three copies), 
including the names and addresses of three referees, should reach 
the Registrar (from whom further particulars may be obtained) by 
March 26, 1955. __ a 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Applications are invited from teachers who wish to be placed on the 
evening or part-time panels for next session and particularly from 
those offering subjects for the final Accountants, Bankers, C.I.S., 
I.C.W.A., Export, 1.8,M.A., and Incorporated Statisticians examina- 
tions, Forms of application may be obtained from the Head of the 
School of Commerce. 














LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Shareholders are informed that pursuant to resolutions of the 
Company in General Meeting and of the Board of Directors passed 
on February 18, 1955, £3,593,239 out of the-General Reserve was 
capitalised and appropriated to the holders on that date of the 
14,372,956 issued ‘A’ shares of £5 each and applied on their behalf 


in paying up a further 5s. per share on the ““A"’ shares then held. 


by them respectively. 
_February 21, 1955. 0. __JOHN E. WAY, Secretary. _ 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Experienced Executive Administrator required by large Trade 
Finance Company (specialising in hire purchase) extending abroad 
with view to Managership. Possible Directorship to the right 
applicant, Strict confidence observed.—Write Box 840. ‘ 


fEYRAINING OFFICER (age 30-35) required by well-known Group of 

Companies, Applicants. must be experienced in the introduction 
and implementation of training schemes at all levels, but in the first 
instance will be required to plan and install a scheme for manage- 
ment trainees, both technical and non-technical. Write, giving details 
of educatio’:, training and experience, together with salary required, 
to Box 844 


VOUGLA»s GLASS 


BRITAIN'S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 
4* Black Lion Lane W.6. | RIV 7522 





NAST African firm of Chartered. Accountants have vacancy for 

4 experienced Chartered Accountant, Tours of 2 or 3 years, paid 
U.K. leave after each tour, return passages paid for man and wife. 
Commencing salary £1,400 per annum’ with prospects of partnership, 
Write Box S.194, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
\ .A.(Cantab.), barrister, early thirties. several years’ executive 
4¥i experience with British and American companies, seeks change; 
full scope wanted for initiative and industry; willing to travel.— 
Box 848. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Se.Econ., LL:B. and other external London 
University Degrees: Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking: 
Secretarial. Civil Service; Commercial: Genera! Gertificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, £.C.4 


The Economist ; Annual Air Subscription Rates 


israe!: £6 Pakistan : £6 

pan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & S$.) : £5.10s. 
Pies: £6.15s. S. America and W. indies: €7 15s. 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa : £5.10s 


Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. USA. - $21.50 or £7.14s 
W.C.2. Published by Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
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ROCK-TUNNELLING RECORD 
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| 
| | During the week ending 19th December 1954, t 
The Mitchell Construction Company drove 428 feet on one heading 
| on a 10 feet 6 inches bed-width tunnel on one of the 
Breadalbane contracts which Mitchell’s are executing for the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 
This was part of a total of 1,300 feet driven on all headings 
in the same week. No special arrangements were 
made in connection with the record and the same 
planning and resources which made it possible are 


devoted to all contracts entrusted to us. 


| 
| 
} | 
: A - | | 
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THE MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Civil Engineering Contractors 


WHARF WORKS, PETERBOROUGH + 7 GOWER ST., LONDON, WCI 





